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JUDGE THOMAS A. EDWARDS 
By Lawrence N. Morgan* 


The life of Judge Thomas Edwards is a record of public service 
and of solid achievement, shaped and built in Oklahoma, the pioneer 
land of opportunity, between the time he came to the Territory in 
March, 1898, and his death on January 5, 1955. We must not, however, 
be smug about what the new territory offered the settlers, for Okla- 
homa then as now could be the land of dry holes as well as gushers, 
of searing droughts and blowing dust, of sudden rains which come 
after the wheat has been cut and lies rotting in the fields. The great- 
ness of the State rests not so much on its resources and fresh oppor- 
tunities as on the individual men and women who have given to the 
State their courage and hard work, their vision, and their integrity. 
Judge Edwards belongs in the company of those whose valor would 
not be denied. 


Thomas Allison Edwards was born on a forty-acre, mortgaged 
farm in Gum Log Valley, Arkansas, February 21, 1874. He worked 
his way through the public schools of Pope County and two years 
at Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville. He taught in country 
schools, once at Possum Trot where his father had taught, and studied 
law on his own, borrowing a Blackstone from Judge Wallace of 
Russellville. In March 1898, he came to Cloud Chief, Washita 
County, ‘‘a tough little place and apt to continue so,’’ arriving with 
$4.00 in his pocket; the prospect of another country school. which 
Mrs. 8. J. Jordan, his older sister, had written him about; and the 
determination to become a lawyer. 


He taught at Rainy and Little Hope schools for $25.00 a month 
and continued to study law in a borrowed Greenleaf on Evidence 
while sharing a rent-free dugout with a friend. Later he spent three 
weeks isolated in a dugout with smallpox instead of Greenleaf. On 
September 1898, Judge John C. Tarsney admitted him to the bar 
after an examination taken at Cheyenne. 


_ Although on October 27, 1898, at Cloud Chief, he noted in his 
diary, which he began at the University and continued until Thanks- 
giving before his death, that ‘‘I am sitting in my office most of the 
time now, with a strong inclination to become discouraged at the 


* This sketch on the life of Judge Thomas A. Edwards, active member of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society for nearly thirty years, is 
contributed by one who held him in high esteem and affection as that of a son. 
Mrs. Lawrence N. Morgan is a daughter of Judge Edwards—Catherine Edwards. 


Mr. Morgan is Editor of University Publications in The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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present prospects,’’ business picked up the following months and im- 
proved until by 1899 he was ‘‘doing as much business’’ as anyone 
in the county. 


In May 1900, he received the Democratic nomination for county 
attorney. The campaign was enlivened by an election on August 7 
to determine the location of the county seat. ‘‘New’’ Cordell won and 
the citizens of Cloud Chief were so incensed over the way the contest 
was rigged that they lived up to their reputation by tarring and 
feathering the son of the incumbent county attorney while the father 
‘fled the country.’’ As a matter of fact, this election was illegal, 
and the dispute was not finally settled until 1904 when Theodore 
Roosevelt signed a special bill establishing Cordell es the county 
seat. 


Mr. Edwards was elected in November and moved, perhaps 
prudently, to Cordell shortly afterwards. He was so satisfactory as 
the peoples’ lawyer, or so successful in avoiding both tar and feathers, 
that he was re-elected in 1902. He retired from office voluntarily and 
with some relief in 1904. 


Thomas A. Edwards was elected judge of the Seventeenth Ju- 
dicial District in 1914, an office for which he had failed to receive 
the nomination in the primary of 1907. Governor Williams appointed 
him to the Supreme Court Commission in 1916, where he served for 
eight months. His most celebrated case as a district judge, however, 
came in November 22, 1922, when Chief Justice John B. Harrison of 
the Supreme Court did ‘‘hereby designate, appoint and assign”’ 
Judge Edwards to hold court at Ada, where the case had been moved, 
in the trial of Governor J. B. A. Robertson, charged with accepting 
a bribe to permit the insolvent Bank of Commerce of Okmulgee to 
operate and to receive State funds. 


Some very distinguished lawyers appeared for the defense; the 
legal maneuvers were involved, acrimonious, and would be futile here 
to trace. Ultimately the regular judge in the Ada district, exercising 
his authority under the law, adjourned the term of court, thereby 
preventing the trial which Judge Edwards had ruled should be held. 

Judge Edwards’s conduct of the touchy and scandal-heavy case, 
to which he had been assigned, won favorable comment throughout 
the State. As a result, in part, many people, especially in his old 
district, urged him to run for Governor in 1926. He declined to 
make the race, preferring to remain on the Criminal Court of Appeals 
to which in the meantime, 1924, he had been elected. Had he become 
Governor, he too might have been impeached, as was Governor John- 
ston, but there would have been no ‘‘Ewe Lamb Rebellion”’ to spark 
the show. 

He was elected a justice of the Criminal Court of Appeals from 
the Southern District. The Court, of Thomas H. Doyle, E. S. Bessey, 
later of James Davenport, and of Thomas A. Edwards, was one of 
the ablest appellate courts in the history of the State. 
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Judge Edwards remained on the Criminal Court until 1936 
when he was defeated for a third term by the late Judge Barefoot. 
He and Mrs. Edwards returned to Cordell where for a few years he 
resumed the practice of law. The pleasures of retirement became 
increasingly attractive, and with no reluctance whatever, he turned 
over the business of the office to his youngest son, Charles, after the 
latter’s return from service in World War II. The Judge suffered a 
heart attack on the day after Christmas, 1954; he died ten days later. 


So much for the public record. What of the man who made the 
record? The record says Tom Edwards worked his way through high 
school and college. This has a pleasant sound, especially for sentimen- 
talists who have never done anything of the sort. But what did it actu- 
ally mean to a boy on a hillside farm in Pope County? It meant 
following ‘‘old Jenny with an Avery turning plow’’ when he was 
eight years old; picking cotton and pulling fodder in the sweltering 
heat ; hewing logs for a corn erib; and cutting ‘‘sassafras and persim- 
mon sprouts’’ from a six-acre wheat patch—a job which it seemed 
he could never finish, because when ‘‘no one was near,’’ he would lie 
in the shade and rest and dream. Later, it meant clerking in a store 
or working in the post office, or wherever else he could find a job. 
Studying was done by a smoky lamp, whenever the boy found time. 
In 1890, at sixteen, Tom Edwards received $10.00 from the Youth’s 
Companion for a story, ‘‘Giles.’’? This was easy money. 


Gum Log Valley, as described by Thomas 8. Edward, the Judge’s 
father, in a letter to his sisters, was ‘‘a strip of land about 3 miles 
wide and 15 miles long.’’ He had bought forty acres from the railroad, 
cleared part of it, and planted an orchard. The land was almost worth- 
less. When Tom was fifteen, the family moved to Holly Bend, another 
musical name but with no improvement in the soil. 


Thomas S. Edwards, late Captain in the C. S. A., came from 
Loudoun County, Virginia, - - birth-records in the family Bible, 
carefully preserved by Judge Edwards, date from 1760. He served 
four years in the War, having enlisted in 1861 in the brigade of 
General Jo Shelby—that dashing cavalry officer and ‘‘Undefeated 
Rebel,’’? who wore a plume in his hat, made famous raids into Miss- 
ouri, and after the Surrender, of others, led a mob of fellow rebels 
into Mexico, where he planned to join Maximilian, and return to 
whip the damn Yankees. Captain Edwards did not go on this fan- 
tastie expedition, but his brother, Major John N. Edwards, was 
Shelby’s adjutant, and in later years a well-known newspaper man in 
Missouri. (One of the Confederate battle flags, carried by Shelby’s 
command on its retreat to Mexico, is now in the Confederate Memorial 
Room of the State Historical Society, Oklahoma City.) 


Nowadays we lament the interruptions in the lives of young 
men caused by enforced military service, but let us remember that 
no Public Law 346 or other GI benefits greeted the Conferate vet- 
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erans who returned to their neglected and sometimes ruined homes in 
1865, or as with Captain Edwards, to no home at all. He had received 
before the War some general education, but no professional training ; 
and he could thus teach only in country schools. ‘‘He did pretty 
well under all circumstances,’’ said his son, but he was unsuited for 
teaching and for the ‘‘heavy heartbreaking work of the farmer.’’ 
Captain Edwards married Martha Isabella Allison from Tennessee, 
December 24, 1867. Her family was of Welsh origin. There were six 
children, of whom the Judge was the fourth. Arkansas was better 
than the desolated family home in Virginia, but the going was hard 
for all of them. Inherited love of learning, the will to advance, and 
some plain and fancy scrambling brought the family out of the pov- 
erty of their time and place. 


Judge Edwards scrambled through Russellville high school and 
on to the University of Arkansas in 1895, arriving in Fayetteville 
with $50.00 and a scholarship which paid his tuition. He joined the 
Garland Literary Society, and debated at every opportunity; he 
drilled with the military battalion, and did not grouse about it; he 
played tackle on the football team, acquired some bruises and a life- 
long interest in the game—year after year he watched the Big Red 
play at Norman. In class he had his ups and downs. ‘‘I made,’’ he 
recorded, ‘‘a dead cold flunk on solid geometry yesterday.’’ But 
when he left the University, his instructor wrote that he had done 
‘‘excellent work in Mathematics and History’’; and his sophomore 
English teacher said that he was ‘‘faithful to study, quick to under- 
stand, and could readily give expression to his thoughts.’’ 


And he fell desperately in love with a talented and charming 
senior -- ‘‘popular, intelligent and versatile to a great degree,’’ he 
described her in one of his less extravagant entries. Rose Catherine 
Leverett’s father was Professor of Classics, and his father, Freder- 
ick Percival Leverett, had been a distinguished Latin lexicographer 
and teacher at the Boston Latin School. Professor Charles H. Leverett, 
orphaned at two, had been brought from Massachusetts to Charleston, 
South Carolina, to live with an uncle, an Episcopal clergyman. Thence 
he came to Arkansas in 1868. In the Bay State the Leveretts were 
numerous and outstanding, with a Royal Governor of the colony and 
a president of Harvard College in the family tree. Tom Edwards was 
big and raw-boned, from Gum Log and Holly Bend and Possum Trot, 
Pope County. 


They were not engaged when he left for Oklahoma in 1898, for 
although the good-looking, brown-eyed girl had been gracious and 
friendly, she had now and then been just a little bit “‘contrary,’’ as 
he told her in a poem. Besides, ‘‘R. C. Leverett, Broker and Real 
Estate Agent,’’ was doing a flourishing business, which helped take 
care of her younger brothers and sisters after her father’s death in 
1897. 
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He bombarded her with letters from Cloud Chief, O. T., and she 
replied, and she didn’t stand a chance. They were married in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Fayetteville, on February 24, 1901. Their mar- 
riage of almost fifty-four years was singularly happy. 


Six children were born to them, one died at birth. They were: 
Thomas Leverett, Mary (Mrs. Sanford Babcock), Catherine (Mrs. 
L. N. Morgan), Donald Allison, and John Charles. Judge and 
“Mrs. E.’’? brought them up with constant and loving care, and 
watched their progress with quiet pride. All of them graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma. There were always children— 
to say nothing of friends and relatives—around the house. The 
three daughters-in-law were favorite visitors, but even the sons-in- 
law were weleomed—they always voted the straight Democratic ticket, 
or almost always, and were otherwise of good repute. Later, there 
were children’s children, eleven of them, and one great grandchild. 
The older he grew, the more if possible, he liked to have his children 
and in-laws tell him about what they had seen and done. He never 
offered advice nor interfered with their affairs. 


At least once a year there was a family reunion and dinner, 
which the women-folks supervised and the Judge paid for. Some- 
times it coincided with the last football game of the season at 
Norman. The arguments were always long, loud, and quite beside 
the point. The pitch games were bitterly fought. ‘‘A great joy,’’ 
he said of one of these reunions. On his sixty-eighth birthday he 
noted: ‘‘T still enjoy a lot of youthful things—That is to say, I have 
no sense of advancing years.’’ Until the end, as in Wordsworth’s 
lines, ‘‘. . . his mind was keen, / Intense, and frugal, apt for all 
affairs.’’ 


Judge Edwards once admitted in his diary that he was a poet 
“only by diligent effort.’’ Nevertheless, he was a life-long versifier. 
In March 1885, the Russellville Democrat printed a poem, ‘‘Cleve- 
land’s Inauguration Day,’’ and the editor observed that its author, 
eleven-year old Tommy Edwards, ‘‘evinces considerable rhythmic 
ability as well as patriotism for one of his tender years.’’ What the 
young author’s patriotism and politics were may be gathered from 
the line, ‘‘And the Democrats will cheer for many a day.”’ 


He published two slim volumes, Oklahoma Verse (1921) and 
Geronimo et al. (1939). He had no illusions about the quality of his 
poetry, for his standards of excellence were the great poets whom 
he had read and read again. He wrote verses because he liked to 
tell stories of present and past events in rhymes, and to record his 
Impressions of men and places. Some of them contain lines and 


stanzas of vivid, realistic description and of acute insight into human 
character. 


1b anything, J udge Edwards was a frustrated historian. ‘‘I am 
becoming,’’ he wrote in his diary, October 10, 1899, ‘‘a lover of 
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Oklahoma and Oklahoma history.’’ He read an immense amount of 
history, of all countries and ages of man, but, as he grew older, with 
increasing emphasis on the Southwest and Oklahoma in particular. 
It was a pleasure to take him a new book on the West, issued by 
the University of Oklahoma Press, because he was always eager 
to read it. 


The honor of which he was most proud came in February 1926, 
when he was elected a director of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
He never failed to record in his diary his attendance at the meetings 
of the directors, his pleasure in associating with the officers, and 
his admiration for their work. Law was his business, history his 
great love. He combined the two of them in an article, ‘‘Harly Days 
in the C & A,’’ published in The Chronicles 


History was probably at the bottom of his stamp collecting, in 
which he became interested when he saw a Chicago World’s Fair 
stamp. In addition, of course, to his firm belief that every man 
should have a hobby to which he could withdraw from business 
and family, mess around, and meditate. At any rate, he pursued 
his stamps with zest and acumen. His collection of U. S. stamps 
became known to all philatelists. It was worth money, but it was 
dearer to his heart. ‘‘If there’s a fire,’’ he once told his wife, ‘‘save 
the stamps. Let the children take care of themselves.’’ 


Travel was another of his pleasurable avocations. Expositions 
were his favorite places—St. Louis, Portland, Chicago—for there 
he could see gathered together the products of man’s invention and 
industry, his arts and aspirations. Yet he would go whenever and 
wherever a trip could be arranged; and he would recount in detail 
what he had learned of the ‘‘cities of men and manners, climates, 
councils, governments.’’ 


Judge Edwards was a big man, over six feet tall and weighing 
more than two hundred pounds. He liked to hunt and fish and 
camp on the banks of the South Canadian. On a horseback trip 
once, he found it no hardship to spend the night in a haystack. 
In his diary he wrote that he was thankful first and foremost for 
‘‘health and average ability,’’ and, he added characteristically, ‘‘a 
conscience reasonably clear.’’ 


Then in March 1910, he had a sudden illness which would have 
been a disaster for a man of lesser fortitude. A stroke of paralysis 
caused him to be unable to move a muscle on his entire left side. 
By May, at Hot Springs, Arkansas, he had recovered enough to 
walk to town, ‘‘a distance of half a mile,’’ and return, twice daily, 
and was sure that he would be ‘‘practically sound again in a few 
months.’’ 


1 Thomas A. Edwards, “Early Days in the C & A,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (Summer, 1949), pp. 148-161. 
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His diary gives in two pages a dryly factual account of this 
attack and afterwards is silent about the whole thing. Judge Edwards 
possessed an astonishing capacity, not for stoicism, for merely ac- 
quiesing, but for accepting whatever happened, and for going on 
from there. The eight-year old boy who followed a plow along an 
Arkansas hillside, who lay in the shade and dreamed his dreams, and 
went on to the University, was father of the man who accepted a 
crippled left arm and leg for the rest of his life, and went on to 
the high court of Oklahoma. He was helped by his wife’s protecting 
love. She gave herself completely to his welfare and that of the 
children. But there was with him always an inner strength and 
serenity of mind that never failed nor faltered. 


Judge Edwards had a deep sense of the Mystery of life and 
a faith in God. He enjoyed for some years teaching an adult Bible 
class in the Sunday School of the First Methodist Church at Cordell. 
For himself Judge Edwards had no confidence in man-made dogmas, 
and he distrusted those who would force their own isms and ideologies 
on other men. Yet he granted to every one the right to believe as 
his conscience dictated, for tolerance was basic in his nature. As 
in life we accept, so in death we must accept and go on from there. 
He was, take him for all in all, a Man. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BATTLE 
OF THE WASHITA 


By Theodore A. Ediger and Vinnie Hoffman* 
Moving BEHIND’s StTorY OF THE BATTLE OF THE WASHITA 


Moving Behind was about fourteen years old at the time of 
the Battle of the Washita. She lived in Chief Black Kettle’s camp. 
That was the Cheyenne village which was attacked by Custer’s 
troops. 


Shortly before her death in 1937, Moving Behind (Mrs. Black 
Hawk), whom the writer had known since he was a small child, 
related an eyewitness account of the historic battle of November 
27, 1868. She said she was ‘‘over eighty years old, blind and 
helpless, but still able to remember accurately what happened.”’ 
Though wrinkled and gray, she was still beautiful to me in her 
stately Cheyenne way. 


Praying as she talked, Moving Behind said: 

‘“‘T have lived all these years, and before this no one has ever 
asked me to tell the story about how the soldiers approached the 
Black Kettle camp one morning at daybreak. You should have 
asked me long ago, before I went blind. Then I could have gone 
with you to that place and shown you where we camped and hid— 
if that place is still the same. From what I hear, the place and 
the river are different now. 


“‘T was there, and know what happened to us that morning, 
about dawn. That was where Black Kettle was killed, as well as many 
other Cheyennes. 


‘‘T was an orphan since I was a child, and my close relatives 
reared me. I was a young girl, and began to know a little about 
love at that time. I lived with my aunt, Corn Stalk, and her family. 


* These reminiscent stories by eyewitnesses of the noted Battle of the Washita 
were told to Theodore A. Ediger when he lived in Western Oklahoma some years 
ago. Mrs. Vinnie Hoffman was present with Mr. Ediger when Moving-Behind told 
her story. Mrs. Hoffman is a granddaughter of Chief Heap-of-Birds, one of the 
last of the Southern “Fighting Cheyennes” to surrender in 1875. She lives near 
Hammon, Oklahoma. Mr. Ediger is widely traveled as a correspondent for the 
Associated Press, and now resides at 44 James Street, New Hyde Park, Long Island, 
New York.—Ed. 


1The course of the Washita now is about 600 yards north of the place where 
Black Kettle and his wife were shot from their horse into its waters. The site is 
about one and one-fourth miles northwest of Cheyenne, Roger Mills County, Okla- 
homa. 
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As I remember, my aunt and her husband, Roll Down, were well 
acquainted with Black Kettle and his family, and used to camp near 
him whenever they pitched camp. 


‘‘Now, I will mention the names of some families who also 
camped near Black Kettle: Clown, Bear Tongue, Scabby Man, Half 
Leg, and some others I do not recall. These families all used to camp 
together. One Kiowa man named High Bank also camped _there. 
The rest of the Cheyennes camped east and west along the Washita 
River. 


‘“‘Bear Tongue and Statue were the bravest men, and fought 
valiantly until they were shot and killed. 


‘‘Black Kettle and some of the other Cheyennes had gone off 
somewhere during that time, and had just returned to the camp 
the day before the attack was made. With them they brought 
plenty of sugar, coffee, and other stuff. 


‘‘Someone in the camp said that a warning had been issued 
for us to move at once. They planned to have the camp move. But 
somehow they refused to move away at once. If they only could 
have listened and done what they were told to do! They did not 
feel sure about the warning. Not a soul knew about the secret 
plans that were being laid. 


‘‘T felt rather strange late that evening. 


‘‘Black Kettle’s wife became very angry, and stood outside 
for a long time because they were unable to move that evening. She 
was disappointed. Sometimes your own feelings tell you things 
ahead; perhaps this was what that woman felt. She talked excitedly, 
and said, ‘I don’t like this delay, we could have moved long ago. 
The Agent sent word for us to leave at once. It seems we are crazy 
and deaf, and cannot hear.’ 


“The next morning, just before daylight, someone must have 
suspected that the soldiers were near the camp, for many awoke 
earlier than usual. 


pe heard a woman saying in a low voice: ‘Wake up! Wake 
up! White men! White men are here! The soldiers are approach- 
ing our camp.’ 


‘“We became frightened, and did not know what to do. We 
arose at once. At that instant, the soldiers let out terrible yells, 
and there was a burst of gunfire from them. 


‘““My aunt called me, but as I started to go out, the gi i 

, ; girl with 
whom I had stayed all night grabbed me by the arm and pulled me 
back, saying, ‘Don’t go out, stay inside; the white men might see you 


2 Black Kettle and a party had ridden to Fort Cobb t ili 
Hazen, the special Indian Agent, for protection. ean ihape ttn he 


(Photo, 1937) 


“Moving Behind,’ Cheyenne, who 
was at Chief Black Kettle’s Village, 
November 27, 1868. 


(Painting by John C. Metcalf, from old photograph) 


(Photo, 1937) 


“Wolf Belly Woman,” Cheyenne, 
doing bead work at her home near 
Clinton, Oklahoma. 


Chief Black Kettle, Cheyenne, 
Killed in Battle of the Washita. 
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outside, and shoot you.” My aunt called me again, and told me 
to hurry and come out. I became so frightened that I was trembling, 
but went outside. 


“‘T could see the dark figures of persons running here and there 
in a mad rush. When a burst of gunfire was heard, my aunt would 
catch my hand, and say, ‘Hold my hand tightly, don’t turn it loose 
whatever may happen. We will go somewhere and hide.’ 


‘‘The young men had guns, and they uttered the most terrifying 
war whoops when the fight began. Black Kettle and his wife were 
last seen when they rode off on a horse. 


‘‘The brave man, Statue, on horseback, trotted his horse back 
and forth at the camp, talking in a loud voice to the chiefs. He 
said, ‘That is exactly how I always have felt toward you chiefs, 
that some day you would turn out to be cowards. Leaving the poor, 
helpless women and children behind, and letting them suffer!’ 


‘They say that some got away before daylight, but no one 
saw who they were. Many Indians were killed during the fight. 
The air was full of smoke from gunfire, and it was almost impossible 
to flee, because bullets were flying everywhere. However, somehow 
we ran and kept running to find a hiding place. As we ran, we 
could see the red fire of the shots. We got near a hill, and there 
we saw a steep path, where an old road used to be. There was red 
grass along the path, and although the ponies had eaten some of it, 
it was still high enough for us to hide. 


‘Tn this grass we lay flat, our hearts beating fast; and we were 
afraid to move. It was now bright daylight. It frightened us to 
listen to the noise and the cries of the wounded. When the noise 
seemed to quiet down, and we believed the battle was about to end, 
we raised our heads high enough to see what was going on. We saw 
a dark figure lying near a hill, and later we learned it was the body 
of a woman with child. The woman’s body had been cut open by 
the soldiers. 


‘‘The wounded ponies passed near our hiding place, and would 
moan loudly, just like human beings. We looked again, and could 
see the soldiers forcing a group of Indian women to accompany them, 
making some of the women get into wagons, and others on horses. 


“‘The Indian ponies that were left were driven toward the 
bottoms. Some horses would run back, and the soldiers would chase 
them, and head them the other way. 


‘‘The soldiers would pass back and forth near the spot where I 
lay. As I turned sideways and leoked, one soldier saw us, and rode 
toward where we lay. He stopped his horse, and stared at us. 
He did not say a word, and we wondered what would happen. But 
he left, and no one showed up after that. I suppose he pitied us, 
and left us alone. 
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‘‘Before leaving, the soldiers shot all the Indian ponies which 
they had driven to the bottoms. 


“Tt was getting late in the day, and when all was quiet my 
aunt raised her head and looked around. 


‘* ‘Tiook, we are safe!’ she cried. ‘I can see someone walking up 
the hill. Let us get up now, and go there too.’ 


‘‘Some more Indians were walking toward the first one on the 
hill. We got up, and ran to where the men were standing. Some 
more men and youths were coming from all directions. Some were 
on horseback. 


ce 


‘They (the soldiers) are right across the river, and are 
going slowly, let’s shoot them,’ suggested someone. 


“‘Others said not to shoot, for fear of hitting the Indian women 
who were being taken away by the soldiers. My aunt’s husband 
happened to be there. Scabby and Afraid of Beaver were there 
also, with two extra ponies, one of them my aunt’s slow pony. While 
we stood there, some young men rode up, and ene of them recognized 
me as his girl friend. He got off, and as he shook hands with me, 
he asked, ‘Is this you, Moving Behind?’ 


“‘T said, ‘Yes.” We both cried, and hugged and kissed each 
other. This young man, named Crane, was my sweetheart in the 
good old days when I was young. As I was about to leave, he said, 
‘I will lend you my saddle, and you can return it sometime.’ He 
eo his saddle off his horse, and brought it to me. I took it and 
used it. 


“We all got on our ponies, and rode down to the river to find 
the spot where Black Kettle and his wife were killed, There was a 
shaip curve in the river where an old road-crossing used to be. 
Indian men used to go there to water their ponies. Here we saw the 
bodies of Black Kettle and his wife, lying under the water.2 The 
horse they had ridden lay dead beside them. We observed that they 
had tried to escape across the river when they were shot. 


‘“‘Clown, Afraid of Beaver, Scabby, and Roll Down got off their 
horses, and went down to get the bodies. They were too heavy to 
lift, so they had to drag them in the water, then bring them up. 
Clown got his red and blue blanket, and spread it on the ground 
beside a road a short distance from the river, and the bodies were 
laid on the blanket and covered with the same blanket. Clown got 


the saddle from the dead horse, and gave it to my aunt to use, saddling 
her pony with it. 


3In 1934, WPA workers found a skeleton believed, because of jewelry with it, 
to be that of Black Kettle. The workers made the discovery as they were building 
an extension to a highway bridge over the Washita near the old battle site. They 


donated the bones to the newspaper, the Cheyenne Star, in whose window they were 
on display for years. 
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“It was getting late, and we had to go, so we left the bodies of 
Black Kettle and his wife. As we rode along westward, we would 
come across the bodies of men, women, and children, strewn about. 
We would stop and look at the bodies, and mention their names. 


““We went farther west, up the Washita River, until we got 
to where Afraid of Beaver’s father, named Crooked Wrist, was 
camping. There were some of my relatives there, and they told 
me to remain, that I was welcome at their tepee. I dismounted, and 
went in, and I lived with this family until I married. 


‘fA long time later, when the whites and Indians had quit 
fighting, George Bent* asked us to go and shake hands with a soldier. 
We went, and he said that this was the soldier who saw us hiding, 
and pitied us and saved us. Of course, we shook hands with the 
tall soldier. I recall that he had a brown mustache and blue eyes.’’ 


Wour BELLY WOMAN’sS STORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE WASHITA 


Wolf Belly Woman, daughter of the famed Cheyenne warrior 
chief, old Whirlwind, and the wife of the late John Otterby, told 
me the following in 1939, two years before her death: 


‘‘T was about ten or eleven years old during the Battle of the 
Washita. 


‘‘My father’s camp was not far away from Black Kettle’s, and 
I could hear the battle. But let me tell you how narrowly I escaped 
being in the battle. Black Kettle’s camp was the farthest west on 
the Washita, thus it was the one that was attacked. Next to it there 
was an Arapaho eamp, then another Cheyenne camp, then my phe 8, 
then a Kiowa camp. 


‘“The evening before the battle, I was visiting at Black Kettle’s 
camp with Carrying Quiver, a woman who was a friend of my family. 
At Black Kettle’s camp they wanted Carrying Quiver and me to 
stay overnight, but she said that she had to take me home. 


“‘T am thankful that we did not remain.’’ 


4 George Bent, well known Cheyenne interpreter, died in 1918 at Colony, 
Oklahoma, 
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JOHN N. FLORER: PIONEER OSAGE TRADER 
By Frank F. Finney* 


John N., Florer was born in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, April 19, 
1844. At the age of seventeen, he enlisted in the Union army and 
after the Civil War ended, pushed west to Lawrence, Kansas. For 
a time, he clerked in a store there but finding the occupation too tame 
for his restless and adventurous spirit he left for the new Osage 
reservation in the Indian Territory. He had married Anna Finney 
in Lawrence, whom with their baby girl, Maud, he temporarily left, 
until he found a home for them in their new location. 


Under date of September 22, 1872, he and his partner, R. W. Dun- 
lap received a license from the government to trade with the Osage 
Indians and they established the first trading store at the Osage 
Agency, now Pawhuska. 


During the first few years, and until the buffalo were extermi- 
nated, Florer accompanied the Indians on their hunts to the western 
plains, with wagons of goods to supply their needs. In 1883, he 
branched into the cattle business and obtained with his partner, 
William J. Pollock, the first grazing lease granted by the Osage 
Council covering 75,000 acres. Successive unusually cold winters 
hamstrung the cattle business, and the cattle driven from Texas to 
fatten on the lush grass, died by the hundreds. Florer went bankrupt 
in the cattle venture but his credit was unimpaired with the banks 
and wholesale houses he dealt with in St. Louis and Kansas City. 
He was again able to finance another Indian trading business. This 
time he located his store at a point in the western part of the Osage 
Reservation and named the trading post ‘‘Gray Horse,’’ after an old 
medicine man with the Osage name of Ka-wah-ho-tse. Here he built 
up a large trading business, carrying everything the Indians required. 
Wagons, buggies, lumber, hay and grain and beeves on hoof supple- 
mented the stock of various items under the roof of his large store. 
‘“‘Johnny Shinkah’’, as Florer was known by all of the Osages, became 
their friend to whom they turned for advice and help in time of 
trouble. He spoke their language and was genuinely attached to 
them and their country which he referred to as ‘‘God’s Country.’’ 


* Mr. Frank F. Finney of Oklahoma City contributed this sketch on the life 
of John N. Florer, early trader among the Osages in Oklahoma, upon request as 
the subject is introductory to the article that follows in this same number of The 
Chronicles, giving reminiscences of James Edwin Finney as told to the late Dr. 
Joseph B. Thoburn in 1918. John N. Florer’s wife was Anna Finney, sister of 
James Edwin Finney and Thomas McKean Finney. Florer was brother of Thomas 
McKean Finney’s wife, Abbie Florer, who were the parents of Frank F. Finney. 


—Ed. 
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+ a 


Be it aera WANe at 
Bel AE Gly 4 
trading under the name and firm of .. 
having filed .... L 


application before me for a license to trade with the . 


tribe of Indians 


at the ac place within the aL of the ot oe said—Lodiome—viz : 


ae acs LAM, \nl ups (i 
Hs Qe filed with me a bond in pine sum of 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, with A) Dre IC At PSK Ae 


as sureties, conditioned as required by law, for the faithful observance of all the laws Fa regulations 


provided for the government of trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, and reposing special trust and 
confidence in the patriotism, humanity, and correct business habits of the said applicant , and being 
satisfied that ..\h WAS, citizen Sof the United States as required by law, on hereby 
authorized to carry on the business 4 trading with the said tribe i the above-named ’place for the 


term x one year from the .. Oe. ; day of .. - , eighteen hundred 
Sed T Lor, and to ron in. Si reo si uae thereat the following-named persons, 
or any of them, in the capacities affixed to their names, respectively, viz: Aufiicnng mab aunemaberts 


all of whom I am Leer of my own knowledge, or from the testimonials which have been placed in 


my hands, sustain a fair character and are fit to be in aw Indian country. 


Given under my hand and seal this . NYE iON nnn GBY Of hy Vipgoa bas = 
eighteen hundred ab. wh Gow eee 


Cae Sc ae 


Pics 5) r ded qe A 4 Mn __, - ununuunuay United States Agent for the 
Ae Ae, ea ry: : ditt: tribe) of Indians, do solemnly 


that the license hereto annexed and granted ee me has been granted without any 
agreement or ee with the party so licensed, or any other person or persons on the behalf of 


the party so licensed, for any benefit or advantage to myself, directly or indirectly, present or future, or 


to any person or persons on my behalf, in any manner whatever; and that no arrangement for such 


benefit to myself, or other person on my behalf, is in contemplation in case said license shall be approved. 


yest awe 
a Cetin 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Washington, D. C. Licenses, Volume 2. 


JOHN N. FLORER, TRADER’S LICENSE 
1872 
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As Florer prospered, he vacated his small home adjacent to the 
store, and built a larger dwelling apart from the store on higher 
ground. Here orchards and gardens flourished on the pleasant sur- 
rounding grounds, with barns and pasture to the rear. With open- 
handed hospitality he delighted to entertain his friends and those 
who came from the states were surprised to find in this out of the way 
place, the comforts of civilization, such as ice from the ice house 
and running water in the house piped from the large tank kept filled 
from the windmill over the well. 


In 1891, his daughter, Maud was married to John L. Bird who 
was employed in the Florer store. Bird became the first sheriff of 
Osage County after Statehood and engaged in the banking and oil 
business in later days. The wedding ceremony conducted by the 
Reverend Richard Cordley, of Lawrence, and attended by a large group 
of guests, was held in the store. Indian blankets which were hung 
to curtain off a part of the store provided a colorful setting for the 
occasion. 


It was in the early eighteen nineties, that Florer whose drive had 
brought him into the wilderness of the Osage country again revealed 
the qualities of the pioneer who goes ahead of the crowd with vision 
and determination to achieve his goals. An Indian one day, took him 
to a spot on the banks of Sand creek and pointed to a scum casting 
rainbows on the surface of the water. The Indian managed to soak 
and squeeze out from a blanket enough crude oil to provide the trader 
a sample. From that day, Florer became imbued with the belief that 
the Osage reservation, was as he expressed it ‘‘underlaid with oil.’’ 
With characteristic energy he set to work with the twofold purpose 
of obtaining the consent of the Osages to grant an oil and gas lease 
on their lands and to find responsible parties with sufficient daring 
to be interested in the wildcat scheme and to take the financial risks 
involved. 


Through A. C. Stitch, a banker of Independence, Kansas, who at 
one time had been a partner with him in the Gray Horse store, Florer 
found the men he was looking for in Henry Foster and his brother 
Edwin B. Foster. These men were natives of New England and had 
successfully promoted the building of a railroad in southeastern 
Kansas. The Osage full-bloods were a conservative people, stubborn 
in holding to their old ways and customs, and fearful of anything 
that would bring more white men to the reservation to change things. 
It took all of Florer’s influence and the support of the more pro- 
gressive mixed-bloods to swing the majority of the tribe in favor of 
the lease which was entered into March 16, 1896 by Principle Chief 
James Bigheart on behalf of the Osage Tribe and Edwin B. Foster. 
The blanket lease covered the entire reservation for oil and gas mining 
purposes for a period of ten years. This historic lease marked the 
beginning of the era which would bring fabulous riches to the Osages. 
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Although the development of the Osage lease during the first few 
years went slowly, by 1905 many producing wells were brought in 
on the lease, and the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
which had acquired ownership of the blanket lease was progressing 
in a more favorable and prosperous condition. John N. Florer’s 
dreams were materializing on a vaster scale than even that optimistic 
pioneer had hoped for. 


Bright as his prospects were in the oil business, clouds came to 
nullify this good fortune and to darken his life. His wife, to whom 
he was devoted, died at Gray Horse in 1904. The following year his 
son Walter Osage Florer, the first white child to be born on the 
Osage reservation, died in Denver. His only son had married Minta 
Pollock, daughter of the former partner of his father in the cattle 
business and who later served as agent for the Osages. Tuberculosis 
had also taken hold of Carl, son of Florer’s friend, A. C. Stitch of 
Independence. The fathers of the boys fitted out a covered wagon, 
bought a fine team of mules and started them to the mountains with 
a driver and a cook in search of their health. With heavy heart, Florer 
turned over the trading business at Gray Horse to his brother in law, 
T. M. Finney and sadly left the home where he had resided many 
happy years, to take up his abode in Alameda hotel in Bartlesville. 


After a short illness, Colonel Florer, as he had come to be known, 
died, January 10, 1907 in the home of his nephew, Mortimer F. Still- 
well, manager of the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company at 
Bartlesville. He was buried in the family plot in the cemetery at 
Lawrence, Kansas, from which town he had launched forth for the 
Indian country, 35 years before. John Palmer, a full blood Sioux 
Indian, who was adopted into the Osage tribe as a child and became a 
prominent lawyer, represented the tribe at the final services and paid 
eloquent tribute to ‘‘Johnny Shinkah’’, ‘‘the greatest friend the 
Osages ever had.’’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF A TRADER IN 
THE OSAGE COUNTRY 


By James Edwin Finney 


As ToLp To JosePpH B. THOBURN* 


I entered the service of Dunlap & Florer, traders at the Osage 
Indian Agency, in the autumn of 1872. I had left the Sac and Fox 
Agency and was traveling across the country to Lawrence, Kansas. 
When I arrived at the Arkansas River, I found a large band of Osage 
Indians encamped on the north side of the river in the vicinity of 
the mouth of Salt Creek, whither they gathered to start on their annual 
buffalo hunt on the Great Plains. Dunlap & Florer generally em- 
ployed freighters to haul the goods which they took to the buffalo 
range for trade with the Indians during the hunting season. It re- 
quired from eighteen to thirty-five wagons to haul the needed goods 
and supplies for each of the three main hunting camps. The stocks 
of goods thus carried included flour, sugar, coffee, tobacco, blankets, 
ealico ete. 


* The original manuscript of James Edwin Finney’s “Reminiscences”, written 
by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, the well known state historian who gave many 
years of service in the Oklahoma Historical Society, is in the J. B. Thoburn 
Collection in the Historical Society. Dr. Thoburn was a personal friend of Mr. 
Finney and visited him in his home where the two talked over early events and 
incidents in Oklahoma history. Mr. James Edwin Finney was the uncle of Mr. 
Frank F, Finney whose home is in Oklahoma City, and who contributed the article 
on “John N. Florer: The Pioneer Osage Trader”, published in this same issue of 
The Chronicles —Ed. 


1 James Edwin Finney was born at Matinsburg, Homes County, Ohio, August 
17, 1852, the son of Rev. Thomas McKean and Jane (Orr) Finney. His father 
was a Presbyterian minister. Both parents died during his childhood and the chil- 
dren were scattered among relatives, his own childhood and early youth being 
spent in Iowa, Connecticut and Ohio. In 1868, young Finney came from Ohio to 
Lawrence, Kansas, where the husband of one of his sisters (Major John K. Rankin) 
was postmaster. After clerking in the Agency, at Quenemo, Osage County, Kansas, 
subsequently, he engaged in clerking in the trading post at the Sac and Fox Agency, 
of which Major Rankin was proprietor. In 1870, when the main body of the Sac 
and Fox tribe left Kansas for their new reservation in the Indian Territory, he was 
engaged in helping to remove the trading establishment and set it up at the new 
Agency, where he remained for a time as clerk. Several times he was sent as a 
messenger from the Sac and Fox Agency to the nearest railway point in Kansas. 
In the autumn of 1872, he entered the service of Dunlap & Florer, traders at the 
Osage Agency, now known as Pawhuska, where he remained for fourteen years. 
He then entered the train service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company with which he remained for eighteen years. After leaving the railway 
service, he was engaged principally in insurance and building and loan association 
business. He was married at Lawrence, Kansas, in 1877, to Miss Alice M. Hopkins, 
of Ironton, Ohio. James Edwin Finney died at his home in McAlester, Oklahoma 


on September 2, 1933.—Ed. 
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The Osage Indians had but recently removed from Southern 
Kansas to their new reservation in the Indian Territory, their old 
agency having been on Drum Creek, near Independence, in Mont- 
gomery County. Ever since the buffalo had disappeared from the 
country between the Neosho and the Arkansas, many years before, 
they had been on Drum Creek, near Independence, in Montgomery 
County. The Osages had no wagons but were possessed of large 
numbers of horses and ponies, practically all of which were driven 
along on the journeys to the buffalo country, many of the animals 
being used as beasts of burden with heavy packs lashed upon their 
backs. In those days the Osages measured their worldly wealth in 
horses. Big Chief and Saucy Chief each had about 125 head of 
horses and most of the other chiefs and leaders had large herds also. 
Most of the ordinary braves had from ten to fifteen head each. 


Practically all of the Osage Indians went out on the annual buffalo 
hunt, only one or two families of each band remaining at home on 
the reservation to take care of the old people, the sick and infirm. 
They generally gathered in three large bands of camps for the hunt- 
ing season, each of which held together until the return to the reserva- 
tion. The Little Osage band, under the leadership of Chetopah, 
generally encamped to the north. The middle band was under the 
leadership of Big Hill Joe (Pawnee-no-pah-she), who was the head 
chief of the whole Osage tribe. The southern band, which was re- 
garded as the most untractable, was composed of the followers of 
Big Chief, Black Dog, Claremore and Ne-kah-kee-pah-nah. 


When the band with which I was to be connected during the 
hunting season started west, it crossed the Arkansas at the ‘‘big 
bend,’’ above the present town of Ralston, and proceeded in a nearly 
due westerly course to the region about the headwaters of Eagle 
Chief Creek, in what is now Woods County, Oklahoma, where the 
hunting camp was pitched. The Little Osages, under Chetopah, had 
their camp on the Salt Fork, near the mouth of the Medicine Lodge 
River. The other band had its encampment south of the Cimarron. 
When engaged in moving out to the buffalo ranges, the Osages were 
usually en route by 9 or 10 am., and the day’s march generally 
ended about 4 p.m. Certain well known trails were generally fol- 
lowed each year and the successive campgrounds (selected because 
of their proximity to wood, water and grass for pasturage) were 
therefore familiar to all. They did not carry lodge-poles with them 
and, hence, no lodges were pitched during the course of the journey. 
Instead, blankets, robes or strips of canvas were thrown over tree 
branches or brush in such a way as to form a temporary shelter. 
Holes were generally dug for the camp-fires, presumably to prevent 
the possibility of setting the prairies on fire. Each family had its 
own pony herder. Most of the ponies or horses were hobbled when 
turned out .o graze after the day’s march had ended—a precaution 


that probably had its origin in the days when predatory raids from 
other tribes were more or less frequent. 
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When the band arrived at the site selected for the permanent 
hunting camp (which was invariably on a wooded stream, where 
fuel and lodge-poles could be easily secured) the lodges were set 
up, covered with buffalo skins and made comfortable for the season. 
As already stated, the trader who accompanied the band always 
carried a large stock of goods, which were unloaded and made secure. 
A large lodge was assigned to the trader and one Indian, commonly 
known as ‘‘the trader’s brave,’’ gave his whole time and that of his 
squaw to the service of the trader. The squaw kept the lodge 
swept and its contents in order and cooked the meals, while her spouse 
assisted the trader in storing and handling the stock in trade and acted 
as custodian or guardian in case his employer had occasion to be 
absent from camp for a few hours. It is worthy of note in this con- 
nection that the Indians who were thus employed by the traders 
were invariably faithful to the trust this reposed in them and the 
property thus left in their care was perfectly safe. 


The first thing to be done after getting the hunting camp located 
and arranged was to send out scouting parties to locate the buffalo 
herds. When these returned and reported where the game might 
be found, the several hunting parties were made up and the hunt 
was organized. If it was late in the day, the start was planned for 
the following morning. Each Osage hunter had one or more buffalo 
ponies which had been carefully trained for the chase and these were 
groomed and prepared for the hunt. The hunters rode bare-back, 
urging their steeds directly into the center of the herd. In killing 
the buffalo, they used the bow and arrow almost exclusively for the 
purpose of disabling the game. Indeed, the traders were not per- 
mitted to sell fire-arms to them until just about the time the buffalo 
herds had been exterminated, and even then only muzzle loading 
euns could be sold. 


The Osage bow was. large and long, some of them being full 
six feet in length. These were invariably made of the wood of the 
bois d’are, or Osage orange tree. The bow-strings were made of 
buffalo sinew. For a month before starting on the annual buffalo 
hunt, the hunters were engaged in making arrows, great care being 
exercised in making them straight and having them properly tipped 
and feathered. The arrows were made of selected ash or willow 
and the steel tips were procured from the blacksmith at the Agency. 
Turkey feathers were used in the feathering which was designed to 
cause the shaft to revolve in its flight. Incidentally, it may be stated 
that the Osages were expert bowmen. Archery contests were common 
among them, two stakes about 200 yards apart and each covered 
by a blanket or robe, serving as the targets. At that distance, the 
Osage bowman would elevate the tip of his arrow and endeavor to 
drive it through the blanket which covered the stake near which the 
bowmen of the rival party were standing. Then when all the mem- 
bers of both parties had shot their arrows, there would be a foot race, 
each party running for the goal or target at the opposite end of the 
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field or range where each individual recovered his own arrows. — This 
was known as ‘‘distance shooting’’ and it resulted in developing a 
degree of accuracy of which any rifleman might well be proud. 


The Osage buffalo hunters seldom killed their quarry out right. 
They aimed to hit the beast in the loin and thus disable it, after 
which they would proceed in the chase of others. Then when they 
had disabled all of the animals that were desired for that day, the 
hunters returned and attended to the work of dispatching them. 
First approaching the wounded buffalo from the rear, with a sharp 
hunting-knife the animal was hamstrung. The keen, pointed blade 
of the knife was plunged in at the base of the skull, just back of 
the horns, causing the death of the animal in a few moments. While 
some of these operations might appear dangerous to the uninitiated, 
the skilled Osage hunter went about it as cooly as if there were no 
personal risk involved. It will be noted that this was quite different 
from the methods pursued by the Indians of the Plains tribes, who 
endeavored to kill the buffalo outright by penetrating a vital spot 
with the arrow. Parenthetically, it might not be out of place to 
remark that the Osage people often related the exploit of one of their 
Kaw kinsmen who succeeded in disabling two buffalo by discharging 
one arrow clear through the loin of one animal and into that of another. 


The Osage buffalo hunters, unlike those of the Cheyenne, Co- 
manche and other tribes of the Plains (who left the work of skinning 
the game to the women), always skinned the animals, cut up the meat 
and brought it into camp, where the women attended to the curing 
and packing of the meat and dressing and tanning the hides. The 
meat was prepared for preservation and transportation back to the 
reservation, by smoking and drying. It is well to emphasize the 
fact that the Osage people saved and utilized all of the meat of every 
animal that was killed on the hunt and that they wasted none—in 
fact, they never killed more than was needed for their proper sub- 
sistence—in fact, they refused to kill for hides and robes, even to 
please the traders. In cutting up the carcass, the meat was taken off 
in broad, thin pieces—as large in area as possible but never thick. 
While the men were killing and bringing in the meat, the women had 
been building long arbors of brush and poles, upon the top and 
sides of which the pieces of meat were spread or hung. The smudge 
fires were built beneath and the process of curing was begun by 
smcking the meat, after which it was finished by drying in the sun. 
When this process was completed, the dried meat was carefully 
packed and baled and was then encased in raw-hide coverings and 
tied with raw-hide thongs. The Indians cured buffalo meat by 
drying without being salted, and its flavor was such that white people 
eee accustomed to it do not like dried beef to this day because 
of the salt. 


The Osage hunters divided the game taken in their hunting. 
When a hunting party rode into a herd of buffalo, one hunter, more 
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skilled than his fellows, might kill several times as many as some 
of the others, yet in the division of the meat and hides there was 
always a spirit of generosity which forbade the display of an undue 
discrimination because of superior prowess or skill. Thus if the results 
of the hunt were abundant, there was plenty for everyone engaged 
mit 


The season of the annual buffalo hunt on the Plains was always 
one of gladness and joy among the Osage people, for there and then 
they could feel free from the restraints of reservation life—it was 
like life in the old days, before the white men came to mark the 
bounds of tribal reservations and to assume authority to say where 
and when the Indians might depart therefrom. The days were bright 
with the glorious sunshine of a western autumn, with just a tinge 
of haze on the distant horizon, while the cool, clear nights seemed to 
invite feast and frolic, with dancing and singing. At such times 
also, the old men of the band were wont to gather about the camp- 
fires in a reminiscent mood and there recount the tales of prowess 
on the war-path and in the chase. 


In addition to curing the meat and caring for their camp 
duties, the Osage women spent much time and effort in the work of 
tanning and dressing the skins of buffalo and making them into robes 
for domestic use and for barter with the traders. The traders never 
bought buffalo hides from the Indians unless these had been 
thoroughly dressed and tanned. In buying buffalo robes, the trader 
placed valuations according to size, condition of the hair, thickness 
and texture of the skin, care used in tanning, etc. The best buy for 
one season by Dunlap & Florer was 3,000 soft robes. These were 
baled, with the help of the Indians, ten in a bale. They were 
freighted from the buffalo range in Western Oklahoma to Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, whence they were shipped by rail to St. Louis, where 
they sold for an average price of $6.25 each. In addition to buffalo 
robes, the traders who accompanied the Osage Indians to the Plains 
also took in large numbers of gray wolf, coyote and skunk pelts and 
some otter and beaver skins as well. Few deer were killed on the 
buffalo range, though buckskins in considerable quantity were bought 
at the Agency trading post. The traders did not buy cured buffalo 
meat except for their own use. However, they did buy and ship 
large quantities of dried buffalo tongue. 


The hunting camps which were established in the heart of the 
buffalo range in November were generally occupied until January 
or February and sometimes it was well into April before all of the 
bands had returned to the reservation. The return march was in 
slow stages, with long encampments where the grass afforded good 
pasturage for the horse herds. The bales of cured meat, hides, robes 
and pelts, together with blankets, bedding, cooking utensils ete., were 
securely lashed on the backs of extra horses for the purposes of 
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transportation. The freight wagons of the trader, which had gone 
out heavily laden with provisions, returned loaded with robes, furs 
and peltries. 


After the return from the buffalo country to the reservation, 
the various bands scattered and settled at their accustomed haunts 
for the next summer season. Thus the Little Osages (Chetopah and 
Nopawalla) generally lived on the Caney; Big Hill band and Paw- 
huska’s band generally had their settlements on Salt Creek; Clare- 
more’s band usually pitched its villages on Hominy Creek; the bands 
of Black Dog and Big Chief were commonly on the Arkansas, while 
those of Saucy Chief and George Beaver were on Bird Creek, above 
and below the Agency respectively. Hach of these villages had its 
dance house, which was a lodge that was larger than any of those 
which were used as domiciles. Council and ceremonial meetings were 
held in these dance houses as well as numerous dances. The Osages 
had nearly ceased to use the old-time bark-covered lodges, though 
a few were still standing and occupied in Big Chief’s village. 


At their permanent villages, the women had small patches of 
tilled ground in which they planted and grew corn. They seldom 
grew beans, squash, melons or other vegetables. They cured much 
of the corn when it was in the roasting-ear stage, cutting it from 
the cob and drying it in the sun in considerable quantities, in which 
condition it could be kept indefinitely. The corn patches were 
generally on river or creek bottom land, where the soil was naturally 
fertile. Sometimes, though not always, these corn patches were 
protected by fences of brush. 


Physically, the Osage Indians of that day were still in their 
active life in the open which tended to make them lithe and muscular 
rather than portly as many of them have become since they have 
formed more sedentary habits. The were capable of great physical 
endurance. This was especially noticeable in the Osage runners. 


_ _ In the winter of 1875-6, after they failed to find any buffalo, 
it became necessary for me to send a message to the traders at 
Pawhuska from the camp at Sewell’s Ranch, on Pond Creek, near 
the site of the present village of Jefferson. Two Osage boys, neither 
of whom was yet twenty years old, were selected to carry the message. 
I suggested that they take horses but they declined, stating they 
could make the journey quicker afoot than they could hope to do 
with their grass fed ponies in the winter season. Near the Chickaskia 
River, they attempted to pass a herd of cattle unobserved through 
the tall grass. A cattle man shot at them and killed one of the boys. 
The other hid until night and then crept back to the body of his 
slain companion and secured the written message and then went on 
his way alone, fording creeks and swimming rivers. He reached the 
Agency, distant 107 miles from the starting point, and delivered the 
message, which brought Messrs. Dunlap and Florer posthaste to 
our camp. Upon another occasion, Agent Beede had found it neces- 
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sary to take a trip to Lawrence, Kansas. He left the Agency in 
an ambulance with a good team. An hour later the chief clerk at 
the Agency (Lew Wismeyer) found it necessary to communicate with 
him. A young Osage runner, started out afoot and overtook the 
agent at Hickory Station, thirty-five miles distant and brought a 
note back from him, covering the distance both ways in a day, for 
five dollars! 


Merrtina WitH AN INDIAN War Party 


Sometimes the traders would visit the buffalo range in advance 
of the departure of the Indians from the reservation, for the pur- 
pose of noting the prospects and selecting proper locations for the 
hunting camps. Upon one occasion, in the autumn of 1873, I ac- 
companied Mr. John N. Florer, my brother-in-law, who was a mem- 
ber of the firm in whose service I was employed, upon such a pre- 
liminary inspection trip. The Osage hunters were preparing for 
the hunt but as yet none had left the reservation—in fact, no per- 
mits were ever granted for any of them to leave until all were ready 
to go. Mr. Florer and I started out alone, driving a team of good 
horses, hitched to a heavy, covered hack which contained provisions 
sufficient for a trip of two weeks’ duration. We were armed with 
revolvers and in addition Mr. Florer carried a shotgun and I had 
a Winchester rifle. 


When we left the Osage Agency, now known as Pawhuska, and 
started westward, we were in a wilderness which extended westward 
across the Great Plains to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Starting 
early in the morning, we drove forty miles that day, through a 
country which was literally teeming with deer, antelope, wild turkeys, 
prairie chickens and smaller game animals and birds. Our camp, 
that first night out, was at the rock ford across the Arkansas, about 
four miles above the mouth of Beaver Creek, near the southern 
extremity of the Kaw Reservation. There were no wagon roads or 
highways which we could follow in our course. There were the 
trails made by the ponies of hunting parties during preceding seasons 
but it was impossible to follow these with a wagon in some places, 
so we found it necessary to extensive detours with our vehicle 
in order to avoid ravines and other rough places. The only trace 
of civilization which we saw on our westward journey was the 
Chisholm Trail, a wagon road leading from the terminus of the 
railway at Wichita, Kansas, southward to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indian Agency, at Darlington, and to Fort Sill, which was also 
traversed by the northward-bound herds of range cattle which were 
driven from Texas to Kansas. 


On our return journey we crossed the Chisholm Trail at Sewell’s 
ranch and stage station, on Pond Creek, at or near the site of the 
present village of Jefferson and, excepting the men whom we met 
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there, we had not seen a human being during the course of our trip, 
which had extended sixty miles farther to the west, and we had not 
even heard the sound of a gun during that time. We camped in the 
timber on Pond Creek, about five miles below Sewell’s that night. 
Breaking camp before sunrise, Florer and I planned to drive to the 
Arkansas River that day and to reach the Agency in the evening of 
the day following. We intended to cross the Salt Fork at a ford 
near the mouth of Pond Creek. We were making fair progress on 
our way, with the early morning sun shining in our faces, when 
suddenly we saw something flashing and glittering in the sunlight, 
five or six miles ahead and off to the right in the range of sand 
hills which bordered the north bank of the Salt Fork. We stopped 
our team to reconnoitre. Soon we discovered that the glittering and 
flashing came from the long-bladed heads of Indian spears which were 
held aloft as the mounted warriors were riding directly toward us. 

‘A war party, sure as fate!’’ exclaimed Mr. Florer, and then 
he added, ‘‘but they’re not Osages, for the whole tribe is on the 
reservation, getting ready for the hunt.’’ We counted the Indians— 
there were eighteen of them and all were mounted. It seemed 
probable that this was a war party of strange Indians and that 
meant trouble for the white men on the Plains in those days. It 
was evident from the actions of the Indians that they had not yet 
discovered our vehicle. There was no timber near in which we 
might hide, so we decided to move ahead as quietly as possible, 
hoping that we might not attract the attention of the Indians or that 
they would not ride out of their way to attack us. We believed 
that if we could get across the Salt Fork, below the mouth of Pond 
Creek, we might be able to make our escape, otherwise, because of 
the superior number of the Indians, we would have small chance, 
even though we were well armed. 


The distance between us and the war party had been shortened 
to about two miles, and we were growing hopeful that we might slip 
past unmolested. Suddenly, however, the warriors were seen to halt 
on their ponies and sit gazing at us. Then they started across the 
valley toward us at full speed. We urged our team to a fast trot, 
hoping that the Indians would not try to head us off. But soon 
they began to draw nearer, galloping through the tall blue-stem 
grass, shaking their shining spears in the sunlight. Each warrior 
was naked, save the cloth about his lions, and his body was painted 
black, which was a sure sign that he was after scalps. The curtains 
of our hack were tightly drawn, which shut us from view unless we 
were approached from the front. 


“It’s a run for the crossing and other side of Salt Fork,’’ said 
Florer, ‘‘and, if we have to fight, we will have an advantage in the 
timber over there.’’? Lashed with the stinging whip, the two big 
sorrels sprang forward on a dead run. The pursuing warriors did 
not utter a sound, seemingly preferring a still hunt, lest they possibly 
might attract the attention of other white men possibly riding 
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through the country. The tall grass hindered the speed of their 
war ponies, while the smooth trail made an ideal course for the 
racing sorrels. A glance behind removed the last doubt as to the 
hostile intentions of the war party, for all of the warriors were 
riding like fiends and were viciously applying the quirt at every 
jump of their steeds. While the race for the ford lasted only 
a few minutes, it seemed like an age before the panting sorrels 
sprang into the turbid, sandy waters of Salt Fork. On the opposite 
side was a steep bank and, as our team struggled to pull the heavy 
hack up to the level land beyond, the rear end of the vehicle was 
splashed by the pursuing ponies of the war party, so close was the 
finish of the race. 


By the time we reached the level land, and before we could draw 
our guns, the warriors had encircled us and one of the painted and 
feathered savages who had rode in the lead had seized one of our 
hcrses by the bit. Then a most extraordinary scene was enacted sim- 
uitaneously by the chief of the war party and Flcrer: Placing his 
hand over his mouth, the former gave voice to a long-drawn-out ex- 
clamation of astonishment and chagrin, which sounded lke ‘‘Woh- 
ho-o-o!’’ while Florer exclaimed, ‘‘Well, I’ll be damned, if they’re 
not Osages!’? And so they were—they all belonged to the Beaver 
band of the Osage tribe and were personally led by their chief, George 
Beaver and his brother Charley. We were personally acquainted 
with every one of them. 


Surprised and disconcerted, George Beaver dismourted and 
approached us with outstretched hand but a thought striking me, I 
cautioned Florer not to shake hands with him, adding, ‘‘ Act as if you 
do not know them. We’ve got those fellows just where we want 
them; let me handle this job.’’ As none of the members of the band 
could speak English, I then adressed George Beaver in his own langu- 
age, saying, ‘‘No. we will not shake hands with you.’’ Beaver stepped 
back and, folding his arms across his breast, asked in a haughty tcne, 
‘‘What is your business out in this country?’’ to which I veplied, 
‘‘More business than you have. You have no right here—you have 
no permit to be off your reservation. Do you know what we could 
do with you and all your men? Before another moon we could have 
you and all your men in prison at Fort Smith with your hands this 
way,’’ as I crossed my wrists in such a way as to suggest handcuffs. 


‘‘What! Brother, you wouldn’t do that, would you?’’ asked Bea- 
ver, to which I made answer, ‘‘I am thinking about it. Johnny 
Shinka (ie., ‘Little John,’ by which name Florer was commonly 
known among the Osages) and I have been with you and your people 
a great many years and have always been your friends. Now, when 
we come out here on a business trip that is to help your people, you 
pick up a war party to chase us over the prairie like coyotes and kill 
us. We will have a settlement right now.’’ 
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We felt reasonably safe, for the members of the war party knew 
that our whereabouts could be traced and that to attack us would al- 
most certainly lead to discovery. Beaver was deeply concerned. He 
wanted to get out of the predicament as best he could. So he said to 
me, ‘‘ You know how many ponies I have and where they are. (He had 
about 125 good ponies at home on the reservation) ‘‘Drive on home 
and go right down to my herd and pick out five of the best that you 
can find. You keep them. That’s just for you to keep your mouth 
shut and say nothing about this.’’ 


Florer was in favor of taking the ponies and calling it square but 
I felt differently in regard to the matter. In fact, it seemed to me 
that we might just as well turn a big trick while we were at it and 
secure the trade of the whole Beaver band—twenty-five or thirty 
families—during the ensuing winter’s hunt. So, addressing him, I 
said, ‘‘ Already we have more ponies than we want. I am going to 
tell you something. You know how many years you have been a 
friend of old Nah-hutsa-hi-kah? (i.e. Osage name of Hiatt, a trader 
who was a rival of Dunlap & Florer). All the time you have been 
carrying your buffalo robes to Nah-hutsa-hi-kah and buying his 
goods. You never trade with us. Our mouths will not be shut, not 
only for this winter’s hunt, but for all the time we are trading at 
Paw-hu-ska, that you will throw the trade of your family and all of 
your band to our store.’’ 


This ultimatum hit Beaver squarely between the eyes. Without 
replying, he stepped back to his companions, where a hasty consulta- 
tion was held. Then he came back and held out his hand, saying, 
‘“That is a promise. We will keep it.’? Then the pursued and the 
pursuers sat down on the ground and smoked and talked for several 
hours as if there were no scalps to be taken and no scalps to be saved. 
In parting, Beaver said, ‘‘We are now friends and my word is as 
good as yours, and if you keep yours, you need not fear me. I will 


do just as I promised.’’ With that, he motioned to his warriors and 
they rode away. 


Beaver kept his word to the letter and ever afterward the mem- 
bers of the Beaver band traded exclusively with Dunlap & Florer. 
Their sudden desertion of their old friend, Nah-hutsa-hi-kah was a 
mystery which he never succeeded in solving nor could the other trad- 
ers ever understand why such a sudden change of heart had come 
over the Beaver band. A few surviving members of that war party still 
live in Osage County, Oklahoma, and, if they could read this recital 
of their foray, long years ago, it would undoubtedly cause them 
some perturbation, for they are still living in the past. 


OSAGE CHIEFS AND LEADERS IN THE 1870’s 


The chiefs and leaders of the Osage tribe in those days were, al- 
most without exception, men of remarkable personality. Having been 
reared under conditions called for the exercise and development of 
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their fullest physical powers as well as prowess in war and the chase, 
they were radically different in appearance and disposition from the 
Osages who have been reared during the past third of a century in 
which peace, ease and indolence have prevailed. In fact, they were 
just such men as George Catlin and Washington Irving had described 
in writing of the Osages nearly half a century earlier as among 
the very best types of the Indian race on the continent. I am sure 
that anyone who knew the Osage people, in the earlier ’seventies, 
when they still depended largely upon the buffalo hunt for their sub- 
sistence, must regard with keenest regret the physical deterioration 
which is so manifest in the Osage people of the present day and the 
changes in trait and disposition which have taken place as well. 


One of the most remarkable men in the Osage tribe in those days 
was Big Hill Joe, known also as Governor Big Hill, the hereditary 
chief of the Osage people. His Osage name was Pawnee-no-pah-she, 
which by interpretation, signifies ‘‘he fears not the Pawnees.’’ In 
his youth, Big Hill Joe had been educated at the Osage Catholic Mis- 
sion in Kansas and he was not illiterate or untutored as to the ways 
of civilization. However, he was regarded as a reactionary or con- 
servative rather than a progressive, and was not at all liberal in his 
views as to the civilization of his people. In bearing he was stern 
and unapproachable, extremely dignified, with a regal air that was 
not unimpressive to the white man as well as the Osage. So far as 
any outward appearance might indicate, he was lacking in the ele- 
ments of sentiment and sympathy. He was pre-eminently a polli- 
tician and a manipulator and was keen in his ability to discern and 
analyze the motives of other men. While he was known to be suscep- 
tible to undue influences, he was an expert in the art of concealing 
evidence that might prove embarrassing. He was in the prime of life 
when I first knew him. He had three wives. He died in 1878. 


Chetopah, whose name in the Osage language signifies ’’four 
Lodges,’’ and in whose honor a Kansas town was christened, was the 
chief counsellor of the Osage Nation. He was strong and he was an 
advocate of peace. He was the leading chief of the Little Osage 
tribe. 


Hard Rope, who was a member of Pawhuska’s band, was the war 
chief of the Osage tribe. He will be remembered as one of the Osage 
scouts who accompanied the command of General Custer, on the Wash- 
ita campaign. He was always a counsellor, a shrewd man, much given 
to scheming; was a brave man who never went half way, impetuous 
without being impulsive, not easily excited, cool and collected and 
never disconcerted. He was easily approached but was very wary in 
the expression of opinion. However, when he had once spoken, he 
never receded. He was still in the early prime of life. 


Wa-ti-anka (ie., ‘‘Sauey’’) was the orator of the Osage tribe. 
In disposition he was a ‘‘fire-eater,’’ utterly without fear, for he was 
wont to speak with a flaming tongue, even to the Government com- 
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missioners. In speaking, his language was fluent and uninterrupted 
and his gestures were unstudied, graceful, dignified and impressive. 
His speech was always decisive and to the point and always against 
the white man whenever the interests of the two races clashed. He 
always stood for the protection and betterment of his own people— 
in short, he was a red patriot. He was upward of fifty years old when 
I first knew him. 


Big Chief (Kah-he-ka-tunka) was a man of iron will, tempered 
with a large measure of sympathy and charity and was universally 
regarded with good will, by the white people as well as by the Osages. 
He was a true friend. He had two wives. He was only about fifty 
years old when he died. 


Claremore, one of the counsellors of the tribe, was an old man 
at the time of his death—probably seventy-five or eighty—and was 
succeeded by his son of the same name. I saw but little of him. He 
was a man of much dignity and reserve. 


Black Dog was also living when I first went among the Osages 
but I never knew him. He died and was succeeded by his son, of the 
same name, while I was living in the Osage country. 

Broke Arm was still living, but in comparative retirement, and 
I did not know hin. 


Sauey Chief (Kah-he-ka-wati-anka) rather belied his name, for 
he was decidedly domestic and unargumentative in his tastes and in- 
clinations. He took to farming and urged his people to do likewise. 
He was also greatly interested in religion and wanted his children to 
be reared and educated in the ways of the white people. Naturally, 
he did not have very much of a following among the Osage people and, 
though a man of unquestioned ability and character, was lacking in 
influence because of his radically progressive ideas. 


Strike Ax was a member of the Little Osage division. He was a 
man of fine physique, broad-minded and liberal in his attitude toward 
others. He was regarded as a man of keen discernment and a shrewd 
politician. He was modest in his deportment and never crowded 
himself upon the council. However, when it came his turn to speak, 
he was always prepared to state his views with convincing force and 


clearness. He was an associate and trusted advisor of Chetopah, who 
was his senior in years. 


Although the days of warring were practically over for the 
Osages when I first went among them, there were occasions when 
cool counsel and firmness were necessary to prevent serious trouble 
between them and some of the people of other tribes. I was a per- 
sonal witness to one such incident the memories of which returns with 
striking vividness as I recall it, even to this day, for it involved two 
of the chiefs whom I have already mentioned and described. 
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THE CoMING OF THE PAWNEES 


In 1875, the Pawnee Indians removed from their old home coun- 
try on the Loup Fork of the Platte River, in Nebraska, to the Indian 
Territory and settled on a reservation just across the Arkansas River 
from the Osage country. Although the Osage and Pawnee peoples had 
been he1editary enemies from time immemorial, the Osages welcomed 
the Pawnees with the assurance that all past enmity should be for- 
gotten and that they should be treated as friends and neighbors. 
This change in inter-tribal relations naturally necessitated consider- 
able readjustment of habits and customs, for the stealing of horses 
from enemy peoples had always been regarded by the braves of both 
tribes as a virtue rather than a vice. That it should have proved dif- 
ficult to resist the temptation to continue in this time honored prac- 
tice in a few individual instances, goes without sayng. 


About a year after the Pawnees had settled on their new reserva- 
tion, Big Chief missed fifteen ponies from his herd. He found their 
tracks where they had entered the river. Crossing over to the Pawnee 
side, he found where they had emerged and followed their trail back 
into a wooded valley, where he came upon the missing animals guard- 
ed by a young Pawnee brave, who demanded a ransom for their re- 
lease. Big Chief at once began to parley with the Pawnee, explaining 
that neighbors should not treat each other that way. In doing so, he 
had dismounted, leaving his saddle horse standing near. The Paw- 
nee walked over to Big Chief’s steed, took from a saddle-holster a very 
fine pearl-handled revolver and, making a sign that he had approp- 
riated it, indicated that the Osage chief might take his ponies and go. 
Big Chief lost no time in reporting the matter to the tribal Agent of 
the Osages. After considering it, the Agent directed Paul Aiken (an 
intelligent mixed-blood Osage interpreter) and myself to accompany 
Big Chief to the Pawnee country and seek to have the affair amicably 
adjusted. Word was also sent to Governor Big Hill Joe and he and 
Big Chief were each to take five of their men. The three parties were 
to meet at a designated point on the south side of the river and pro- 
ceed together to the Pawnee Agency. 


We met at the appointed time and place but did not start im- 
mediately for the Pawnee Agency. Soon a couple of mounted Osage 
hunters came up from one direction; then two more came in from 
another direction, apparently as if by accident. Others continued to 
come in from various directions until there were a hundred braves 
gathered there. I told Big Hill Joe that this was in violation of the 
Agent’s directions—that we were to be accompanied by ten men and 
no more. He said he was not going to take the other along but that 
he would leave them there—and leave them he did, for he was de- 
termined to be prepared for an emergency. 

We went to the Pawnee Agency, where we called on Agent Ely 
and asked for a council with the Pawnee chiefs and leaders. The 
council was held in the school house at the Agency. Big Hill Joe 
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opened the proceedings by stating the grievance of Big Chief against 
the Pawnee who had held his ponies for ransom. The chief of the 
Pawnees responded, disclaiming any and all knowledge of the matter. 
These speeches had to be interpreted into two languages other than 
those in which they had been delivered, so that Osage and Pawnee 
and white man might all understand what had been said. It was sol- 
emn and impressive occasion and doubly so to those of us who knew 
of Big Hill Joe’s band of one hundred warriors who were in hiding 
back by the river. Finally, Big Chief arose to speak. His words 
scarcely needed interpretation to the Pawnees, since they were timed 
with the graceful gestures of his arms and hands as he made the same 
powerful appeal in the silent language of the signs which was known 
to the people of all of the tribes. I wish that speech might have been 
preserved for it was a marvel of masterful rhetoric. It was marred 
by no taint of bitterness of invective; on the contrary it was a moy- 
ing plea for the spirit of fairness and good will and true neighbor- 
hood. At one of the climaxes he appealed personally to one of the 
Pawnee chiefs, reminding him that he, Big Chief, had been instru- 
mental in saving him and his Pawnee followers from the fury of an 
overwhelmingly superior band of Cheyenne warriors only two or three 
years before. 


At this juncture, the Pawnee brave whose inconsiderate action 
had been the cause of the trouble arose and walked out of the coun- 
cil. In a few moments he returned and handed over the pearl-handled 
revolver to its rightful owner and the dispute was ended. 


The eloquence, the fairmindedness and the charity of Big Chief 
had prevailed without resort to the display of force and possible vio- 
lence for which Big Hill Joe had come prepared, and the incident, 
which had been dramatic in its intensity, was ended by the agent 
of the Pawnees furnishing several beeves with which they gave a feast 
to their Osage friends, including the one hundred ‘‘hunters’’ for 
whose warlike services there had been no need. Such scenes and in- 
cidents can never be witnessed again in our country, and I greatly 
regret that the description and depiction of this one in its wealth of 
picturesque detail and dramatic force is beyond my humble powers to 
convey to the mind of one who never witnessed the like. 
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DR. HENRY G. BENNETT AS I KNEW HIM 
By Berlin B. Chapman 


“‘T have been lied on scandalously!’’ These words resounded 
from the lips of President Bradford Knapp of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege as he stood on the platform in the closing minutes of commence- 
ment exercises in 1928. Dr. Knapp was ending a four-year term as 
president, graduating as he said with the freshmen who had enrolled 
when he took office. Dr. Angelo C. Scott held the endurance record 
of eight years, and the names of ten other men graced the presidential 
roll since the college was founded in 1891.1 


I was assistant professor of history and I sat in a tense audience 
when the farewell remarks of President Knapp were made. Less than 
a year earlier he had approved me as a member of his faculty. Well 
do I remember when Dr. T. H. Reynolds, head of the history de- 
partment, and Dr. C. H. McElroy, dean of the school of science and 
literature, took me to his office to secure my first college job. Dr. 
Knapp was an excellent president. Whitehurst Hall and the Dairy 
Building are among the landmarks of his administration. 


A few weeks before his term ended newspapers carried a list 
of faculty members whose services were terminating. Among them 
were the dean of the school of agriculture, the dean of women, and 
a number of others including two of the five members of the history 
department. 


The board of regents were Harry B. Cordell, Oklahoma City, 
president; Mrs. Ferne EH. King, Kingfisher; R. B. Parks, Spaulding; 
L. A. Clinkenbeard, Alva; George Van Noy, Tishomingo. The board 
chose as president of A. & M. College Dr. Henry Garland Bennett 
who had graduated at Ouachita College at Arkadelphia in Arkansas, 


1Jn presenting this contribution to The Chronicles, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Pro- 
fessor of History, Oklahoma A. and M. College, says, “This article is dedicated to 
students in ‘Oklahoma History 162’ whose enthusiastic assistance is my greatest 
inspiration in the subject. They read that the physical plant of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College increased from $3 million to $50 million during the administration of 
Dr. Bennett. They note that at the time of his death, December, 1951, nearly 
ninety percent of all degrees granted by the college was during his administration. 
I have come to realize that there is an increasing number of brilliant, youthful 
Aggies who will never know firsthand this distinguished president of the college. 
After having read published materials available, the response of students frequently 
is: ‘You were in the college then—tell us about Dr. Bennett.’ This article grew out 
of a segment of lecture notes I made in an effort to give the question a proper 
reply.” 

A good sketch of the life of Dr. Bennett is in Current Biography, 1951, pp. 33- 
35. There are sufficient newspaper clippings and other sources in the possession 
of his family to contribute substantially to a volume on his biography. 
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at the University of Oklahoma, Columbia University and who was 
serving his ninth year as president of Southeastern State Teachers 
College at Durant. Scarcely was the election announced until a 
whispering campaign began that Bennett was “‘too little for the 
job.’’ The rumor was answered by a still small voice emanating in 
part from ‘‘the Durant group’’ that the 42-year old president was 
dynamic and would stay at A. & M. College as long as he wished. 
I remember when it was rumored that Dr. Bennett had a cultural 
education, whereas A. & M. is a land grant college. How well he 
applied his cultural education to all fields, including agriculture, 
became one of the remarkable attainments of his administration. 


There was a June interregnum in 1928 during which Dean 
McElroy was acting president of the college. On a July evening 
the faculty gave a dinner in an upstairs room on Main Street honoring 
Dr. and Mrs. Bennett on their arrival in Stillwater. On tiptoe in 
that crowded room I got my first glimpse of Stillwater’s new 
citizens. The dinner was a gala affair, enlivened by the wit of 
Dr, Carl P2 “Hoe” ‘Thompson: 


The merit of this article rests on the fact that I knew Dr. 
Bennett in a very general way, just as the run-of-the mill faculty 
members knew him. I was not a close friend of his, I was in his 
home only once, and I am sure he never did anything for me that 
under similar circumstances he would not have done for any member 
of his faculty. Yet, he was a great flame for good in my life. The 
faculty from the least even unto the greatest came to know that he 
was smart enough to recognize merit when he saw it and honest and 
courageous enough to give it credit. He knew the difference between 
regimentation and education. And he never sold a student short. 


I taught the first two years Dr. Bennett was president. His 
presence immediately won for him the admiration and respect of 
faculty and students. Those who had privately estimated ‘‘how 
long that man Bennett will last’’ stared in silent amazement when 
he began almost at once to outline a 25-year plan for the college. 


Dr. Bennett saved Old Central. When he became president the 
doors were closed and the building was condemned. He said that 
sentiment and college tradition were essential in the building of A. & 
M. I was writing a few articles on the early history of the college 
and one appeared in the Tulsa Sunday World on December 9, 1928, 
just before the Founders Day anniversary. Dr. Bennett had the 
article reprinted in a four-page folder and it was distributed 
among guests at the Founders Day celebration. I substituted a 
closing paragraph in preparing the folder. My name was not on 
the folder, but things like that didn’t matter because observers knew 
that educational efforts were not being looked on with indifference. 
Thus from the first year Dr. Bennett never failed to appreciate a 


literary contribution of the faculty to the history of the college or 
state. 


DR. HENRY G. BENNETT, President 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1928-1951 
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Dr. Bennett found means to restore Old Central, and the heart 
of Aggieland was just a little lighter. At the Founders Day reunion 
in 1929 paperweights made from wood in Old Central and capped 
with metal were given as presents to guests, of which I was one. 
The paperweights are sacred in the memory of loyal Aggies. They 
bear the college seal and these words: ‘‘Souvenir, Founders Day, 
Stillwater, 1929.’’ Future celebrations on Founders Day came to 
have a special meaning to Aggies for the occasion was also the 
birthday of Dr. Bennett who was five years older than the college. 


Perhaps because I am a Harvard graduate, I always appreciated 
the interest Dr. Bennett had in that institution. The wings of 
Cordell Hall and Bennett Hall have a resemblance to Massachusetts 
Hall at Harvard. Dr. Bennett remarked that Massachusetts Hall 
and Harvard Hall, in which soldiers of the American Revolution 
eamped, were kept in repair and used along with Widener Library 
and other buildings of fine modern architecture. 


Dr. Bennett became president in a lull between two political 
battles in the state capitol. Six months before he came to Stillwater, 
Governor Henry S. Johnston placed troops of the national guard in 
the doors of the capitol to prevent the legislature from convening 
in special session. Prior to the American Revolution the French 
philosopher, Jean Jacques Rousseau, wrote a couple of pages as timely 
as this: ‘‘The legislative body ought not to meet of itself.’’ Before 
selling a slice of this red-hot history to the press, I consulted President 
Knapp who said it belonged in the world’s best literature but that 
in the smoke of ‘‘the ewe lamb rebellion’’ it might be misunderstood. 
The time was out of jomt and I agreed that silence was golden. 
But during the quarter of a century that Dr. Bennett was president 
I know of no occasion when any member of the faculty or of the 
student body could not openly probe the history of current events. 
He was a staunch supporter of educational freedom. 


The second year Dr. Bennett secured a salary raise for the 
faculty. Mine was $200. The next year I received an honorary 
fellowship in history at the University of Wisconsin. I went there 
and completed the doctorate with a thesis on the Federal Land Policy 
an Oklahoma. In the meantime depression had swept down like a 
wolf on the fold and a formidable list of A. & M. faculty members 
received leaves of absence of questionable duration. To me this 
was an opportunity to do research in the government depositories in 
Washington which contain the world’s richest collection of Oklahoma 
history. My articles began to appear in historical quarterlies. I 
also taught in Fairmont State College in West Virginia and in 
the College of the City of New York. 
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In 1938, I saw Dr. Bennett just after he had read in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma my series of five articles on ‘‘How the 
Cherokees Acquired and Disposed of the Outlet.’’* He urged me to 
prosecute the work vigorously for he said within two or three years 
an opportunity would be given me in A. & M. College to develop it. 
The five articles are today the historical basis for the Cherokee Out- 
let Case in the federal courts. The Cherokees are represented by 
Pierce and Pierce of Muskogee and five other attorneys, and the 
Justice Department speaks for the federal government.’ 


In the great mass of business Dr. Bennett performed, he had 
a vivid sense of detail. In September, 1941, I returned to A. & M. 
College, at a reduction from the eastern salary, but with an op- 
portunity to work in my chosen field and to join those who ‘‘Built 
with Bennett.’’ It was the eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
college, a golden opportunity to collect college history. 


In Great Hall of the College of the City of New York there is 
a niche and through the glass one can see a cup five inches high. 
By it is an inscription stating that the class of 1875 willed the 
cup to the class of 1975, signed the will and placed it under the 
cup. Sometimes between classes I strolled by the eup and it left 
an indehble impression on my memory. Instead of placing a cup 
in a niche, I suggested that the Aggies compile a history of three 
manuscript volumes and place it in the wall of the new college 
library for the centennial celebrators in 1991. 


In my Oklahoma history class in the autumn of 1941 were 62 
students who finished the course. Beginner’s luck sometimes has 
the blessing of Providence. So it was with that class. In it were 
Lorene Affholder of Blackwell, Emily Schwabe and John B. Tate 
of Tulsa, Harry V. Hines of Sapulpa, Francis Irvine of Stillwater, 
Vivian Cheatham of Edmond, A. Lawrence Crable of Oklahoma City, 
and other students who delved into the history project with a skill 
and enthusiasm that will enshrine their memory as long as the 
early history of the college is of interest. Tate is a member of the 
faculty, Irvine is an Oklahoma City attorney, and other students 
have shown like qualities of attainment. 


Our group had the assistance of the Record Book Committee 
consisting of Thomas J. Hartman, Tulsa; Frank D. Northup, Okla- 
homa City; Norman Shutler, Kingfisher; Mrs. Harry B. Bullen, 
Miss Ruth Howard, and John W. Hinkel, Stillwater. We con- 


2 Berlin B. Chapman, “How the Cherokees Acquired and Disposed of the Out- 
let,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XV, pp. 30-49; 205-225; 291-321; Vol. XVI, 
pp- 36-51; 135-162 (March, 1937-June, 1938). 

3The Cherokee Nation or Tribe of Indians v. United States, no. 173 before 
the Indian Claims Commission. Copies of briefs filed with the commission, and 
opinions of the commission concerning Indian tribes of Oklahoma, have been se- 
cured for the Oklahoma Historical Society. The briefs and opinions are a valuable 
contribution for they cite, interpret, and often quote basic historical documents. 
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tributed to the work of the Historical Packet Committee consisting 
of the following faculty members: C. H. McElroy, chairman; F, R. 
Bradley, J. H. Caldwell, R. E. Hartsock, C. E. Sanborn, A. A. 
Arnold, and R. O. Whitenton. 


A year later the work was completed and Edmon Low, college 
librarian, had it handsomely bound. It contains the history of more 
than sixty organized groups of the college, written by themselves. 
Former college presidents, faculty members, and a host of former 
students and others who had a vital connection with the college 
wrote firsthand accounts. There were classics such as the article 
by James Homer Adams, first student to enroll in the college and a 
member of the first graduating class. Chester Gould, former Aggie, 
drew a special sketch of Dick Tracy. Dean D. C. McIntosh of the 
graduate school wrote a description of the college curriculum as he 
pictured it in 1991. 


A prize picture in my office is one taken when eight students 
who formed a presentation committee showed the finished volumes to 
Dr. Bennett. Since the historical material was too valuable to be 
out of circulation until 1991, we made Selections from the Record 
Book, consisting of two-volume sets. One set is in the College 
Library and another is in the Oklahoma Historical Society. The 
project involved much work, some of which was done by the students 
voluntarily long after the history course ended: But we had a 
sustaining confidence that if we were unable to complete the 
task ourselves and if other sourees failed, Dr. Bennett would see us 
safely through. 


On a page in the original set of three volumes of the Record 
Book, Dr. Bennett wrote a letter to the chief executive of the college 
whose duty it will be to open the historical packet in 1991. In 
December, 1952, a year after Dr. Bennett’s death, the packet in- 
eluding the three volumes was securely sealed in the wall by the 
front doors of the College Library. Dean McElroy wrote the following 
inscription which is vividly carved on the stone that seals the packet: 
‘Historical archives, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1891-1941; to be 
opened at the centennial celebration, 1991.’’ 


The war years lay heavy on Dr. Bennett. A total of more than 
40,000 navy and army students gorged the campus facilities and 
scores of temporary buildings were erected. College men of civilian 
status were so scarce that coeds rented fraternity houses anid moved 
in. Oklahoma history students captured the spirit of the era and 
preserved it in a manuscript volume, A. & M. College in Wartime, 
copies of which are in the College Library and in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The history department was located on the 
floor over Dr. Bennett’s office, but in the last years of the war I 
cannot recall an event in which I more than spoke to the president. 
The faculty were proud of the work he was doing and were happy to 
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conserve his energy for it. His public addresses were filled with 
practical and cultural knowledge. Almost without exception his 
addresses to the faculty dealt in part with basic social trends in 


history. 


The end of the war enabled Dr. Bennett to devote his last five 
years on the campus to improving the college. Those were the finest 
years in my teaching experience. The size of my classes enabled 
students to do a high quality of work. The Research Foundation 
became a reality. I published articles in a half dozen historical 
quarterlies. I was granted a semester of sabbatical leave and 
published the book, Founding of Stillwater. In 1949 the Oklahoma 
Historical Society came to Stillwater for the first time, and the 
program was held in the auditorium of Old Central. Progress was 
made in collecting early historical materials concerning the college. 
I secured for the College Library four of the first six diplomas 
awarded to the first class in 1896. The Sigma Interary Society, a 
vital chapter in early college history, was written by Willa Adams 
Dusch. I edited it and the Research Foundation of the college 
published it in 1951. 


Manuscripts were collected and placed in the College Library. 
Perhaps the best is the Angelo C. Scott Collection consisting of 
294 items. Dr. Bennett spoke of the historic value of the collection, 
its fine literary qualities, and he arranged for Mrs. Catherine M. 
Thompson to assist me in preparing an inventory of it. 


Under the auspices of the Research Foundation of A. & M. 
College I was writing the history of the Otoe and Missouria lands. 
A segment of the work concerning the reservation fourteen miles 
north of Stillwater had been published. I received an invitation 
to appear two days before the Indian Claims Commission in Wash- 
ington to discuss as an impartial witness my 200-page manuscript 
on the subject. A study of this kind serves a lasting variety of 
interests in human society, one of which is the courts. I was 
granted college leave to prepare for the event in court. With two 
tribal attorneys on one side, two Justice Department attorneys on 
the other side, and three judges before me, I had one of the finest 
seminar experiences of my life. Activities of this kind make one 


“Berlin B. Chapman, “The Otoe and Missouria Reservation,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), pp. 132-158. ‘ 
_5The Indian Claims Commission found that the Otoes and Missour%as had a 
valid claim to more than a million dollars; Otoe and Missouria Tribe >f Indians v. 
United States, no. 11. In an opinion of May 3, 1955, the United States Court of 
Claims sustained the commission and added: “The Commission uso .elied on and 
made findings on the basis of expert testimony by Dr. B. B. Chazt.uan, a well-known 
historian in the field of American History, and a recogrsed authority on the land 
tenure of the Otoe and Missouria tribe. The Commission’s finding that the claim- 
ants actually occupied the area in question to the exclusion of other Indians is 
amply supported by Dr. Chapman’s evidence and other evidence.” This statement 
reflects the recognition courts give to careful and impartial history written under 
the auspices of the Research Foundation of the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
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a better teacher, a better writer, and in the end pays the college a 
better dividend. I could not have contributed this study if Dr. 
Bennett’s vision had been limited to college routine. 


During those five years my graduate work was at an all-time 
high, thanks in part to the Research Foundation, Dean D. C. Me- 
Intosh, and Dr. T. H. Reynolds. Parhaps my finest student was 
Amos D. Maxwell of Okemah whose thesis on The Sequoyah Con- 
stitutional Convention was published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
and also as a separate volume. The book received high commenda- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. It serves a useful 
purpose in commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the convention 
in Muskogee this year. Dr. Bennett took an interest in the thesis, 
read it, and attended the public examination when Maxwell com- 
pleted his graduate work. 


This incident in the career of Dr. Bennett may be used to 
illustrate what manner of man he was. On January 15, 1950, before 
a crowd that overflowed the auditorium of Old Central, Maxwell took 
the first public examination for a graduate degree in the history 
of the college. On the examining: committee were Muriel H. Wright, 
for twenty years a generous contributor to The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, of which she was associate editor. She had co-authored with 
Joseph B. Thoburn the four-volume standard history of Oklahoma. 
These and other works in Oklahoma history had placed her name in 
Oklahoma’s hall of fame. 


Another member of the examining committee, Dr. Angie Debo, 
had entered Oklahoma’s hall of fame by the history door. Among 
her books was Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. On the Creeks 
she had written And Still the Waters Run, Road to Disappearance, 
and Tulsa, From Creek Town to Oil Capital. Chosen from the his- 
tory department for the committee was Dr. Norbert R. Mahnken who 
taught Oklahoma history in A. & M. summer sessions and who 
currently was writing for the Nebraska Historical Society a study of 
the role of William Jennings Bryan in Oklahoma.’ 


Maxwell and I sent a special invitation to Governor William H. 
Murray and Johnston Murray, secretary of the state land depart- 
ment, to attend the examination. The older Murray was the only 
living officer of the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention or chairman 
of a committee. He was a vice president of the convention. After 
the examination he was introduced and he selected points in the 
examination for further elucidation. As a highlight at the end of 


6 Amos D. Maxwell, “The Sequoyah Conventions,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 2 and 3 (Summer and Autumn, 1950), pp. 161-192; 299-340; 
Amos D. Maxwell, The Sequoyah Constitutional Convention, 1953, reviewed by Dr. 
Anna Lewis in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XLI, No. 2 (September, 
1954), pp. 349-350. 

7 Norbert R. Mahnken, “William Jennings Bryan in Oklahoma,” Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 (December, 1950), pp. 247-274. 
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the program he pinned on Maxwell’s lapel a badge worn at the 
Sequoyah Constitutional Convention. Johnston Murray brought the 
badge to the meeting. It was one his mother had secured and saved. 


A few days before the meeting someone reminded Dr. Bennett 
that it was campaign year and that two Murrays at one meeting might 
be termed politics. I heard Dr. Bennett say: ‘‘This is an educational 
program. Give it full newspaper coverage.’’ With Dr. Bennett 
education came first, and nothing was hidden that could not be 
revealed. A policy of regimentation would have confined the 
examination to local talent and to the quietness of a quonset hut, 
and have left Maxwell’s study unpublished on a secluded library 
shelf. 


In the Maxwell examination Mrs. Bennett had the brief but 
important role of bringing a copy of the thesis from the president’s 
home to Old Central. This was the last public program the Bennetts 
attended in that historic shrine, paid for by the pioneers of Stillwater. 
It was the last public program they saw the history department 
sponsor and was a proper climax for opportunities of attainment 
Dr. Bennett had extended to the department. 


Occasionally I heard the expression concerning a long-time or 
recent colleague: ‘‘He is an old friend of Dr. Bennett.’’ The presi- 
dent profited by the Shakespearean advice: ‘‘Those friends thou 
hast and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel.’ The Durant accent was noticeable on the campus. And 
it is not strange that Cordell Hall was so named. 


During the last five years of the administration of Dr. Bennett 
I was promoted to full professor. About the time he’ left the campus 
I was elected a member of the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, a recognition resting on opportunities that Dr. 
Bennett made possible for the faculty. The good name that he left 
as director of the Poimt Four Program was a helpful influence 
when in 1953 I was named historian by the Intercollegiate Tours of 
Boston to conduct a group of 29 eastern students to the coronation 
in London and for a month through Europe. 


_ Dr. Bennett was one of the few great educators it has been my 
privilege to know. Great men conquer great obstacles, and no 
A. & M. president encountered greater obstacles than those faced 
by Dr. Bennett. When he proposed to build the first big dormi- 
tories, he was confronted with the ‘‘bedroom bonds’’ case which 
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he won in the Oklahoma Supreme Court.8 When he proposed to 
close Washington Street to place the College Library in the quad- 
rangle, it was necessary to carry a case through the same court.® 
Nor did his personal integrity escape attack.19 Once when I was in 
Oklahoma City, I paused for a few minutes in the courtroom of the 
Criminal Court of Appeals and I heard Dixie Gilmer contend that 
Dr. Bennett had perjured himself. 


The verdict of history may well be that Dr. Bennett’s finest 
contribution was not the erection of great buildings of bricks and 
steel, but recognition and inspiration he gave to meritorious effort 
in every field of worthy human endeavor. He said that Oklahoma 
was the campus of A. & M. College. To my knowledge no speaker 
with an educational message was screened from the college. Rather 
the college was a mecca for men of future action or of historical 
accomplishment. A history club heard Alexander Kerensky relate 
his experiences as head of the Russian government; Pearl Buck 
told of life in China; and one evening I chanced to drop in on a 
meeting when Roscoe Dunjee, NAACP leader, was outlining to 
students the policies on which a segregation case from Oklahoma 
was later carried to the United States Supreme Court.1! What 
education in the social sciences could be more dynamic and of more 
practical value to college youth? 


That Dr. Bennett’s policy in education was practical as well 
as academic, is illustrated in the loyalty oath case. Toward the 
close of the presidential term, Professor Robert Morgan Wieman of the 
philosophy department and a half dozen other A. & M. staff members 
refused to sign in its entirety a loyalty oath passed by the state 
legislature, and they were removed from their positions. The A. & M. 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors with 


8J. W. Baker v. Frank C. Carter, 165 Okla. 116 (1933). In 1931 the legis- 
lature authorized the issuance of bonds in an aggregate amount not to exceed $450,- 
000 for the construction and equipment of “a dormitory or dormitories” (Murray 
Hall). In an opinion of a dozen pages the Oklahoma Supreme Court by a vote 
of 5-3 sustained the act. Chief Justice Fletcher Riley wrote a three-page dissent. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College was not a stranger in court. In the completion of 
Old Central (“the main college building”) a controversy arose in which the dis- 
trict court of Payne County gave a judgment against the college for $610.31 and 
costs, with provision that execution should issue after thirty days. On appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma Territory it was held that the college is a public 
or quasi corporation, created and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
Territory, and could not in the absence of express statutory authority therefor, be 
sued; Oklahoma A. & M. College v. Charles F. Willis and William Bradford, 6 
Okla. 594 (1898). ; 

The question as to what fees the college could charge its students arose in the 
case of James H. Connell v. J. T. Gray, 33 Okla. 591 (1912). 

9R. T. Stuart v. W. S. King et al., 203 Okla. 23 (1950). ; 

10 State v. Henry G. Bennett et al., 81 Okla. Cr. 206 (1945); Bennett v. Dis- 
trict Court of Tulsa County, 81 Okla. Cr. 351 (1945). Rpiee 

11 Ada Lois Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the University of Oklahoma, 199 
Okla. 36 (1947); 332 U. S. 631 (1948). 
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the support of a like chapter in the University of Oklahoma desired 
to test the constitutionality of the legislative act. So far as I know 
Dr. Bennett made no effort to deny faculty members the right, at 
their own expense, to be heard in open court. The Oklahoma Supreme 
Court sustained the oath unanimously. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1952 by a vote of 5-0 held it unconstitutional.” Justice 
Hugo Black said: ‘‘The Oklahoma statute is... . aimed at coercing 
and controlling the minds of men. ‘Test oaths are notorious tools of 
tyranny. When used to shackle the mind they are, or at least they 
should be, unspeakably odious to a free people. Test oaths are made 
still more dangerous when combined with bills of attainder which 
like this Oklahoma statute impose pains and penalties for past law- 
ful associations and utterances.’’ 


My last visit with Dr. Bennett was in August, 1951, in the 
Washington office where he was directing the Point Four Program. 
On the walls around his desk were maps of foreign countries marked 
with pins of different colors showing the location of Point Four 
activity. He told me of interesting work in that capacity, but there 
is little doubt that A. & M. College remained the subject dearest 
to his heart. I remember when he beamed the pride of a great 
president and said: ‘‘That public examination by Amos Maxwell 
was good enough for a doctor’s examination.’’ 


Such was the vigorous and courageous president and yet the 
gentle and kindly man as I knew him and profited by his leader- 
ship. Although he had the friendship and admiration of his fellows, 
his life illustrates the principle that opposition stands before him 
who would make progress. With his vision the college increased in 
wisdom and stature. When the president’s home where Dr. and Mrs. 
Bennett had lived for a quarter of a century was being torn down 
for the erection of a chapel to the memory of them and the war dead 
of the college, I paid a last visit to the house. There I found covered 
with dust Dr. Bennett’s masonic diploma issued to him at Hugo, 
and I delivered it to his children. I found a copy of Bennett, 
American Interatwre, which I confiscated for my office, and I 
salvaged a piece of wood for a classroom pointer. For future 
Aggies the name of Henry Garland Bennett may center about the 
chapel, and it is fitting that it should. But for us who saw him 
In action, who were enlivened by his inspiration and encouragement, 
and who profited by his vision, the chapel will be only an emblem 
of his great work not defined by geographic limits. 


12 Board of Regents of Oklahoma A. & M. College v. Paul W. Upd ff, 205 
Okla. 301 (1951) ; Robert M. Wieman v. Paul W. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183. (1052). 
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MISSIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AMONG THE 
INDIAN TRIBES OF THE SAC AND FOX AGENCY 


By Hobert D. Ragland* 


Prior to the election of General U. S. Grant as president of the 
United States of America in 1868, considerable unrest was found 
among the western tribes of Indians. This unrest was caused by tue 
removal of the tribes to reservations, the building of the Pacific 
Railroad, and the pressure from white gold-seekers and traders 
who were pushing westward. It was well recognized by the leaders 
in Indian affairs and even among military men that the use of 
military force alone in dealing with the Indian problem was not 
altogether successful. This led to the consideration of other means 
of dealing with the wards of the nation, especially the work of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 


Since the time of William Penn, this religious body had been 
recognized for its ability to live peaceably with the Indians. By 
the time of the election of President Grant efforts had been 
made frequently by various yearly meetings of Friends, both liberal 
and orthodox, to influence the National Government by memorials 
and other ways to safeguard more closely the material and moral 
welfare of the Indians. In January, 1868, four western yearly 
meetings drew up a memorial requesting that men of ‘‘unquestioned 
integrity and purity of character’’ be selected as officers and agents. 
A year later, the Friends of Iowa, and representatives from the 
Baltimore, New York, New England, Ohio, Indiana, and Western 
yearly meetings (orthodox), held a conference at Baltimore to 
consider the problem. At this meeting, a memorial of great ‘‘con- 
cern’’ was drawn up and presented to the president-elect on 
January 25, 1869. The next day another memorial was presented to 
President Grant by the Friends of Philadelphia through a ‘‘com- 
mittee for sufferings.’’ This interest on the part of Friends prompted 
the President, on February 15, to direct the aide, Eli Samuel Parker, 
to write a letter to the various bodies of Friends, requesting these 
organizations to send a list of men suitable for the position of Indian 
agents. Also, the President expressed his support of their interest 
in the ‘‘improvement, education, and Christianization of the Indians.’’ 
Tn his first message to Congress, the President stated that he had given 
the care of the wards of the nation into the hands of religious bodies. 


The Liberal Friends were given charge of the Northern Super- 
intendency, embracing the different tribes of Nebraska. The 


* This contribution to The Chronicles has been adapted for publication from a 
paper on the Friends Missions by Reverend Hobert D. Ragland, read before a meet- 
ing of pioneer settlers at Chandler, Oklahoma, in 1955.—Kd. 
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orthodox Friends were to have charge of the Central Superintendency, 
embracing the tribes of Kansas, and the Indian Territory. Enoch 
Hoag, a pioneer in the Indian concerns, was appointed as superin- 
tendent of the Central Superintendency, which included Western 
Indian Territory, and served effectively for a number of years. 


The Friends, through their various yearly meetings, went for- 
ward with establishing organizations to cope with the responsibility 
placed upon them. In April, 1869, the Indian Aid Association was 
organized at Philadelphia and the Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs was organized at Damascus, Pennsyl- 
vania, two months later. In addition, women Friends formed Indian 
aid associations at Germantown and Philadelphia. These organiza- 
tions assumed most of the responsibility for work of the Society of 
Friends in the Indian agencies, schools, and missions among the 
various tribes during the administration of President Grant.! 


Tue Sac AND Hox AGENCY 


True to his promise, the President appointed Quaker agents for 
the different agencies of the Northern and Central Superintendencies. 
On August 17, 1869, Thomas Miller of Ohio was appointed agent of 
the Sae and Fox tribe that had been assigned a new reservation in 
the original Creek session of the Indian Territory.2,. Agent Miller 
accompanied the tribe to their new reservation in the winter of 1869 
and was instrumental in helping select the site for their agency about 
five miles south of what is now Stroud, Oklahoma.? This agency, 
at first, had charge of the Sac and Fox tribes and later extended 


over the Absentee Shawnee, Potawatomi, Mexican Kickapoo, and 
Iowa tribes. 


The Sae and Fox Boarding School, often referred to as the 
‘Mission School,’’ was established on a site about one half of a mile 
northeast of the agency. This school was under the supervision of 
the I‘riends and United States Government but supported mostly by 
tribal funds. Most of the religious work of the Society of Friends 
was carried on with the Sac and Fox tribe at this school.4 It was 
among the other tribes of the agency, however, that most of the 
strictly mission work was done. 


SHAWNEE Mission 


In addition to assisting the agents with religious instruction 
among the Indian tribes, the Friends appointed traveling missionaries 


1 Rayner Wickersham Kelsey, Friends and The Indians, 1655-1917 (Philadelphia, 
1917), pp. 162-171. 

? First Quarterly Report for 1871, “Sac and Fox—Sac and Fox Employees,” 
Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society (hereinafter given OHS). 

3 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, pp. 269-271. 


4Hobert D. Ragland, “Some Firsts in Lincoln Count The’ Chronicle OH 
homa, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 1951-52), p. 422. nicles of Okla- 
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to survey the mission territory, and there promote mission stations 
and churches. Soon after the Sac and Fox Agency was established, 
Thomas H. Stanley made a visit to the Absentee Shawnees and laid 
plans for a school and mission among them. He selected a site pe 
a hill about two miles south of what is now Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Joseph Newsom and his family, consisting of his wife Martha and 
children, Eldon, Ellsworth, M. Emma, and Lysias E. were immediately 
assigned to the field selected. The mission family assumed control 
of the work on May 1, 1872 and upon arriving in the field began 
the erection of a building. Lumber was transported from the Sac 
and Fox agency and a two-room frame structure was erected. The 
building was 14 feet by 28 feet and divided into two rooms, one of 
which was used as a living quarters for the missionary and his 
family, the other as a class room. In August, Newsom made his report 
to the agent. Fifteen pupils had been enrolled for a period of fifty- 
three days, with an average attendance of twelve. Three of the 
pupils were of Cherokee parents and could speak some of the English 
language. These had been in school before. The rest of the pupils 
were of Shawnee parents and could speak no English and had never 
been in school. 


Most of the instruction of this early school was religious in 
nature. In his first report, the missionary said : 


We have established as a custom the reading and interpretation of a 
portion of the Bible every Sabbath evening, having begun with the first 
of Genesis, during which exercises many queries and answers are elicited 
and a growing interest manifested. The mutual exchange of ideas and 
the harmony which marks these meetings are confirmatory of the fact 
that all men without regard to race are brethren by creation and should 
be by adoption on the terms of our heavenly Father’s will. 


He went on to point out that it was difficult to maintain perfect 
attendance in the school since many of the pupils lived several miles 
away. The Agent was requested to consider plans for establishing 
a boarding school for these pupils. 


On March 13, 1873, John H. Pickering was appointed agent of 
the Sac and Fox agency. He was very much interested in the mis- 


5 Thomas Wildcat Alford, Civilization, as Told to Florence Drake (Norman, 
1936), p. 76. The site was near the center of Section 31, Township 10 North, 
Range 4 East of the Indian Meridian (31-10N-4E). It was located near the old 
Kickapoo Village and the intersection of the Okmulgee-Cheyenne and Arapaho road 
with the West Shawnee Cattle Trail. See the Geological Survey plat for the town- 
ship and field notes of the same. 

For other accounts of the Shawnee Mission, see S. Carrie Thompson, “The 
Shawnee Friends Mission,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. II, No. 4 (December, 
1924), pp. 392-394; and “Indian Translates Bible as He Nears Three Score and 
Ten,” The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), Sunday, November 15, 1925. It is 
peu: these two accounts that much of the material of the Shawnee Mission is ob- 
tained. 


6 Report of Joseph Newsom to Agent, August 20, 1872, “Sac and Fox—Shawnee 
Boarding School,” Indian Archives, OHS. 
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sionary and educational work among the tribes of the agency. In 
his 1873 report, the Agent requested an appropriation of $7,000 be 
made for building better quarters for housing the pupils at the 
Shawnee school. For some reason the Government did not come to 
his rescue. He was able, however, to report two years later that a 
new house for a boarding school had been built by the aid of civili- 
zation funds secured by Superintendent Hoag. He had also been 
able to furnish the school with funds secured by Dr. Nicholson from 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting.’ 


That same year the government assumed control of the school 
but used Friends as teachers and employees for a time. Pending 
the change of the character of the school, the day school was being 
taught by Miss Eva Haskett, of Iowa, the Newsom family having 
gone back to their former home in Indiana. This temporary school 
was taught by Miss Haskett in a log cabin belonging to one of the 
United States licensed traders. It was located on a hill about 300 
feet east of the old home of Joseph Elkins, which was situated just 
west of the present mission cemetery. 


After the government had taken over the school and the new 
building had been erected, the Friends were relieved of a difficult 
task. They were able to turn attention to the strict missionary phase 
of the work. In 1877, a traveling missionary by the name of Elkana 
Beard came to the mission field. He built a two-story log house for 
his family about a quarter of a mile south of the school. Here, he 
made his headquarters for the missionary effort among the Indians 
of the area. Regular religious services were held in the school 
building and attended by the pupils, employees of the school, and 
a few Indians. Beard and his wife continued the mission work 
until the latter part of 1879 when they were succeeded by Franklin 
Elliott and his family. 


Elliott was very popular with the pupils and employees of the 
school. The agent said of him: ‘‘At Shawnee the Society of 
Friends have a gentleman of advanced ideas, who is working with 
a will in his efforts as a civilizer. Without being intrusive, he appears 
to be one among the few that understands that the schools of Indian 
agencies are under the immediate control and supervision of the 
agents.’’8 

In 1884, services were still held in the school house and in a 


grove near the missionary’s home. A colored Baptist minister held 
services for Elliott when the latter was absent. Besides preaching 


7 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1875, p. 287. 
8 Ibid., 1880, p. 93. 
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among the Shawnees at Shawneetown, the missionary also held re- 
ligious services twice a month up to April of that year at Wagoza.?® 


The next year, Elliott built a frame church building, which 
with a few changes, still stands a few yards south of the present 
Government Indian Sanatorium. The original cost of the building 
was $958.00. The lumber was. hauled from Independence and 
Coffeyville, Kansas. The big iron bell which still hangs in the 
belfry of the church was brought from Independence. The building 
was dedicated on September 27, 1885. At this time the membership 
of the church was fifty, consisting of whites, blacks, and Indians. 
Work had been very difficult during the year because of so many of 
the Indians moving to their allotments. The church, however, had 
faith in the future of this mission. The next year another home was 
built for the mission family at a cost of $800.00.1° 


On April 28, 1884, the Shawneetown Monthly Meeting had been 
established. The organization took place in the home of Franklin 
Elliott since the church building had not been erected. This Monthly 
Meeting joined with the Iowa Monthly Meeting on February 10, 
1900 in forming the Shawnee Quarterly Meeting with headquarters 
at Shawneetown. The headquarters was the center of the Central 
District and later became the seat of the General Superintendent of 
all the Friends’ mission work in the Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories. It was under the care of the New York Meeting, at first, and 
later transferred to the care of the Associated Committee.! 


In 1885, the Elliotts were succeeded by Dr. Charles Kirk and 
his wife, Rachel. They came to Shawneetown from the Wyandotte 
Government School in the Quapaw Agency region, in what is now 
northeastern Oklahoma. He had been in the mission work of his 
society since 1878. During Dr. Kirk’s missionary effort, the 
membership of the church reached sixty-three, and remained about 
this number during the eight years of his pastorate. In September, 
1893, the missionary passed from this life and was buried in the 
Mission Cemetery west of the mission. His wife continued the work, 
as superintendent, until the next year. She then assumed the 


9Located in what is now the southern part of Pottawatomie County. See 
Hobert D. Ragland, “Potawatomi Day Schools,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1952), pp. 275 ff. It is reported that Oklahoma’s first 
Sunday School was established at Wagoza in 1873 by Agent John H. Pickering. See 
the account as given in the Tecumseh Republican (Tecumseh, Oklahoma), Friday, 
February 15, 1907. 

10 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, p. 98, 1885, p. 101, 
and 1890, p. 202. Also see “Friends Forerunners of Todays Sylvanians,” Shawnee 
News-Star (Shawnee, Oklahoma), Tuesday, November 16, 1950. 

11 “History of The Beginning of Friends’ Work in Oklahoma Which Resulted 
in Setting Up of Shawnee Quarterly Meeting,” (In Vertical Files, “Missions,” Li- 
brary, OHS). “Shawneetown” was the name applied to a trading post and post 
office located about two miles southwest of present Shawnee, Oklahoma, about 


ee mile southwest of the present Indian Sanatorium and in the Sec. 36, T. 10 N., 
5 oe Like 
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position as teacher and missionary in different parts of the mission 
field in the Central District until her death in January, 1918. She, 
also, is buried in the Mission Cemetery. To her many close friends, 
the missionary was affectionately known as ‘‘ Auntie Kirk.’’ 


In October, 1894, George N. Hartley and wife, L. Ella Hartley, 
came to the mission field as Superintendent of the Friends Mission 
at Shawneetown, and carried on the work until 1904. The mission 
work at this time was at a low point. The Indians had taken their 
allotments and whites had filled the country. Children of the 
tribes were attending district schools and the government boarding 
schools.12 In spite of this, however, the Mission Church continued 
to serve as best it could. During the administration of Mr. Hartley, 
the church building was used as a class-room for pupils of the 
boarding school which had recently burned. It served this purpose 
until new quarters were built for the school. 


In 1904, William P. Haworth and his wife were assigned to the 
mission field at Shawneetown, and remained until the year 1912 
when they were succeeded by Clark Brown and his wife who served 
eight years. They were succeeded by Lawrence EH. Lindley and his 
wife. By this time, the mission was forced to work with only a 
few settlers in the community. The Indian Boarding School had 
been abolished and the buildings converted into a hospital. In 1924, 
the mission church building was abandoned and the property was 
later sold to the Pottawatomie County Historical Society. Title to 
the property was transferred in 1938. 


Mission AMONG THE Bia Jim BAND ofr ABSENTEE SHAWNEES 


During the year 1876, the Big Jim Band of the Absentee Shaw- 
nees left their reservation and moved up on Deep Fork near what is 
now Wellston, Oklahoma, where they established themselves and 
built homes. Ten years later, they were moved back to their reserva- 
tion and placed on their allotments in a section of territory between 
what is now Tecumseh and Norman. This band was to some extent 
non-progressive and largely adverse to the Christian religion. In 
spite of this, however, the Friends established a work among them. 


In 1897, the Maine Branch of the Women’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation established a mission under the leadership of Philander and 
Caroline Blackledge on a site about twelve miles west and four miles 
south of Tecumseh. Buildings were erected, an orchard planted, 
and several acres of land put under cultivation. In 1898 or 1899 the 
mission property was transferred to the Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends who continued to work under the leadership of 


12 Kelsey, op. cit., pp. 204, 205, 211, 223, 224. 
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John F. Mardock. This missionary was very popular among the 
people of the community and exerted much influence among mem- 


bers of the tribe.}® 


In 1929, the Reverend Eber Hobson and his wife were in charge 
of the mission work. Night evangelistic meetings, group recreation, 
singing, Bible talks, and prayer were part of the regular mission pro- 
gram. In his report to the Associated Executive Committee, he ex- 
pressed hope that other missionaries would visit the mission during the 
berry picking season as this was an occasion to reach the Indians who 
were employed to harvest the crop. It was estimated that the berry 
crop would bring about $500.00. The pickers were paid on a cash 
basis or on shares and many of them camped at the mission during 
the season. The missionary reported that during the last season he 
had charge of picking and marketing, while his wife cared for the 
girls who stayed in the mission home and fed the Indians who had 
come from a distance. There were four girls who stayed through the 
season and helped with the work. Most of the other pickers came by 
families and camped out. Sometimes there were as many as seven- 
teen people who ate with the missionary’s family. The Reverend 
Hobson went on to point out that for the year 1929, the basement of 
the meeting-house would be used instead of the dwelling for caring 
for the people whereby they could prepare their own meals. 


The Mission not only served in a religious capacity but also as a 
community center. In 1929, the Indian agent from the Shawnee 
agency held monthly farmers’ meetings and a farmers’ club was in 
operation attended by some thirty or thirty-five Indians. It was an 
aim of the mission to have the farm offer a good example of every 
industry in which the Indians could be interested, such as terracing, 
dairy cows, chickens, garden, and feed crops. 


In spite of the interest of the Friends, the Big Jim Band con- 
tinued to resist the missionary appeal. The church continued, how- 
ever, to work among the white people of the settlement until its 
abandonment a few years ago. The property was sold to a local 
farmer for $2,000, and the dwelling is used as a home by the owner. 
The church building is being used as a hay barn.!4 


13 Kelsey, op. cit., pp. 221. The mission building and property were in the 
Southwest corner of the Northwest Quarter of Sec. 36, T.9 N., R. 1 E. The village 
of Mardock in Cleveland County was just south of the mission for the Absentee 
Shawnees (Big Jim Band). This village, at one time, consisted of a post office, 
two stores, and a cotton gin. Mrs. Martha M. Brendle who lives near the Mission 
was an early day postmistress. George Holt of Chandler, Oklahoma was a member 
of the Mission Church at an early date. Acknowledgment is due both Mrs. Brendle 
and Mr. Holt for supplying some valuable data relative to the Big Jim village and 
mission, 

14 Annual Reports to the Meeting of Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
of Indian Affairs for Fifth Month, 1929, in (Verticle File “Missions,” Library, 
OHS). : Since reading this paper the mission building has been repaired and is. 
now being used by the Rev. Ted Reynolds, an independent missionary among the 
Big Jim Band of the Absentee Shawnees. 
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Tuer Iowa Missions 


In 1883, the Iowa Indians were assigned a reservation, by exec- 
utive order, west of the Sac and Fox Reservation. This land included 
all the territory between the Cimarron and Deep Fork rivers and as 
far west as the Indian Meridian. The tribe at this time numbered 
about eighty-eight persons who lived in a village just north of what 
is now Kallis, Oklahoma. 


In August, 1897, a missionary was sent among them and built 
a mission house, soon after arriving, at a cost of about $400.00. This 
building was 32 feet by 12 feet with a log addition 12 feet by 14 
feet, one-story high. This mission home was located about three or 
four hundred yards east of the Iowa village. It was used as a board- 
ing house for a few Iowa children as well as a dwelling for the mis- 
sionary. In October, the next year a frame church building was 
erected on a site west of the village at a cost of $700.00. 


During the year 1890, a school was opened at the Iowa Mission 
with eighteen pupils enrolled and an average attendance of fifty per- 
cent. The next year the reservation was opened to white people and 
most of the Indians left the village and went to their allotments. Yet 
during the year sixteen pupils were enrolled for a period of eight 
months. John F. Mardock, who was stationed as missionary there at 
the time, saw that the only way to maintain a school was by boarding 
the pupils in the missionary’s home. LHighteen students were there- 
fore boarded by the missionary during a period of nine months in 
1892. 


Mardock was succeeded by the Reverend Charles Pearson that 
year. Pearson was at a loss to know what steps to take to maintain 
the mission and school. The editor of The Chandler News wrote: 
“Rev. Pearson, formerly of Ohio, has charge of the Home Mission 
lately vacated by Rev. Mardock. As the Indians are all away, the 
missionary expressed himself at a loss to know what policy to follow. 


15 Sac and Fox, Vol. 15, December 30, 1889, O.H.S. The Iowa Village was located 
in the Southeast Quarter of Sec. 19, T. 15 N., R. 2 E. The mission building and 
residence was a little east of the village in the Southwest Quarter of Sec. 20, T. 
15 N., R. 2 E. The church building was west of the village in the same quarter 
section as the village. This building was used as headquarters for the Cherokee 
Commission while negotiating with the Iowa Indian tribe for taking allotments. 
Joe Dewees, son of the late S. E. Dewees stationed at the Wellston trading post, 
carried the mail from the post to the Commission, (Statement of Joe Dewees, 
Wellston, Oklahoma, November 27, 1952). After the mission was abandoned, the 
church building was used as a public school house for a while. It was then moved 
to Fallis and back again to a place near the former site. It has since been con- 
verted into a farm dwelling. 

16 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1890, p. 202; 1891, p. 366; 
1892, p. 408. 
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Only one Indian remains where once the Iowa Village stood. and a 
corn field oceupies most of the site where the Indians had their bark 
houses and tepees.’’!7 


The Reverend Pearson, however, boarded twenty-one pupils in 
1893 for a period of five months. He saw that such a task was im- 
possible to continue and the mission school closed that year. 


The day school at the Iowa Village was taught at different times 
by Mary Sherman, Elizabeth Test, Rachel Kirk, and Lina B. Lunt. 
Charles W. Frazier was in charge of the mission station for a time. 
The school was supported by the Philadelphia Indian Aid <Associa- 
tion. 


A Friends church was organized at the mission in 1889, with 
three or four members. Four years later there were ninety-six mem- 
bers. Most of the additions were from the white people who lived 
in the vicinity.18 On June 1, 1893, the Iowa Monthly Meeting was 
organized consisting of Iowa, Oak Grove, and Kickapoo churches. 
Valley Queen Church was added later. Soon after the Indians moved 
to their allotments the church at the mission was abandoned and the 
work was moved north to the center of their community.!® 


Even after the Iowas accepted their allotments, they leased much 
of the land out to the white settlers and lived off their annuities and 
lease money. Agent Lee Patrick reported in 1898 that they spent 
most of their time ‘‘visiting the Otoe Indians and drinking liquor.”’ 
Such a state of affairs had caused the Friends to continue their mis- 
sionary effort among them. 


About 1894, under the leadership of George Hartley, who was 
Territorial Superintendent of the Friends work in the Indian and 
Oklahoma territories, a new mission was established about five miles 
southeast of Perkins, Oklahoma. A store building was purchased, 
moved to the mission site, and converted into a mission and dwelling 
for the missionary and his family. Among the early missionaries of 
the mission were Charles Pearson, John F. Mardock, Lewis McFar- 
land, John M. Ratcliff and his wife, and Charles and Martha 
Wooten.?? 


17 The Chandler News (Chandler, Oklahoma), Friday, October 21, 1892. 

18 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1893, p. 264. This is the 
(Alberta Wilson Constant, Oklahoma Run, New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
en referred to in the late novel Oklahoma Run by Alberta Wilson Contant 
959). 

19 “History of The Beginning of Friends’ Work in Oklahoma”, loc. cit. 

20 This mission was located in the southern part of Sec. 15, T. 17N., R. 3 E. 
See Allotment records for this township, from statement of J. Anderson Ratcliff, son 
of John M. Ratcliff, in 1952. Mr. Ratcliff lives a few miles southwest of Agra, 


Lincoln County, and is still active in the work of the Society of Friends in that 
section. 
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The mission was doing a good work until representatives of a 
sectarian denomination came into the community teaching that the 
Indians could not be Christians until they had received water bap- 
tism and had taken part in other ordinances. Nearly the whole band of 
Iowas were alienated from the influence of the Friends. The mis- 
sion was forced to close in 1915. Two years later, however, at the re- 
quest of considerable number of Indians, including Chief Dave Tohee, 
who always remained loyal to the Friends, the Iowa Mission was re- 
opened by the veteran workers, John F. and Mary Mardock and Lina 
B. Lunt. Mardock and his wife remained at the mission until it 
closed in the 1920’s. The mission had been supported by the Friends 
of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting.?! 


Though the work of the Friends closed among the Iowas, the 
Church did not cease to be effective. It continued its work with the 
Indian and white peoples of the neighborhoods. Through the efforts 
of the Iowa Monthly Meeting, Columbia Church was established about 
three miles south of Agra and the Union Church was established about 
six miles north of Chandler. Recently a group of Friends purchased 
the old Episcopal church building.in Chandler and it now houses a 
very active church. These three churches are still active and doing 
much work in the communities. They are, at the present, a part of 
the Shawnee Quarterly Meeting of Friends.?? 


Tur KickAproo Mission 


In the spring of 1874, the first group of Mexican Kickapoos were 
removed from Old Mexico to what is now Oklahoma. Others came 
later and by September 10, 1875 there were 426 men, women and 
children of this tribe living on lands west of the Sae and Fox Reser- 
vation. These mostly lived in a village northeast of present McLoud. 
These Indians were given rations and a station was built for the stor- 
age of the supplies. This station was located about five miles west 
of what is now Shawnee and is known in the records as ‘‘The Kicka- 
poo Station.’ 


As early as 1875 plans had been discussed for establishing a 
school among these Kickapoos. Agent Pickering, in September, re- 
ported that a school building was in process of being erected and ar- 
rangements had been made for establishing a manual labor school. 
This building was a frame structure and located about one-fourth of 
a mile northeast of the station. After the house was completed and 
funds made available for maintaining the school, not a single Kicka- 
poo child could be persuaded to enroll. The building, therefore, was 


21 Kelso, op. cit., pp. 213, 229. J. Anderson Ratcliff, loc. cit. 

22“History of The Beginning of Friends’ Work in Oklahoma,” loc. cit. The 
Valley Queen Church was in SW%, Sec. 24, T. 16 N., R. 3 E., the Union Church is 
in Sec. 9, T. 15 N., R. 4 E., and Columbia Church is in Sec. 21, T. 16 N., R. 4 E. 
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used for other purposes, especially that of a residence for some of the 
employees of the Kickapoo Station. W. J..F. De Lesdernier, superin- 
tendent of the station, lived in it with his family in the early 1880’s.?8 


During the early part of 1883, the station was abandoned and 
the employees, with the exception of a blacksmith and farmer, moved. 
Agent Carter had recommended to Commissioner Price that the 
school building be used for missionary and school purposes. Like- 
wise, Commissioner Price in March, 1882, had written Special Agent 
Townsend that Dr. Jas. E. Rhodes of Philadelphia desired to send a 
missionary and his wife to the old station and establish a day school. 
The next year John Clinton and wife were sent to the field. Their 
task was a difficult one, and very little was accomplished. Some of 
the leading Kickapoos declared that if they took up the white man’s 
learning and religion, the Great Spirit would kill them. In 1884, 
the famous missionary Jeremiah Hubbard visited the station and 
held services for Clinton, but did not give any favorable report of 
the work there.”4 


The next year Miss Elizabeth Test came to the Shawnee Mission 
asa teacher. She had what the Quakers called a ‘‘religious concern’’ 
for the Indians. In 1866, she made her first effort to establish mis- 
sionary work among the Kickapoos. She used the little school build- 
ing as a headquarters for her work. It also served as her dwelling 
for a time. Miss Test visited in the homes of the Indians and waited 
on their sick. Pa-pa-mea, mother of the chief, was a patient of hers. 
In spite of Miss Test’s interest, however, she failed to accomplish 
much in the first years of her work. The missionary contracted sore 
eyes while in the homes of the Indians and was forced to return to the 
Shawnee Mission. Agent Neal reported that ‘‘She coaxed, petted, 
and fed them for six months without securing a single pupil and left 
in disgust minus a gold watch.’’*5 


Soon after leaving the Kickapoos, Miss Test went to the Iowa 
Mission and taught a day school. In the meantime, John Mardock 
the missionary at Iowa Village was given permission to travel among 
the Kickapoos and was able to persuade them to allow Miss Test to 
return and start a day school. The school was opened in 1890 in 
a tent. There were nine pupils enrolled with an attendance of 


ninety-one percent. The term of instruction lasted one and one-half 
months. 


23 Martha Buntin, “The Mexican Kickapoos,” The Chronicles of O. 
Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1933), p. 827; Muriel H. Wright, “Mrs, John fe Willems 
Pioneer,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 4 (Winter, 1952-53) pp. 
377-8. There is a picture of the school building connected with the latter article. 
This building was located in the NEW, Sec. 4, T. 10 N., R. 3 E. 

24 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1883, pp. 85. 
Townsend, March 17, 1882, “Sac and Fox-Kickapoo Indians,” Indian Archives, OHS 
Ezra Brainerd, “Jeremiah Hubbard, Hoosier Schoolmaster and Friends Missionary 
prone the Indians,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (Spring, 1951) 
p. : ? > 


25 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888, p. 111. 
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Group, left to right: Miss 
Elizabeth Test, Teacher 
Wyandot and Shawnee Mis- 
sions; Myra Hsther Frye 
Bartlett, Kickapoa girl; Miss 
Lina B. Hunt, Teacher, Iowa 
Mission. 


Friends’ Mission Churches: (Upper) Shawnee Mission, two miles 
south of Shawnee; (Center) Absentee Shawnee Mission, Big Jim 
Band, about sixteen miles east of Norman; (Lower) Kickapoo 
Mission, two miles north of McLoud. 
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Again, because of exposure to inclement weather and insects, she 
returned to the Shawnee Mission taking with her five Kickapoo girls. 
She was accompanied by Netta Haworth another missionary. Dr. 
Kirk had a little frame building erected just south of the Shawnee 
Mission to serve as their home. 


In 1892, John Mardock left the Iowa Mission and again worked 
among the Kickapoos. He persuaded Chief Ah-que-mah-ku-the to 
donate land to Miss Test for a location of a permanent school. Hear- 
ing of this, ‘‘Teacher Test,’’? as she was now commonly called, re- 
turned to the Kickapoo Reservation and using $1,000 of her own 
savings, had a three-room frame house built for a school and living 
quarters two miles north of present MecLoud, Oklahoma. With the 
assistance of John Mardock and his wife, Lina B. Lunt, and Nette 
Haworth, she opened a boarding school for the Kickapoo children 
and a meeting place for adults. Soon after this a small church 
building was erected near the living quarters. This building burned, 
and 3 new building was erected which still stands on the original 
site. 


Very early the Quakers adopted the idea of a Field Matron 
among some of the Plains tribes. This idea was adopted about 1890 
by the Government. The function of the field matron was to go into 
the homes of the members of the tribes and instruct the women and 
children in the arts of household economy as practiced by civilized 
people. So far as known, Miss Test was the first and only field 
matron among the Kickapoos. She began her services in this 
capacity on April 15, 1892. By August of that year, she had visited 
nearly every Kickapoo home, and a number of them many times, 
making in all, some 180 visits. She had also received at the mission 
over 800 visits from the Kickapoos.?" 


In 1895, the agent reported that the field matron had kept a 
small school among the Kickapoos, and without expense to the 
government, and much good was being accomplished with the tribe. 
The same year Rachel Kirk, widow of the late Dr. Charles Kirk, came 
to the mission and was a faithful worker until her death on April 
29, 1915. Following the death of Mrs. Kirk, Miss Test and Lina B. 
Lunt retired from the mission. Lina B. Lunt went to the Iowa 
Mission as a teacher. Miss Test, because of poor health, went to 
Wichita, Kansas and remained there until her death which occurred 


26 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1890, pp. 202; 1891, p. 364. 
The mission building was located in the SW14, Sec. 34, T. 12 N., R. 2 E. A very 
interesting account of the Kickapoo Mission is given in the article, “Missionaries 
in Territory Before Run,” The Lincoln County Republican (Chandler, Oklahoma), 
Wednesday, September 24, 1941, p. 3, Col. 1. Some of the information about Miss 
Elizabeth Test was taken from Harriett B. Woodward, “Elizabeth Test, Quaker 
Pioneer.” Mrs. Woodward of McLoud, Oklahoma wrote the paper on Miss Test in 
1952. She has done extensive research work on the work of Friends in Oklahoma. 

27 Report of Elizabeth to Agent, Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1892, pp. 406 f. 
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in 1920. After two years at the Iowa Mission, Lina B. Lunt also 
went to Wichita where she was a faithful attendant of Teacher Test 
until the latter’s death. 


In 1898 Elizabeth Test and her helpers adopted several girls and 
cared for others in their home. Two of the adopted daughters died 
of tuberculosis, but one of them, Myra Hsther Frye, was to repay 
them for all their efforts. Given exceptional and careful training 
the Indian girl was prepared to go out carrying the story of her 
people to the rest of the world. She first traveled in lyceum work as 
a singer and later started Lawansa Tepee, a club center for Indians 
in Los Angeles, California.*® 


The Friends Mission continued to operate among the Kickapoos 
after their reservation was opened in 1895, though under a different 
task. By 1925, it had become a community center among the 
peoples of the community, both Indian and white. Sunday school 
was held at the Mission each Sunday, attended by a small group of 
Kickapoos. The women came on Tuesdays to quilt. Indian families 
or individuals called frequently at the mission. Farm demonstrations 
were held each month at the Mission attended by about 35 to 50 
Indians. There was an Indian women’s vegetable garden club and 
much help was given on the raising of chickens. Even though most 
of the Kickapoos still lived in the native type house or wickiup, the 
Government was gradually replacing these with bungalow style houses. 
Edueation was often defeated by ridicule from the older Indians, or 
evaded by trips to Old Mexico. Peyote worship was practiced by 
about half of the tribe.?9 


At the present time Arthur and Westine Shufelt are the mis- 
sionaries stationed at the Friends Mission among the Kickapoos. 
The present mission program includes Sunday school and worship 
services each Sunday morning. The young people are organized into 
a Christian Endeavor. A club work is organized among the women. 
Annually boxes of used clothing received from Quaker organizations 
are distributed among the Indians. Nine children from the McLoud 
area have attended the Goodland Indian School at Hugo, Oklahoma. 


Two boys were sent to Wilmington College, Ohio, through the efforts 
ef the missionaries.®° 


Other missionaries who have served the Kickapoo Mission were 
Charles and Martha Wooten; Phillip and Susie Meek Frazier 


(Indians) ; William and Marian Byerly, and Armond and Mary 
Saegar. 


_ _28“Missionaries in Territory Before Run,” op. cit. (Myra Frye Bartlett died 
in Los Angeles, California, on May 19, 1955, at the age of sixty years. Her death 
was mourned by the Kickapoos in Oklahoma, for she was highly esteemed and re- 
spected by her people, and special services were held in her honor at her burial 
near McLoud, Oklahoma. [Oklahoma City Times, May 24, 1955].—Ed.) 

29 Annual Report to the Meeting of Associated Execuitve Committee, loc. cit. 

30 “Indian Missionary Team Retires After Lifetime of Religious Work,” Shawnee 
News-Star, Tuesday, January 27, 1953, Dems 
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ST. AGNES SCHOOL OF THE CHOCTAWS 
By Velma Nieberding 


KATIKISMA 


Na-Ponaklo. Kvta hosh chikbi tok? 
Anumpa-Falama. Chihowa yak osh sakbi tok oke.} 


The story of the establishment of St. Agnes Mission School 
at Antlers, Indian Territory, in 1897, is essentially an account of 
the heroism of a young, convert priest, sent as a missionary to the 
Choctaws. 


On November 23, 1896, the Right Reverend Theophile Meers- 
chaert, Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory (later Bishop of 
Oklahoma) assigned the Reverend William Henry Ketcham to the 
mission of Antlers.? 


The only priests who had previously visited this spot in the 
Choctaw Nation were Father Michael Smyth of Fort Smith and 
Father T. Campbell of Paris, Texas. Father Ketcham had visited 
Antlers during his muskogee pastorate, saying Mass in the railroad 
section-house.® 


During his stay in Muskogee from 1892 to 1897, Father Ketcham 
had established the missions of Sapulpa, Lenapah, Claremore, Miami, 
Wyandotte, Cayuga, Webbers Falls, Okmulgee, Checotah, Wagoner, 
Quapaw, Vinita and Tulsa.# 


When Father Ketcham went to Antlers he faced a most unusual 
missionary situation. St. Agnes was begun with two baptized per- 
sons, one Indian boy and one white boy. Altogether there were not 
more than six baptized Catholics in the town and none of these 
were fully instructed in their religion. 


Moreover, the young priest had been assigned the post among 
this large and important tribe of the Civilized Indians as a kind 
of challenge from his Bishop. He had twenty-five dollars with 
which to begin his missionary work. The complete story of the 


1 Translation from this Choctaw text: “Q. Who made you? A. God made me.” 
From the Katikisma (Catechism) translated into Choctaw by Father William 
Ketcham. 

2Father Ketcham’s first assignment was Muskogee and Missions, 1892. See 
Velma Niberding, “St. Mary’s of the Quapaws,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 1 (Spring, 1953); Sister Mary Urban Kehoe, C.D.P., “The Educational 
Activities of Distinguished Catholic Missionaries Among the Five Civilized Tribes,” 
ibid. Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (1946). 

3 From the Historical Records in the files of Dr. Urban de Hasque, Historian, 
Diocese of Oklahoma. 

4 [bid. 
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poverty and hardship endured during the beginnings of St. Agnes 
Mission will probably never be told. For the first two months he 
lived in the section house and took his meals with the section hands. 
Had it not been for the assistance of the late Mother Mary Katharine 
Drexel, who for thirty years contributed to the Antlers mission, 
Father Ketcham’s work among the Choctaws would have been im- 
measurably hampered by the handicap of poverty.® 


‘“‘Tf ever there was a class of true mendicants upon this earth, 
Indian Missionaries are certainly that evangelical class,’’ wrote 
Father Ketcham when asking for funds:® 


Your kind and encouraging letter containing the two cheques—one for 
$2500 and one for $90.00 has been duly received. I left Muskogee, now a 
pleasant mission indeed, and came away down here about the first of the 
year where I have been struggling against the most extreme poverty, 
sometimes living on fifteen cents per day. You were my only hope and I 
prayed ferverently that you might be able to help ... . the Choctaw 
mission now becomes a reality .... just as soon as possible I will go 
about the buliding..... u 


Early in 1897, Father Ketcham had built a small cottage in a 
beautiful little grove on the outskirts of Antlers. Plans had been 
drawn for a frame building that would serve the double purpose of 
a school and chapel. Arrangements had been made for the Sisters 
of St. Joseph to take charge of the school. This group of diocesan 
Sisters with Mother Virginia Joyce as Superior, had begun teaching 
in Nazareth Institute, Muskogee, and had helped to establish the 
first Catholic school among the Quapaws in 1894.7 


But on April 6, 1897, Father Ketcham in an apolegetic letter 
to Mother Katharme Drexel, advised her that he had met with 
financial misfortune: ‘‘Now it is not safe to keep money around 
my place as it is not a good policy anyhow, neither could I carry any 
considerable sum on my person for fear of being murdered or 
robbed, which indeed is not uncommon here at all.’’ 


He added that he had kept the cheque sent for the school until 
plans had matured for its building. Needing cash he went to look 
for a safe bank and since the nearest was Paris, Texas, he deposited 
the cheque in the Merchants and Farmers Bank there, ‘‘having as- 
certained after diligent inquiry that it was the most reliable bank.’’ 


_ But soon thereafter, the bank suspended business, due to the 
failure of a Cotton firm which had borrowed from it, and because 
of a run on it by depositors. Father Ketcham was told that he 


5 Ibid. 

‘ 6 From the archives of the Convent of Sisters of Blessed Sacrament, Cornwells 
Heights, Pennsylvania. Mother Mary Katharine Drexel, the foundress of this order 
and great benefactress of Oklahoma Indian Missions, died on March 3, 1955 at the 
age of 96. She gave her entire fortune to Indian and Negro Missions throughout 


the United States. It was said of her that for over sixty years she gave over $1,000 
a day to this cause. 


™“St. Mary’s of the Quapaws,” op. cit. 


St. Agnes Catholic Church, Antlers, Oklahoma, 


. Agnes Choctaw School, Antlers, Oklahoma 


St 
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could draw on another bank in Paris for one-half the amount of his 
deposit but suitable security would have to be furnished before he 
could be advanced any more money. He hesitated to go ahead on 
Such an insecure financial foundation but the Sisters of St. Joseph 
had asked the advice of Muskogee bankers and they believed it would 
be safe to proceed with the building of the school. 


Apparently a plan was worked out with Mother Katharine 
whereby any considerable amount of money for the building would 
thereafter be sent in small cheques. It was decided that $1500 would 
cover the cost of the school, although the building would not be as 
large as originally planned. 


It was at this time that Father Ketcham asked for a conveyance 
of his own. ‘‘This is a hard country to travel over; it is a very 
rough and mountainous country and is full of wild animals and 
some very suspicious looking people. In my five and one-half years 
of mission work, I have been able to get along without one [a team] 
but it will be very hard to do so here.’’ 


It must be remembered that within a year’s time after being 
sent to Antlers that Father Ketcham had established missions among 
the Choctaws at Poteau, Cameron, Howe, Wister, Fanshawe, Tali- 
hina, Tuskahoma and Albion.’ 


The Sisters of St. Joseph having come to the Territory from 
eastern states were handicapped by the barrier of language. But 
they began teaching St. Agnes School in the fall of 1897. They 
adapted a kindergarten system to the needs of their little Indian 
pupils which was quite successful. In addition to teaching, these 
Sisters did real missionary work, caring for the sick, visiting Indian 
parents in their homes and otherwise winning the friendship of the 
Choctaws. 


Father Ketcham early realized the need for the missionary 
to be able to talk with the Indians without an interpreter; for them 
to be able to read the prayers and hymns of the Church in their own 
language. Heretofore, ministering to eleven tribes in the north- 
eastern part of the territory, it had not been possible to study all 
of the languages. But at this mission his work was among the 
people of one tribe. He began to study Choctaw and as early as 
1899, he set to work translating the prayer book and catechism into 
that language. It was a slow, laborious work and destined not to 
be finished for several years. 


He was assisted in the translation by Peter Hudson, Victor 
Locke, Ben Henderson, George Nelson and Bailey Spring. Victor 
Locke, one of Father Ketcham’s first converts, was later quoted as 
saying that it was quite the purest Choctaw he had heard.® 


8 Records of Dr. Urban de Hasque. 
9 Ibid. 
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On January 5, 1899, Bishop Meerschaert paid his first episcopal 
visit to Antlers. On January 9, Mrs. Mary Berry, Victor M. Locke, 
Elizabeth Robinson, Benjamin J. Locke, Roy J. Easton, John Henry 
Linn, all converts, made their first Communion and were Confirmed 
by the Bishop. Mrs. Mary Berry was the first white person in 
Antlers to be baptized by Father Ketcham, and Victor M. Locke was 
the first Indian.?° 


On October 6, 1899, Father Ketcham wrote to Mother Katharine 
Drexel that on account of the transfer of Sisters and some necessary 
additions to the school building, extra expenses had been incurred, 
and he asked for an addition to his quarterly allowance. 


Bishop Meerschaert had, in 1898, requested that the struggling 
community of St. Joseph Sisters affiliate with the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet in St. Louis. Sisters Theophila, Aloyisus 
Hurley, Anna Fidelis and Agnes Zavier went at once to this 
Motherhouse. The remainder of the Sisters, including Mother 
Virginia Joyce, went to Dallas to work in that diocese. 


Father Ketcham, in a letter to Mother Katharine Drexel (October 
6, 1899) stated that the school was expecting twenty boarding pupils 
(girls) and that the Sisters would have to board, teach, clothe and 
bear all expenses for them at $10.00 per month capita. There were 
sixty day pupils attending the school and the Choctaw Nation paid 
two dollars per capita per month for these. 


In this letter Father Ketcham speaks of the good that could 
be done if a group of Catholic lay men and women in the East could 
collect good and usable clothing and send it to him for distribution 
among his little flock. ‘‘Nothing seems to please these Choctaws so 
much’’ he added, ‘‘as to give them articles of clothing and indeed, 


many of them are sadly in need of wearing apparel, especially dur- 
ing the winter.’’ 


He said that many of the Indians visited his house, especially 
on Sunday and ‘“‘this of course necessitates hospitality on my part. 
I divide the bread with them but the housekeeper is praying that St. 
Bridget may keep the meal-bag full!’’ 


On April, 1900, Father Ketcham asked Mother Katharine 
Drexel to allow him $12.00 per month for ten months of the year in 
order that he might send some of the Choctaw boys away to school. 
There was no provision at St. Agnes School for boarding boys, al- 
though the priest kept a few in his house while they attended school. 
How many boys were actually placed in other schools is not 
known to this writer. However, in September of that same year, 


Father Ketcham writes of one boy being placed with the Bene- 
dictines in Arkansas. 


10 Parish Records, St. Agnes Church, Antlers, 


11 Sister M. Aloyisus Hurley, is at present living at St. Joseph’s Home for Girls, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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One of the Choctaw boys, an orphan, won Father Ketcham’s 
heart to such an extent that he adopted him. Tom, or Thomas 
Simpson Ketcham, was the son of Isaac and Martha Simpson and 
was born near Carthage, Mississippi, on October 6, 1886. Tom was 
legally adopted by Father Ketcham on April 11, 1901.12 


Meanwhile, the work of Father Ketcham among the Indians of 
the Territory had been noticed by the Catholic Bureau of Indian 
Missions in Washington, D. C. In 1900, he was ealled to be as- 
sistant to Monsignor Stephan, the Director of this Bureau. Bishop 
Meerschaert granted the request for a leave of absence from the 
diocese with some reluctance. He at last consented if Father 
Ketcham would provide a missionary to take up his work in Antlers. 


Father Ketcham again writing to Mother Katharine in the latter 
part of 1900, reported that ‘“‘I find it difficult to get anyone to fill 
my place here. No one seems to ambition it.’? He mentioned that 
Tom Ketcham was an elegant Mass Server and that he believed the 
boy would be a ‘‘drawing card’’ if he could accompany Father 
Ketcham when appeals were made for funds by the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions. He also disclosed his plans to put the 
boy in an Eastern school if his health permitted. When Father 
Ketcham left Antlers in 1900 there were one hundred Catholics in 
the town of which seventy-five were full-blood Choctaws. 


The Reverend Aloysius Hitta, a Benedictine, succeeded Father 
Ketcham and remained until 1901. In this same year Mother de 
Sales died and since there was no replacement from the Motherhouse, 
the Sisters of St. Rose of Lima prepared to return to Texas. New 
arrangements had to be made with a large Community of teaching 
Sisters. In 1901, the Sisters of Divine Providence of San Antonio, 
Texas, were entrusted with the charge of St. Agnes School.!4 Sister 
Mary Antoinette, Sister Mary Bridget and Sister Mary Anastasia 
were the first Sisters in charge. The enrollment in 1902 numbered 
sixty-six pupils. In 1904, there were 90 boarding pupils at St. Agnes 
and by 1905 four Sisters were teaching and the number of boarding 
and day students was 127.4 


The records show that five Sisters were required for teaching 
for the years 1908-1913; six Sisters were employed from 19138-1917, 
when the number of Sisters was increased to seven. Later, in 1934, 
ten Sisters were needed for the work. 


The Reverend Alfred Dupret served the Choctaws as pastor 
at Antlers from October, 1901 to September, 1902. Father John 
Rechem, a Belgian priest, was appointed pastor of Antlers on 


12 Letter from Miss Ella Ketcham, sister of Father William Ketcham, Okla- 
homa City, January, 1954. 

13 Records of Dr. Urban de Hasque. ’ 

14 Archives of Motherhouse, Sisters of Divine Providence, San Antonio, Texas. 

15 Ibid. 
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September 22, 1902. At the end of 1903, some of the Mississippi 
Choctaws were given allotments in the Choctaw Nation, and as a 
number of them were Catholics, two Carmelite Fathers came with 
them from Mississippi. These were the Reverends August Breek and 
H. J. Hamers. During the tenure of the Carmelite Fathers in 
Antleis, Father van Rechem was named pastor of Poteau. In June, 
1905, the Carmelite Fathers returned to Holland and Father van 
Rechem came back to Antlers and remained there until 1910. 


During that time he was assisted for his missions in the sur- 
rounding territory by Fathers Anthony Lombardi, F. L. Teyssier 
and Wm. Huffer,!® and Father L. Cremmel. In 1906, Father Van 
Rechem built a church with the financial assistance of Mother 
Katharine Drexel. It was a frame bulding thirty by fifty feet. While 
the Sisters were running a boarding school for Indian girls, Father 
Hubert housed and boarded boys. Later, the Sisters took the boys 
as well. 


Although for many years St. Agnes School was carried on in a 
very primitive manner in comparison with the schools of today, it 
rendered it all the more agreeable to the Indian children. At first 
St. Agnes was a Choctaw ‘‘neighborhood’’ school. The Sisters were 
employed by the Choctaw government and the work supervised 
by Choctaw trustees. After the Choctaws ratified the Atoka Agree- 
ment in 1898, the tribal schools gradually came under the super- 
vision of the federal Government and St. Agnes was recognized by 
the Choctaw and the United States authorities as a ‘‘contract 
school.’?!7 


In June, 1910, Father Teyssier succeeded Father van Rechem 
as pastor of Antlers, and remained there until 1916, assisted suc- 
cessively by Father KH. Gyssaert and J. Wagner. In 1916 there were 
eighty boarders in the school.!8 


In 1915-16, the contract was not renewed because of a ruling by 
the comptroller of the treasury which read: ‘‘The tribal funds of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the maintenance of mission or 
private schools during the fiscal year, 1916, is unauthorized’’. 


It affected four Catholic Indian Schools (Antlers, Ardmore, 
Chickasha and Purcell) and four private schools (old Goodland 
School, Hugo; El Meta Bond College, Minco, Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant and the Murray State School of Agriculture, 


A8 Rev. William Huffer, a classmate of the late Dr. Urban de Hasque, was 
born in Eupen, Germany, ordained in 1900 and came to Indian Territory as a mis- 
sionary that same year. He is presently at Corpus Christi Church, Oklahoma City. 

; 17 Angie Debo, “Education in the Choctaw Country After the Civil War,” ex- 
Rte Atoka Agreement. The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 3 (Septem- 
er, ‘ 


18 Parish Records. St. Agnes Church, Antlers. 
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Tishomingo). At that time (1915) Congressman C. D. Carter of 
Ardmore declared that the new ruling ‘‘will deprive of school 
facilities from 1000 to 1600 Indian children.’’ By one stroke of the 
pen the four above institutions and mission schools were permanently 
deprived of the $12.50 a month for board and tuition for each 
boarding pupil which the Government paid out of the ‘‘ Educational 
Funds’’ of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, to be used for 
tribal and other schools. The intolerant rebuff and set-back of 
education in those two nations seriously affected the maintenance and 
progress of the institutions named above, for a number of years. 


If St. Agnes School was able to successfully ward off the heavy 
blow it was due to the personal efforts of its founder, Father William 
H. Ketcham, then Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 
at Washington, D. C., and of Mother Katharine Drexel and other 
financial supporters during the following critical years.!9 


In 1916, Father Ketcham’s Katiskisma was published by the 
National Capital Press, Washington, D. C. It was said that the 
reaction of some of the Indians who had been doubtful of the Church 
because of strange tales told about the Catholics, exclaimed in 
surprise when they read it, ‘‘Why those Catholics believe in Christ 
the same as we do!’’ 


Reverend Alfred Wright, Presbyterian missionary to the Choc- 
taws, had earlier translated the New Testament and some years later 
Reverend John Edwards, Evangelist under the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, parts of the Bible into the 
Choctaw language.?? 


Victor M. Locke, stated that ‘‘according to our traditions, with 
the sole exception of the late missionary to the Louisiana Chuctaws, 
the Abbe Rouquette, who died in New Orleans in 1887, Father 
Ketcham was the only priest who has acquired our language.’’?! 


Father Ketcham also translated health tracts into Choctaw 
and distributed them among the tribe, believing that this information 
was much needed. His adopted son, Tom, had died on April 29, 
1906, and it is evident that his death but added concern to the priest’s 
interest in the health of the Choctaws. 


19 Files of Dr. Urban de Hasque. 

20 John Edwards, “The Choctaw Indians in the Middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 3, annotated by John R. Swanton. 
(The Rev. John Edwards had begun the translation of the Book of Psalms into 
Choctaw before the Civil War but language difficulties led him to abandon the 
work which was taken over years later by the Rev. Allen Wright who completed the 
translation of the Psalms direct from the Hebrew into Choctaw about 1883. Rev. 
Allen Wright was a Choctaw and the outstanding scholar of his nation, a graduate 
of Union College [B.A. and A.M.], Schenectady, New York, and of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City [1855]. He was gifted as a linguist with a 
thorough knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew and English, in addition to his Native 
Choctaw.—Ed.) ; 

21 Victor M. Locke, “The Choctaw Catechism”, The Indian Sentinel, January, 
1922. 
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The Reverend Charles van Hulse, a pioneer Belgian priest of 
the Indian Territory, was stationed at Antlers in 1919 and remained 
until 1925. The school in 1925 was described as having accommoda- 
tions for some sixty boarding pupils (all Choctaws). It was a frame 
building partly of two stories, partly of one, irregular in shape but 
neat looking. The board for the Choctaw pupils was paid out of 
the tribal funds by the Government of the United States through 
the intermediary of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions in 
Washington, D. C. 


In the congregation of Antlers that year it was noted that there 
were sixty-five persons, three of whom were born in Europe and ten 
who never came to church! 


On November 14, 1921, friends of Father Ketcham were stunned 
to receive word that he had died suddenly while in Tucker, Mississippi. 
He had spent the preceding four weeks before his death, working in 
the interest of the Mississippi Choctaws. 


Many honors had come to the one-time missionary and priest of 
the Indian Territory, but his heart had always turned to the diocese 
for which he had been ordained. ‘‘I claim Oklahoma as my home’’ 
he had said many times. After his appointment as Director of the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions in 1901, he had been able 
to accomplish much for his beloved Indians. He had visited and 
inspected all the Indian missions and reservations of the United 
States. He had been appointed by President Taft as a member of 
the United States Board of Indian Commissioners. Fordham Uni- 
versity had on June 14, 1912 conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws and in 1919 he was created Domestic Prelate by Pope Bene- 
dict XV, with the title of Monsignore. 


He had promoted through the various dioceses of the United 
States, the Society for the Preservation of the Faith, a society which 
became (and still is) a great factor in maintaining the forty-two 
mission schools which, at the time of his death were not receiving any 
tribal assistance.?? 


He had brought about the abolishment of the Browning ruling 
whereby the right to choose a school for an Indian child was taken 
from the parent and vested in the Indian agent; he had defended the 
right of Catholic pupils in Government schools to attend Catholic 
instruction and had secured priests for this work. When rations 
were withdrawn from Indian children because they were attending 
Catholic schools instead of going to a Government school or staying 


22 Today in the United States there are 59 Catholic Mission Schools, of which 
17 are boarding schools, and 6 are mixed, boarding and day schools. They care for 
a total of 8,038 Indian children. Personnel of these missions includes 225 priests, 
500 Sisters, 83 Scholasites and Lay Brothers, 37 Lay Teachers and 100 Indian 
Catechists—The Indian Sentinel, September, 1954. This is the official magazine of 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. 
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at home, Father Ketcham had fought and succeeded in having the 
rations restored to them. He had in 1912 defended the rights of 
nuns teaching in Government Indian Schools in the ‘‘ Religious Garb 
and Insignia’’ controversy, maintaining that the Catholic Church 
was the victim not the author of the Peace Policy of President Grant 
which gave these schools over to such religious denominations as were 
teaching them at the time the policy was inaugurated.?8 


It was said of Father Ketcham that ‘‘he was a priest by voca- 
tion and a diplomat by training. He had a facile pen and a fluent 
tongue both of which he used to excellent advantage in advocating 
and defending the interests of the Indians.’’*4 


When Bishop Francis C. Kelley, the successor to Oklahoma’s 
first Bishop, Theophile Meerschaert, went to visit Antlers in 1924, 
the Sisters of Divine Providence represented to him that it was im- 
possible for them to maintain the school any longer in its present 
condition ; that they would be obliged to give up their educational and 
vocational work among the Choctaw children unless the old buildings 
were made more habitable. 


The Southwest Courier in its July 27, 1929 issue carried an article 
stating that St. Antlers Indian Mission had been entirely rebuilt. 
“Tn place of the old ramshackle structures there stands now a strong, 
adequate and beautiful building in Spanish mission style of archi- 
tecture, the finest structure in the city of Antlers and large enough 
to house 75 Choctaw children. Needless to say the building is filled 
to capacity.”’ 


Funds had been contributed by the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, the Marquette League and personal benefactors of the 
school, including its first sponsor, Mother Katharine Drexel. Reverend 
H. B. Mandelartz was the pastor at Antlers at this time. 


The largest enrollment in the school is noted in the years 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, when the statistics show 128 pupils 
attending. In 1932 the enrollment was 114 students dropping to 
93 in 1934. In 1936 the rectory was destroyed by fire but rebuilt. 
However, it suffered great damage as did the church and school 
when on July 24, 1944, a violent windstorm unroofed the buildings. 
Father William Hall was the pastor at this time. There were nine 
Sisters teaching and 91 pupils enrolled in the school. 


On April 12, 1945, disaster in the form of a tornado struck 
an irrevocable blow at St. Agnes School. In the town of Antlers, 82 
people were killed and 250 injured. The miraculous escape of sixty 
school children huddling during the storm in the wrecked and 
battered school building, will never be forgotten. 


23 “Religious ‘Garb’ and ‘Insignia’ in Government Indian Schools,” by Rev. 
Wiliam H. Ketcham, Director of Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. 1912. 
24 Files of Dr. Urban de Hasque. 
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When Sister Innocentia, the school Superior, heard the heavy, 
grinding noise of the tornado she led the children into the center 
hall on the first floor. Here they knelt and prayed the rosary while 
the storm swirled about them. When the tornado had passed the 
children, frightened but unharmed, said prayers of thanksgiving 
and ran outside to a strange world. The rectory and church had 
disappeared as had many buildings across the street. Only that 
part of the school where the children took refuge was spared. The 
only person injured in the school was Sister Mary George who was 
seriously hurt when a chimney fell on her. 


Observers who watched the storm from caves, said that the 
eyclone lifted the rectory into the air and held it there for seconds. 
Then it exploded into a thousand pieces. The Church collapsed 
about thirty seconds after the storm hit and spun around, sailing 
through the air. Pews were smashed to matchwood, vestments were 
found draped on trees along the river a mile away, nothing was saved. 

The catastrophe marked the dramatic end of St. Agnes Indian 
School. The Sisters of Divine Providence returned to San Antonio 
while the parish priest received instructions to reside in Hugo. 


Antlers was without a Catholic Church until 1947, when on 
March 15 of that year, the Rt. Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness Bishop 
of Oklahoma, dedicated the newly-built St. Agnes Church. It 
was built under the direction of Reverend Everist Foix who was 
transferred to Dallas just before its completion. 


__ St. Agnes School had served the Choctaws for a total of forty- 
eight years. At the time of the tornado it had 75 boarders and 
20 day students with five Sisters teaching. 
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LILAH D. LINDSEY 
By Mrs. J. O. Misch 


Lilah Denton Lindsey was born on October 21, 1860, in a 
walnut log cabin home near Blue Creek which flows in the southern 
part of what is now Wagoner County, formerly a part of Coweta 
District, Creek Nation, Indian Territory. She was the youngest of 
six children and the only one to reach maturity. The families of 
her parents John and Susan McKellop Denton had come to the Ter- 
ritory during the Removal of the Creek Nation and settled near 
the confluence of the Verdigris and Arkansas rivers. Her mother 
was of a missionary family and had attended the Tallahassee Manual 
Labor Mission school which was built in 1850 in the southern part 
of Coweta District. This was the most pretentious building to be 
constructed up to that time in this western territory. Susan Me- 
Kellop Denton was not as strong physically as were some of the 
Indian women. She was looked upon as a ‘‘medicine woman’’ and 
she rode on horseback or by wagon over the district ministering to 
the sick. lLilah often rode along with her mother. 


English was commonly spoken in the home although Lilah 
often used her native tongue. She was listed on the tribal rolls 
according to the clan of her mother, as was the custom of the Creeks, 
Lilah had visited Tallahassee Mission school with her mother as a 
small child, and had looked forward to the time when she would be 
twelve years old and could enroll at the Mission. 


Many notable folk of the Indian Territory had attended the 
Mission school, and one day in 1872 was a red letter one for Lilah 
Denton for she enrolled here at that time. Her constancy attracted 
the attention of Miss Eliza J. Baldwin her first teacher whose 
custom it was to give a scholarship to some worthy girl when she 
was advanced in her studies and ready for college work in the States. 


However, when Lilah’s mother became ill after a few years, she 
left the Mission for home to take care of her mother who later moved 
to Muskogee to be near medical care. Lilah nursed her mother until 
her passing in 1878. Mr. Denton, the father, had died in the Civil 
War. Lilah Denton then made her home on Duck Creek, with the 
David Hodge family, then later with Chief Pleasant Porter’s family. 
While here she received word from Mrs. Eliza Worcester Robertson 
at the Mission school that she had recommended Lilah to fill a 
vacaney among the students in the Synodical Female College in 
Fulton, Missouri. March 1879 she boarded ‘‘The Katy’’ train at 
Muskogee. 


1See Appendix A, “Reminiscences of Lilah D. Lindsey.” 
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June the following year Miss Baldwin of the Mission school chose 
Lilah Denton for the annual scholarship, and she entered the next. 
school year the Hillsboro-Hyland Institute in Hillsboro, Ohio. She 
was graduated from this school in 1883 and she was the first Creek 
woman to receive a degree—a Mistress of Liberal Arts. 


The Presbyterian Board of Missions In New York appointed 
her to teach in the Wealaka Mission boarding school which had been 
built in 1880 on the flats between the Snake Creek and Arkansas 
River near present town of Leonard. This was a four story brick 
building with school rooms for boys and girls, chapel and dormi- 
tories. 


Miss Denton introduced the study of the Bible and graded 
the pupils in this work. She stated that as far as she knew this 
was the first time grades had been given for Bible study. The 
children found it difficult to learn tasks of house-keeping, gardening, 
woodchopping and the English language at the same time. 


In this country it was not unusual for Indian girls to be courted 
by white men and this young teacher, traveler, college graduate and 
with charming personality was quite an attraction in this frontier 
school, also outside it. After the Civil War many veterans came 
westward as there were railroads and bridges to be built. 


Colonel L. W. Lindsey was one of these. He was born in 
Ohio in 1845 and served in a regiment of the Ohio Cavalry during 
the Civil War. At its close he went to Alabama and helped quarry 
stone for the first machine shops in Birmingham. 


He came to the Indian Territory in the 1870’s and was a 
contractor in the Creek Nation. He completed the stone walls and 
enclosure of the Old Council House of the Creek Nation in Okmulgee. 


Colonel Lindsey took a great fancy to this Creek Indian girl, 
Lilah Denton, with her long black hair and broad smile which 
ended with a chuckle when she talked to him in Creek, then changed 
quickly to the English which he could understand. In 1884, Lilah 
Denton was married to Colonel L. W. Lindsey with a public wedding 
in the Wealaka Mission chapel, so that the Indians—her people— 
could know how an English wedding was done. The 80 pupils 
besides teachers and visitors made a company of about 125 persons 
in attendance. 


Meantime in 1883, soon after the first railroad was built into 
the area which was to become the new village of Tulsa, Indian 
Territory, Dr. R. M. Loughridge came to preach the first sermon 
on the front porch of the settlement store. He made the trip of 
about twenty miles from Wealaka Mission, although he was about 
seventy-five years old at that time, he rode on horseback to fill his 
Tulsa appointments. 
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Prior to this time the postoffice in this part of the country was 
in the home of George Perryman about three miles south of the 
village of ‘‘Tulsey Town.’’ J. C. Perryman who lived about ten 
miles south of this settlement was postmaster on the old Star route 
from Fort Smith west to the Sac and Fox agency, and he located the 
postoffice in the home of his brother George. As soon as the Reed 
and Perryman store was opened after the railroad came in 1882 
permission was obtained to move the Tulsey postoffice to this store. 
Sometimes months would elapse between letters. One resident re- 
calls riding a mule to the Perryman farm for mail and the man in 
charge came from the barn with two six shooters in his belt. He 
brooked no mail robbery. 


The First Presbyterian Church was organized in Tulsa on 
October 5, 1885, by the Reverend W. P. Haworth, with fifteen 
members, all of them Indians. All members of the Wealaka Mission, 
living on the north side of the Arkansas River, were transferred as 
charter members to the Tulsa Church under an Act of the Presbytery. 
About this time, a mission day school was opened at Tulsa by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, with Mrs. S. J. Stonecipher, an 
experienced teacher from Kansas in charge assisted by Miss Ida 
Stephens.* 


Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey had moved to Okmulgee where he engaged 
in construction work, and she taught school in the southeast corner 
room of the Creek Council House, taking the place of Miss Alice 
Robertson. The people of the ‘‘Tulsey’’ settlement sent word to 
Mrs. Lindsey through her local preacher that they wanted her to 
teach in the mission, day school there, Miss Stephens having resigned 
her position. The Presbytrian Home Mission Board appointed Mrs. 
Lindsey in 1886, and she took up her duties as teacher in the ‘‘Tulsey’’ 
mission, a one room school at the corner of what is now Fourth and 
Boston streets in Tulsa. The population of the village was less 
than 125 at this time. Mrs. Lindsey was received by letter to mem- 
bership to the First Presbyterian Church here on January 16, 
1887. While teaching in the mission school in 1888, she organized 
the first Fourth of July parade in Tulsa, and played her organ 
placed atop a flat topped log wagon drawn by four yoke of oxen 
down dusty Main Street. There were about thirteen girls riding on 
the float with her. 


In 1889, the missionary teacher was asked to come to Coweta to 
help organize and teach in the government school for Indians to 
be opened there. Her husband thought she should undertake the 
work to serve her people since he was to be away from home in his 
construction work. Mrs. Lindsey drove to Muskogee to take a 


2 The article, “Educational History in and around Tulsa, Oklahoma”, edited by 
Louise Whitham, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (March, 1940), p. 81, 
_ gives some reminiscent notes by Mrs. Lilah D. Lindsey at the age of seventy-eight 
years. See Appendix B for a transcription of Mrs. Lindsey’s notes.—Ed. 
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required examination for a teacher’s certificate. When she arrived 
in town and called upon the man, he was greatly embarrassed; he 
told her he could not give her an examination. He advised her to 
go back to Coweta and commence teaching. He was one of her 
former pupils at Wealaka Mission school. She taught at Coweta 
two years. More settlers were moving to ‘‘Tulsey Town’’ and a 
school was needed though the prospective pupils were not as clean 
in their habits as could be desired. Some of the women sent word 
to Mrs. Lindsey to drive over to Tulsey to talk over the idea of 
opening a subscription school. She made the trip in a two wheel 
cart since it was easier to follow the trail and ford streams in such 
a vehicle. The women offered to pay her $1 per month tuition per 
pupil. She agreed to the opening of the school. Meantime Mr. 
Lindsey had built an up-and-down frame store building located 
near the Frisco Railroad right-of-way at what is now Boston Avenue. 
His store supplies did not arrive by fall so Mrs. Lindsey opened 
the subscription school in this building. She bought all the hickory 
bottom chairs Storekeeper Hall had, about thirty in all. 


The final enrollment in the subscription school was forty pupils. 
As the teacher in the new settlement, Mrs. Lindsey held special 
programs, aided the sick, officiated at funerals, called on new- 
comers and participated in most all of the church activities. She 
found time to ride horseback with other young matrons in the village. 


After one year in her private school the Mission school was 
so crowded that the board president asked Mrs. Lindsey to teach 
there again, using the room in which she had taught her subscription 
school. She agreed. About this time she and Mr. Lindsey lived 
in a tent house for a short time near what later was east Third 
Street and Detroit Avenue in Tulsa. 


When Mrs. Lindsey resigned from teaching, she entered upon 
another field of activity, namely civie affairs. Civil war veterans 
were coming to the west and there was a need for the Lucian Fair- 
child Post of the G.A.R. to have assistance from the women of 
the village. Mrs. Lindsey organized the Woman’s Relief Corp as 
Auxiliary February 23, 1898 with thirteen charter members of 
which she was elected secretary. She was the moving spirit and 
active head of the organization with few exceptions until 1920. 
Many beneficial movements were inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Auxiliary. The members kept close affiliation with the 


G.A.R. Post, and were a source of courage and inspiration to the 
aging veterans. 


Mrs. Lindsey attended about twenty G.A.R. encampments from 
the east to west coast and attended four receptions in the White 
House during Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. She audited the 
books for the organization one year in Atlantic City, during her 
connection with the Auxiliary. In 1900 when the town of Tulsa had 
grown to 1390 population, Mrs. Lindsey headed a movement to 
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have a community Christmas tree. About 1902, the G.A.R. Post in 
Tulsa was host to the Indian Territory and Oklahoma City Terri- 
tory encampments, and the meeting was held in Owen Park. Governor 
Ferguson of Oklahoma Territory was guest speaker. Mrs. Lindsey was 
also one of the organizers of the Rebecca Lodge in 1904 and served as 
Vice Grand Matron. 


She was greatly interested in the treaties for protection of the 
Indians, and was especially concerned about the sale of whiskey 
to them. Whiskey peddlers brought liquor in boats down the river 
from the west toward Keystone. She wrote to a Mrs. George Mc- 
Donald in Texas to come to Tulsa to organize a local Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. This was accomplished on November 
8, 1902, with eight members and the following officers: Mrs. George 
Mowbray, wife of Methodist minister, President; Etta Querry, Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Mrs. C. W. Kerr, wife of Presbyterian minister, 
Secretary; Mrs. L. D. Lindsey, Superintendent of Loyal Temperance 
Union. In November, 1903, she was elected president of the Tulsa 
Union. Weekly meetings were held at that time. In 1904, the 
Tulsa Union entertained the Indian Territory convention with 
forty-two delegates attending. 


Mrs. Lindsey was very active in temperance work. She served 
as County president and was the last Indian Territory president 
of W.C.T.U. when the Oklahoma and Indian Territory organizations 
united in a meeting held in Muskogee after Statehood, in 1907. She 
edited the Helper Magazine during this time. Many welfare projects 
were promoted by the W.C.T.U. in Tulsa, its members urging the 
organization of a Humane society. Mrs. Lindsey met with the Tulsa 
City Council in 1909 as a W.C.T.U. leader to urge the appointment 
of a police matron. When the Council members complied, she pre- 
sented the name of a woman who was ready to go to work. This is 
said to be the first police matron in Oklahoma. She attended several 
National conventions of W.C.T.U. and at the World Convention held 
in Boston, she was introduced as a real, native American. This 
same year Governor Haskell chose her as an Oklahoma delegate to 
the Tuberculosis Congress held in Washington, D. ©. Later on 
when the County organization was formed she was a member of the 
board of directors. 


One of the welfare projects of the local W.C.T.U. was the 
organization of the Frances Willard Home for girls. In 1917 Mrs. 
Lindsey wrote to Louisville, Kentucky, and invited a woman ex- 
perienced in girls’ work to come to Tulsa and assist them. The 
visitor was entertained in the home of Mrs. Richard Burkhardt a 
long time worker in the W.T.C.U. Mrs. Lindsey was appointed a 
member on the first board of this home. 

Mr. Lindsey was an able business man. He promoted two 


additions in the southwest part of Tulsa. He and Mrs. Lindsey 
built a spacious two-story home on South Guthrie and this home was 
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open to many of the various meetings of the early organizations. 
Riverview School was built on land acquired from the Lindseys. 
They never had children to bless their home but she adopted one 
motherless child and gave her educational advantages, also a second 
girl, besides she aided many young people who needed it. Her home 
was one of graciousness and in it were many beautiful items including 
oil paintings which she had done herself. Her Creek allotment of 
land was near Wekiwi north of the Arkansas River, and she managed 
the farm work there. 


In 1919 the Woman’s Civic League of Tulsa was formed and 
she served two years as president. Many practical pieces of work 
were undertaken: protesting the sale of Woodward Park, improve- 
ments of Oaklawn cemetery, passing ordinance for inspector of 
weight and measures, flower shows and many others but the big 
project was the establishment of a community kitchen for which 
there was a real need. Mrs. Lindsey assumed leadership not only 
of the establishment but also management of the kitchen and ad- 
vanced $2500.00 toward location and equipment. It was successful 
for many years until it was taken over by the city officials. She 
worked tirelessly for the Spavinaw water project for Tulsa. 


Mrs. Lindsey’s second appointment by Governor Haskell was 
delegate to the National Charities and Corrections held in Richmond, 
Virginia. Another appointment came from Governor Lee Cruce; 
Governor R. L. Willams appointed her as the only woman member 
of the twenty-five member board of the Tulsa County Council of 
Defense which functioned throughout the time of World War I. 
She was secretary-treasurer of the Council and created and headed 
the Women’s Division. During the Harding campaign, Mrs. Lindsey 
ran for State Legislature, and received nomination on the primary 
by a large majority. She served two years as first president of 
Republican Women’s club of Tulsa. 


When suffrage came she compiled and published a booklet on 
the Laws of Oklahoma pertaining to Women and Children. She 
helped to organize the State Highway Beautification Association in 
1930, and was elected its vice president. The efforts of this group 
of women helped to secure the State Highway commission. In 1926 
when the Frank Reed family of Tulsa created a permanent community 
Trust Fund for welfare purposes to be administered by a com- 
mittee of seven, she was appointed to it. President Hoover ap- 
pointed Mrs. Lindsey in 1927 to organize and head up the Better 
Homes of America project in Tulsa. 


She was actively interested in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She served the First district of O.S.F.W.C. as president in 
1932. One of her favorite associations was the Tulsa Indian Women’s 
club in which she served as second president. In 1928, Mrs. Lindsey 


ay elected to presidency of the Tulsa City Federation of Womens’ 
clubs. 
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She was also vice president of the Women’s National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. She had been an active member of the 
Tulsa Pioneer club and served as treasurer in 1923. Lilah D. 
Lindsey was for years an indefatigable factor in Women’s Presby- 
terian Board of Missions in the Southwest. She held numerous 
positions of leadership in her church. A sketch about her was 
published in 1914 in Wide West. 


With advancing years Mrs. Lindsey retired to a cottage home 
where she continued her writing. In 1937, the name of Lilah D. 
Lindsey was placed in the Oklahoma Hall of Fame with appropriate 
ceremonies. Complimenting her almost three score years of service 
to her community, one of Tulsa’s pioneer merchants made her a 
gift of an appropriate costume including a lovely cloak to wear 
to the ceremonies. A party of friends accompanied her to the 
State Capitol. 


Since she lived alone now, Mr. Lindsey having passed away 
years before, with her usual systematic way of living she made 
arrangements for her burial. She asked to have her funeral service 
held in the old part of her church she loved so much, and labored 
for many years. 


The last picture to be published of this little Indian lady was in 
the Tulsa Tribune in October, 1948, showing her dancing with a cattle- 
man at the Tulsa association of Pioneer’s annual meeting held on 
October 2. 


She became ill soon after cold weather came. More than a 
seore of friends volunteered taking turns nursing her in the hos- 
pital. She died December 22, 1943, and was buried the day before 
Christmas with services in the First Presbyterian Church, and 
laid to rest in Rosehill Cemetery. Many notable people attended 
her funeral. Years later the Tulsa school board passed a resolution 
April 9, 1954 to honor her by changing the name of Riverview school 
near her old home to ‘‘Lilah D. Lindsey School.”’ 


APPENDIX A 
REMINISCENCES oF Linan D. Linpsry* 


My parents were born in Alabama of Scotch ancestry. My father, 
John Denton (born 1830) was Scotch and Cherokee. My mother, Susan 
McKellop (born 1833) was Scotch and Creek. Their parents brought them 
during the 30’s to the Creek Nation. The McKellops settled on Blue Creek 
about 12 miles west of Muskogee. My uncle, Jim McKellop, had a large 
ranch about six miles northwest of our home. The Dentons lived near 
Chelsea. After their marriage, my parents lived in the Blue Springs area. 
I was the youngest of six; four died in infancy; one later in life. 


* Transcript from Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 61, pages 333-338, Foreman 
Collection, Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, typed by Mrs. . 
Rella Looney. 
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My father passed away when I was three. My memory of my mother, 
Susan McKellop Denton, is a picture of one devoting her life to her fellow 
man. Gifted in nursing and healing arts she spent all her years in service 
to others. She died when I was sixteen. I attended the Tullahassee Mission 
and I remember although I was ready to enter at eight, twelve was the 
lowest age entrance. Augusta Robertson (sister of Alice) was my teacher. 


At sixteen, I entered Highland Institute, Hillsboro Ohio. I graduated 
with honors in 1883, the first Creek Indian girl to finish that school. I 
knew only the Creek language when I entered, but the English language 
seemed like my mother tongue. The spring before my graduation I was 
appointed by the Home Mission Board of Schools at New York to teach at 
Wealaka (to which place the old Tullahassee Mission had been removed). 
From there to Coweta Mission, and then three years in the mission school 
at Tulsa. (I had married Col. L. W. Lindsey at Wealaka Mission in 1884). 


I came to Tulsa in 1886 as a teacher at the Presbyterian Mission School, 
where the Cosden Building is today Fourth and Boston. I had occasion in 
a report I gave to count the number of people living here then by actual 
count there were two hundred and fifty, not families, but men, women and 
children. No civic pride minifested itself as cattle, horses, cows and pigs 
roamed the streets at will. People sat on their front “stoops,” ate their 
watemelons, and threw the rinds to the obliging pigs in the street. There 
was the town-pump about half way across the street between Hall’s store 
at northwest corner of First and Main and Archer’s at northeast corner. 


My greatest interest as years went on was working among the poor. 
A struggling starving group of people had formed a tent-town settlement 
near where the Sand Springs railway crosses Archer today. Deserted 
mothers, deserted children, the sick and the dying, were always with us. 
I always went in, happy and jolly, and knelt down and prayed and then 
still talking slipped a look into the larder, always to find it empty, though 
they would not tell me. Then I would turn my little horse back to town 
with my list of staples. From store to store I went and I only asked for 
one article from each store. Then loaded up with flour, beans, rice, etc., 
I returned to fill the larder. I was poor myself, my husband was a con- 
tractor and could not give money, but I could give my time. God gave 
me no children, he must have meant for me to care for those he gave 
others. I have taken seventeen into my home and sent them out equipped 
to help themselves. ; 


Of all my activities in the past years one stands out quite distinctly, 
that was getting the Tulsa city commission to establish the office of police 
matron. Realizing from my work among the derelict women the need for 
this, I approached each commissioner and received his approvel in ad- 
vance, I even determined who was to make the motion, and who was to 
second it. The morning of the meeting came, and I headed my delegation 
of women; I remember Mrs. D. A. Wickizer was one of them. The speeches 
were made, the motion made, seconded, and passed and the office estab- 
lished. Then the question arose for much discussion as to who was to 
serve. I arose and introduced a woman I felt was fitted for the work and 
she was chosen. This was on Friday and Monday morning, Tulsa’s first 
police matron was on the job. 


I am not as active as I used to be, but it is a pleasure in these last 
years to find that I can still render service. 


About a year ago Mrs. Phelan of Oklahoma City wrote me asking my 
aid in a state service. Mrs. Phelan, as you may remember, made and 
presented the historical quilt to Governor Marland. She wrote that she was 
heading a movement to have a bronze bust of Wiley Post made to be 
Placed in the State Historical Building, and the cost would be two thousand 
five hundred dollars. She asked that I obtain this in small contributions; 
SO to start I wrote a personal letter to Frank Phillips at Bartlesville, a 
friend and admirer of Post. Imagine my pleasure and surprise to receive 
a check for the entire amount. 
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Transcript from “Educational History in and About Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(1839-1939),” Edited by Louise Whitham, in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 1 (March, 1940), p. 70-80, typed by Mrs. Rella Looney. 

“As I am a member of the Creek nation, my memory of this locality 
goes back to a time when there was neither postoffice nor railroad here. 
After completing my education in Ohio I became a teacher under the 
Presbyterian Mission Board in the Wealaka Indian Boarding School. They 
transferred me in 1886 to the Tulsa mission school which had been opened 
two years earlier. 


“Miss Ida Stephens, a daughter of Spencer Stephens, a noted Cherokee 
educator, had maintained a small private school here before the mission 
school was opened. Mrs. S. J. Stonecipher, an experienced teacher from 
Kansas, had charge of the new school and Miss Stephens remained as her 
assistant until I took her place in 1886. 


“My salary was $40 per quarter and was paid quarterly. Seventy-five 
students of all ages and grades, some white, some Indian, crowded into a 
single room of about thirty or forty feet. We used the old double desk 
with an ink well in the middle. Two big heating stoves stood in opposite 
corners. The water pail and the lunch baskets and children’s wraps were 
kept in a small ante-room. Many a recitation have I heard in that tiny 
space, for with the louder voices of the older pupils, and the shuffling 
of feet one could barely make out the answers of my younger pupils. 
I had the first four grades and heard about sixteen classes a day. Often 
it was four-thirty before the last ones were over. Children brought their 
lunches or went home during the noon hour. There were two ten minute 
recesses. 


“T taught three years in this building, resigned, rested a year, then 
became Principal of the Coweta Indian Boarding School under the direction 
of the Creek National Council, which had many district and boarding 
schools among our people. 


“After two years there I returned to my Tulsa home, and was invited 
by several families to open a private subscription school. This I did, 
using a new store building which Mr. Lindsey owned. By 1893 the school 
building, considerably enlarged, came under the direction of a village 
school committee. I then taught in the public schools, thus in about ten 
years time having had quite varied teaching experiences in Indian Mission, 
in white and Indian Mission, in private and public schools.” 
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LETTERS OF CASSANDRA SAWYER LOCKWOOD: 


DWIGHT MISSION, 1834 
Annotated by Joseph B. Thoburn* 


INTRODUCTION 


Mrs. Cassandra Sawyer Lockwood, the writer of the following 
letters describing her journey to the Cherokee country west of the 
Mississippi, in 1833-4, and her experiences and observations while 
living at Dwight Mission, in 1834-5, was born at Henniker, New 
Hampshire, June 24, 1809. Her father, the Reverend Moses Sawyer, 
was a minister of the Congregational Church and was pastor of a 
congregation at Gloucester, Massachusetts, at the time of her marriage, 
in the autumn of 1833, to the Reverend Jesse Lockwood, who was 
then under appointment as a missionary to the Western Cherokees. 
Mrs. Lockwood died at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1840. 


Jesse Lockwood was born at North Salem, New York, November 
11, 1802. Impressed with a belief that he was called to preach, 
he entered Williams College several years after he had attained his 
majority, graduating in 1830. He then entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary where he studied two years. The last year of his theological 
course was spent at the Divinity School of Yale College, whence he 
graduated in 1833. He then sought and secured an appointment 
from the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
as a missionary to the Cherokee Indians then living west of the 
Mississippi River. Shortly before his departure for the field he 
was married to Miss Cassandra Sawyer, of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
He arrived at Dwight Mission [in Oklahoma], January 25, 1834, 
and died there, July 11, following. 


At the time that Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood came to Dwight 
Mission, the main body of the Cherokee people were living within 
the bounds of their old domain, east of the Mississippi River. The 


* A manuscript of the transcript of the Cassandra Lockwood Letters, with an 
introduction and annotations by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, compiled by him 
about 1917, is in the J. B. Thoburn Collection of manuscript materials in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. Dr. Thoburn had secured the transcript from the original 
Lockwood Letters in Massachusetts through the kind interest of Mr. John M. Robe 
who was in charge of Dwight Mission near Vian, Oklahoma. The Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society (Philadelphia) published the Cassandra Sawyer 
Lockwood letters with Dr. Thoburn’s annotations and introduction by Charles A. 
Anderson, in December, 1945 (Vol. XXIII, No. 4), under the title “Journey to In- 
dian Territory, 1833-1835,” a copy of the manuscript of which had been presented 
to the Presbyterian Historical Society by Dr. Lloyd C. Walter of Oklahoma City. 
The original copy of this manuscript with Dr. Thoburn’s introduction and annota- 
tions in the Oklahoma Historical Society is that used, with some added editorial 
notes, in presenting this reminiscent story of Mrs. Lockwood’s journey to the Indian 
Territory and stay at Dwight Mission, to readers of The Chronicles—Ed. 
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Indians with whom the Lockwoods came in contact were therefore 
those known as the Western Cherokees. For forty-five years, from 
1794 to 1839, the Western Cherokees had a separate history from 
that of the main body of the Cherokee tribe. The origin of the 
Western Cherokees or the ‘‘Cherokees West,’’ as they were known, 
was told in a letter written by the Reverend Cephas Washburn by 


way of beginning his personal reminiscences of life among the 
Indians.! 


It was as follows :— 


Before entering upon my personal reminiscences, it may be interesting 
to give some account of the first settlement of the Cherokees west of the 
Mississippi River and which led to the division of the tribe into the Eastern 
and Western Cherokees. At the close of the war of the Revolution, large 
numbers of royalists, called Tories by the champions of freedom and 
independence, took refuge among the Indian tribes. This was especially 
true of the royalists in South Carolina and Georgia. By the instigation of 
these royalists, several of the southern Indian tribes engaged in hostilities 
against the United States. The Cherokees were among those thus engaged, 
on the pretext that the citizens of the United States were intruding upon 
their “hunting grounds.” This pretext was founded in truth. This war 
with the Cherokees continued until 1785, the date of the first treaty be- 
tween the Cherokees and the United States government. By this treaty, 
the Cherokees relinquished some of their lands and the boundaries of their 
nation were accurately defined. In consideration of the lands ceded by this 
treaty, the United States stipulated to pay to the Cherokees certain annuities. 
The first payment under this treaty took place, I think, in 1792. All the 
Cherokee people were convened for this purpose at a place in Hast Tennes- 
see, called “Tellico Block House.” This payment went off in harmony and 
to the satisfaction of all the Cherokee towns; and the people started for 
their home in peace. 


One of the Cherokee towns was in the southwest part of their country, 
within the limits of the present state of Alabama. The inhabitants of this 
town were returning from the annuity and had encamped, for the purpose 
of rest and to procure food by hunting, on the bank of the Tennessee River, 
at the upper end of the Mussel Shoals. While thus encamped, several 
boats, containing emigrants to Louisiana, came down the river and landed 
at the head of the Shoals. On board were two men named Stewart and 
Scott, who had goods for the purpose of traffic with the Indians through 
whose country they were to pass. Among the goods, there was of course, 
a full supply of whiskey. These men soon ascertained that the Cherokees 
had money and their cupidity was excited. They invited the Cherokees 
aboard and freely treated them with whiskey until they were all drunk. 
They then displayed their Indian goods, consisting mainly of beads, ver- 
million and other paints, and pocket mirrors in gilded frames ..... 


The result was that the Cherokees and their money were soon parted. 
When the fumes of the whiskey had passed off, and they were again sober, 
they perceived that their money was all gone and that they had nothing of 
real value in return for it. The chief of the party, named The Bowl, and 
subsequently known as General Bowls, went aboard the boats and remon- 
strated with Stewart and Scott. He returned all the mirrors and beads and 
paints, and offered to pay for the whiskey at the rate of four dollars a 


1 Rey. Cephas Washburn, A.M., Reminicences of the Indians (Richmond, 1869), 
pp. 75-9. This rare volume has recently been edited by Hugh Park and reprinted 
by the Press Argus (Van Buren, 1955) with valuable notes.—Ed. 
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gallon and requested a return of the balance of the money. This offer 
was indignantly spurned and he was ordered off the boat. When he 
ascended the bank to his people and reported the refusal of his offer, they 
were greatly incensed, and commenced loading their rifles. ‘The Bowl, 
wishing to avoid all violence and outrage, took two of the most calm and 
deliberate of his men with him and went aboard again to remonstrate 
against the fraud and warn the traders of the exasperated state of the 
Indians on shore. Stewart and Scott, instead of heeding his warning, 
seized each a boat pole and commenced an attack upon the three on board. 
Stewart plunged the iron socket of his pole into the breast of one of the 
men and killed him instantly. Scott struck another on the head with his 
pole and knocked him down and then threw him into the river. He either 
drowned or was killed by the blow on his head. The Bowl escaped un- 
hurt to land and still tried to restrain his men, but his efforts were vain. 
They were exasperated beyond endurance. They fired upon Stewart and 
Scott, who were instantly killed. They then went aboard and xilled every 
white man aboard the boat, saving the women, children and servants alive. 


After this bloody tragedy, which is known as the ‘Mussel Shoals 
Massacre,” the whole party of Cherokees went aboard the boats, descended 
the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi to the mouth of the St Francis 
River. There they placed all the white women and children in one Loat, 
relinquished to them all the furniture which they claimed, granted to 
each of the married ladies a female servant, put on board an ample stock 
of provisions and four strong and faithful black men and let them des- 
cend the Mississippi to New Orleans, the place of their destination. With 
one of these ladies I afterwards became acquainted. At her residence I 
have frequently domiciled, when visiting New Orleans, and found her, 
though a widow, truly “a mother in Israel.” She was to New Orleans what 
Mrs. Isabella Graham was to New York. It was from her lips that I 
received the foregoing particulars. She often spoke of the kindness and 
courtesy with which she and all the white ladies and children were 
treated by The Bowl and his party. 


But, to return to my narrative. After the departure of the boat for 
New Orleans, The Bowl and his party ran the other boats, with their con- 
tents of goods, servants, etc., a few miles up the St. Francis River to 
await the issues of the affair. They feared that their conduct at the 
Mussel Shoals would be regarded by our government as a violation of 
the treaty of amity and as a renewal of hostility. As soon as the Massacre 
of Mussel Shoals was known to the Cherokees in their towns, they con- 
vened a general council and, in a memorial to the United States govern- 
ment, declared that they had no part in the tragedy; that they wished to 
be at peace with the United States, and that they would do all in their 
power to aid the United States in bringing them to justice. They sent to 
The Bowl and his party to return and submit to a trial for taking the 
lives of white citizens of the United States. When this whole matter was 
investigated by the government of the United States, the Cherokees were 
fully justified, and the property confiscated and declared by treaty to 
belong justly to the perpetrators of the “Mussel Shoals Massacre.” 


The course pursued by the Cherokee Council toward the refugees 
tended to alienate their minds from their people in the home of their 
fathers and made them less reluctant to remain in their new homes west 
of the Mississippi. Added to this, the abundance of game, the fertility 
of the soil and the blandness of the climate, soon made them prefer their 
homes here to those where they had resided in the East. Other parties, 
who crossed the Mississippi for the purpose of hunting and trapping, 
when they saw the prosperity of these original refugees, joined them. In 
1812, by an arrangement of the government, they removed from the St. 
Francis and White rivers and settled on the Arkansas. In 1813, a con- 
siderable accession was made to their number by voluntary emigration 
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from the old Nation; and they became so numerous that an agent of the 
United States was sent to reside among them. Until the whole tribe was 
united west of the state of Arkansas, in 1839, they were known and treated 
with as the “Arkansas Cherokees,” or the “Cherokee Nation West.” By 
the treaty of Turkeytown, in 1817, the government stipulated to give the 
Arkansas Cherokees as much land, “acre for acre,’ between the Arkansas 
and White rivers, as they would cede of their domain in the east, besides 
paying to emigrants for their improvements, transport them to their 
new homes, subsist for twelve months after their arrival, besides other 
perquisites and valuable considerations: The result of this treaty was a 
considerable emigration from the east to the west in the years 1818 and 
1819. From that time on till their union by the treaty of 1835, which was 
not affected, in fact, till 1839, the Arkansas Cherokees were estimated as 
one-third of the whole tribe. Thus I have given you a succinct account 
of the origin of the ‘Cherokee Nation West.” 


Mrs. Lockwood remained at Dwight Mission until the spring of 
1835, at which time she returned to her home in Massachusetts that 
her infant son, Jesse Dwight Lockwood, might have the best of 
medical care. Two years later at the request of Augusta L. F. Davis 
in behalf of the Society for Correspondence in Ipswich Female 
Seminary, Mrs. Lockwood wrote several letters addressed to the 
‘“Young Ladies’’ of the Seminary,’’ giving an account of her 
journey to the Cherokee Nation, West, and her year at Dwight 
Mission. These absorbingly interesting letters now are a part the 
early history of Oklahoma, —Joseph B. Thoburn. 


Ipswich, Jan. 25, 1838. 
Mrs. Lockwood, 
Respected Madam: 


In behalf of the Soc. for Correspondence I tender to you our 
sincere thanks for the very interesting communication with which 
you have favored us and likewise for the aid which you have so 
kindly consented to render us.. Wishing to secure the aid of such 
as feel a deep interest in the intellectual & moral condition of a 
lost world, we have elected you a corresponding member of our Soe. 
and beg you will accept. If, from time to time, you shall have an 
opportunity to send us a communication, you may be assured it will 
be read with interest and your labors appreciated & we believe you 
ean bestow them on no community where they will do more good 
or be more gratefully received. 

Augusta L. EF. Davis, 
See’ty. 


To the Secretary of the Soc’y for Correspondence in Ipswich Fem. 
Sem., 


Miss Davis: ' 

I have received your very kind note informing me of my 
election as a member of your Soc. & I would, in return, present the 
Society my grateful acknowledgments for this honor & privilege. 
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This token of their friendly attention awakens anew those tender 
and interesting associations which, since my connection with this 
beloved Sem., I have delighted to cherish wherever I have been 
& in whatever circumstances I have been placed. I am happy to 
communicate to the Society a simple account of the scenes through 
which I passed during the short period I was favored with the 
privilege of being a helper in the cause of Western Missions. 

Respectfully, 

C. 8. Lockwood. 
Ipswich, Feb. 1, 1838. 


Saugus, Jan. 17, 1838. 


Respected Young Ladies: 


Cherishing an affectionate feeling toward all those connected 
with the Ipswich Female Seminary & having some knowledge of the 
design & operations of your Society, I tender you my kindest wishes 
& request you to accept recital of my journey to the Cherokee Nation, 
west of the Mississippi. 


Left New York, Oct. 10, 1833, & going by the way of the Western 
canal and Lake Erie, reached Cincinnati without any incident 
occurring worthy of particular notice. At this place, went on board 
the ‘‘Ohioan,’’ bound for New Orleans, with about 200 passengers. 
Some of these were merchants from the western states, some were 
people from the South who had passed the summer at the North, 
while others were from different places & in pursuit of different 
objects. Our passage down the Ohio was very agreeable. The 
scenery on both sides of the river afforded a rich variety & did not 
fail to engage the attention of the passing stranger. The boat 
frequently stopped at the various landings & was constantly changing 
her passengers, until we reached Louisville, Ken., which was on the 
13th of Nov. Here the boat was detained two nights & one day; & 
when we started from this place, we perceived our company was 
quite different from that with which we landed. We now began to 
realize what we had often heard respecting the wickedness which 
prevails on board the boats plying these western waters. Vice, in 
her many forms, stalked forth with unblushing face & entrapped all 
of the unwary. Gambling was the most prominent sin & some of our 
number were engaged in the practice of it from morning until night, 
& from evening until morning. Some individuals appeared to have 
no other object in traveling than to practice this most alluring vice. 
They would decoy into their snare many who were novices in the busi- 
ness, by first treating them at the bar & then allowing them to 
win several times at first, which would so excite their ambition that 
they were able to take from them their whole property during a single 
evening. One of our number, who belonged in Penn., was on his way 
to the Creek Nation to build sawmills at the expense of the govern- 
ment. He was thus ensnared & cheated out of $500 at a single game. 
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These wretched gamblers are termed blacklegs by way of reproach; 
such & such individuals are said to be ‘‘notorious blacklegs.’? Their 
very visage 1s enough to pain the heart of sensibility & a knowledge 
of their depravity, as exemplified in their conduct, is sufficient to 
lead us to exclaim, ‘‘How abominable & filthy is man who drinketh 
iniquity like water.’? O may the time speedily arrive when the 
banner of the Prince of Peace shall wave on the top of every boat 
that navigates the mighty waters! 


Having passed down the Mississippi to the mouth of the White 
River, we were informed, one rainy Saturday evening, that we had 
come to the place of our landing. Here, all the passengers who 
were going up the Arkansaw were obliged to go on shore, while the 
‘‘Ohioan’’ proceeded on her way to New Orleans. The bank of the 
river at this place we found very steep & clayey, consequently quite — 
difficult of ascent. While ascending, my husband lost his overshoes 
& was not able to find them. I received the assistance of a Virginian 
of almost giant strength & was thus enabled to reach the top. This 
place of landing is called Montgomery’s Point & is known to be the 
greatest sink of iniquity on all the shore of the Mississippi. But this 
is the only place where travelers can stop who leave the Miss. to go 
up the Arkansaw. Here is but one family & no other inhabitants 
are to be found for many miles in any direction. The landlord is 
a slaveholder & lives in a two-story log house, which is surrounded 
by numerous little cabins, occupied by his servants. When we 
arrived, we found nearly 100 persons waiting for a passage up the 
river, which was so low that no boat could ascend. The landlady 
was from home & the care of the family was committed to the 
servants. The next morning was the holy Sabbath but, apparently, 
not remembered in a suitable manner by even one of all our numerous 
company. The day was regarded only as a holiday. We were sum- 
moned to breakfast at 10 o’clock & I asked the servant if this was 
their usual breakfast hour, to which she replied, ‘‘O no, Ma’am; 
we had to kill a hog this morning before we could get it ready.”’ 
The wretchedness of our accomodations can be better conceived 
than described: (& yet the expense of each individual was one dollar 
per day) as, for instance, they boiled the milk for coffee in an 
iron kettle placed over a fire out of doors. A swine, in passing along, 
would upset the kettle & then rubbing his nose in it & drinking all 
that he could, would go away, while the kettle, without being washed, 
was replaced & more milk poured into it—all went on again as 
though nothing had happened. 


When our hostess returned, we found her quite a lady in her 
own estimation & if finery in dress & profusion of ornaments con- 
stituted a lady, she was one. But she was not able to read even 
the alphabet. Her principal employment and greatest happiness 
seemed to be in smoking a long pipe, which you would invariably 
see extended from her mouth, wherever you should meet her. One 
of her daughters was married at the age of 13 & became a widow 
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boy two years old. She was anxious to teach her son to ‘‘talk like 
a man,’’ as she said, & she would often ask what he should tell 


Gibson were engaged in gambling as usual, when the officer greatly 
deceived her father, which so enraged him that he went to his room 
to get his pistols, while the officer fled to the room where his wife, 
with many others, was sleeping & thus his life was saved. Though 
the landlord would not hesitate for a moment to take the life of 
any man when in a passion, yet, strange as it may appear, he said 
he had so much regard for the wife of this officer that he desisted 
from his purpose when he learned his hiding place. This widow 
boasted of her father’s magnanimity of spirit which led him to seek 
revenge in so noble a manner. 


The burying place of this family was peculiar. Instead of the 
bodies being deposited in the earth, according to our custom, the 
coffins were enclosed in a large box, situated on the ground, & there 
covered with earth & clay. Over these was erected a sort of shed, 
covered only on the top. This & many other things about the 
premises bore strong marks of heathenism. But nature’s gifts 
were strikingly rich & beautiful. In one direction from the house, 
and near to it, was a thin forest & hundreds of beautiful parroquets 
were daily seen flying from tree to tree. They resemble the parrot 
so perfectly that it is very difficult to trace any distinction between 
them. A parroquet, however, has never been taught to imitate the 
human voice. In view of the natural scenery of this place & the 
moral degradation of its inhabitants, we may appropriately adopt 
the descriptive language of the poet, 


‘“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man ig vile.’’ 


Our stay was prolonged at this place twenty-one days. At 
length the river rose & soon was heard the joyful exclamation, ‘‘the 
‘Compromise’ is coming up the Mississippi!’’ About ten o’clock the 
morning after the arrival of this boat, we left Montgomery’s Point, 
& as the mouth of the Arkansaw is not navigable, we ascended the 
White River about three miles & then passed by way of a natural 

cut-off’’ into the Arkansaw. The difference in the appearance 
of the water of these rivers is very striking. The water of the White 
River resembles our Connecticut while that of the Arkansas is muddy 
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& of a reddish color. Here we were forcibly reminded of our great 
distance from ‘‘home, sweet home’’ by the difference in the ap- 
pearance of all things about us. But nothing so materially affected 
our spirits & made us sigh for the land of our birth as the awful 
wickedness which was manifest in the conduct of our fellow pas- 
sengers. So intent were most of them in the practice of some species 
of vice that they were regardless even of the groans of the dying. 
One of our number was a young man from Little Rock, who had been 
to New Orleans for his health & was now returning to his home 
without having derived any advantage from his tour. He gradually 
grew weaker & weaker until we were told that he was dying. The 
gamblers were requested to suspend their operations for a little time 
until his voice should be lost in death but all to no purpose. This 
was an affecting scene. Some were gambling & some came & looked 
upon his ghastly countenance & went away wholly unaffected, while 
a few remained & gazed in silence & the young man was heard to take 
God’s name in vain just before his spirit took its final departure. 
His remains were speedily enclosed in a sort of coffin & the boat 
made to tarry half an hour while a few were employed to carry them 
away into the woods, having none to follow him to the grave but 
a few slaves who buried hin. 


On account of the low state of the water, we were in constant 
danger from snags & sandbars, with which this river abounds. 
Neither time nor money have been expended in clearing the Arkansaw, 
while very much has been employed in removing obstructions from 
the Mississippi & Red rivers. Our boat ran aground several times 
but, by increasing the pressure to a dangerous degree, we were able 
to proceed till we came within 75 miles of Little Rock. 


I will endeavor to furnish for your next meeting some further 
account of my journey & some facts relative to the mission at Dwight. 
With respect and affection, 

Your friend, 
C. S. Lockwood. 


Ipswich, Feb. 2, 1888. 
Respected Young Ladies: 


That part of my journal already communicated to you left us 
on board the ‘‘Compromise,’’ in the Arkansaw River, 75 miles from 
Little Rock. Here, our boat grounded & the captain all the gentle- 
men, with nearly all the baggage [were] to be put on shore. The 
_ ladies were permitted to remain on board, while the boat put back 
one-fourth of a mile to make an extra effort to pass the difficulty. 
Hope now reigned in every breast, but how soon to be disappointed ! 
Though she rushed through the water like a race-horse, she was 
stopped in her progress the moment she came upon the bar, where 
she groaned & trembled & finally stood still. Being now situated 
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in a country destitute of a road and almost without inhabitants & 
our own boat settled upon a sand-bar, while the water of the river 
was constantly falling, fear was entertained that our provisions 
would not be sufficient to supply all of us during the time we should 
be obliged to remain, Consequently, five men volunteered to go on 
foot through the almost pathless wilderness to Little Rock, a distance 
of 75 miles, to give information of our situation. Three of these 
arrived the fourth or fifth day, while two faltered by the way, bemg 
nearly exhausted by the effort. A guide, with four other men & 
as many horses as they could lead, soon came to our relief. These 
were, indeed, welcome visitors & arrangements were speedily made 
for the departure of as many of us as could be accomodated with 
horses. Our baggage being put into a canoe, a man & an Indian 
boy were employed to tow it up the river. Our guide, who was 
peculiar in his appearance, being apparently 25 years of age, 
wearing his hair long & turned upon his head, like a lady’s, swung 
a band box upon his shoulder & with a hatchet in one hand & a 
sounding horn in the other, signified to us that he was ready for 
our departure. Consequently, fourteen of us, nine gentlemen and 
five ladies, bid adieu to the boat & with mingled emotions of hope & 
fear, started on our anticipated journey. Our guide frequently 
‘‘blazed’’ the trees as he passed along, which is simply to cut a 
chip from them, benevolently designed as .way-marks for other 
travelers. I cannot forbear to relate an incident which occurred in 
consequence of not understanding the term ‘‘blazed trees,’’ as used 
in the western country. A clergyman, being obliged to go a con- 
siderable distance to attend public worship, was directed to follow 
the ‘‘blazed trees,’’ which would not fail to conduct him to the 
appointed place. He wandered about a long time & when some of 
the congregation succeeded in finding him, he observed that he had 
been looking in vain for ‘‘blazed trees,’’ supposing them to be 
trees which had been burned with fire. 


The first day we rode through the woods, where we were 
constantly obliged to bow our heads to avoid the branches of the 
trees. We were constrained to go Indian file, our path being only 
wide enough for one horse at a time. We traveled all day, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, without seemg the least trace of a human 
habitation, but, as the sun sank in the western horizon, we came to 
the cabin of a Frenchman, where we were hospitably entertained 
during the night. Our hostess expressed joy on seeing us, as we 
were the first females she had seen for two years. We rose at the 
dawn of the day & following our guide rode pleasantly along 
through what we, in New England, should term a pasture, until 
about eleven o’clock, when we came to a stream of pure water, 
where we dismounted and refreshed ourselves with some provisions 
which we had taken with us from the boat. Several times we came to 
streams which were not fordable. In such cases, our guide would 
swim upon his horse to the opposite shore or, after having driven 


oo 
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his horse into the creek, would go himself upon a log which was 
placed over it, direct us to follow his example. In consequence of the 
high banks, these logs were sometimes ten feet above the water & 
occasionally they were so full of large knots as to render our passage 
upon them very difficult & dangerous. Our guide, or one of the 
gentlemen of our company would take in one hand a pole of gsuf- 
ficient length to reach the bottom of the water, & with the other, 
render the ladies the most important assistance. At one time, our 
road let us through two old saw-mills, which served as bridges, though 
the floors of these buildings were so time-worn as to make our pas- 
sage over them perilous. Having traveled till near the close of the 
day & experiencing much that was new & difficult, our guide assured 
us that we were not far distant from the place of encampment for 
the night. Cheering was the thought that ere long we should rest, 
when suddenly a bog, or swamp, half a mile in extent, spread itself 
before us, which at first view, appeared utterly impassable. But, as 
onward had been our watchword, we dared not look behind. Our 
horses commenced their passage over, but could proceed only by 
jumping & at every repeated effort they sunk, upon an average, 
seven or eight inches from the surface. Though the temperature 
of the air was such as to require us to wrap ourselves in our cloaks, 
yet, after having passed the bog, our horses perspired as profusely as 
under the influence of a tropical sun. One of the ladies was 
thrown from her horse just as we reached the opposite side, caused 
by her horse stepping on what is called a cypress ‘‘knee,’’ with 
which the swamp abounded. These swamps are considered very 
dangerous to pass on account of these cypress ‘‘knees,’’ as the horse 
at every step is liable to have his feet caught between them and 
thus exposing his own life and that of his rider. Having crossed 
the swamp, we came into an open woodland & after riding another 
hour, came to a double cabin, inhabited by white people & where 
our guide, in coming from Little Rock, had requested that prepara- 
tions might be made for us as we journeyed back with him, Some of 
the ladies were so exhausted as not to be able to walk into the house 
after alighting from their horses. One of our company, of whom I 
have not yet spoken, being an infant of three months, was so much 
bruised as to leave but little hope that it would long survive. This 
little one scarcely greeted us with a smile or appealed to our sym- 
pathies by crying during all the way, in consequence of taking 
large portions. of opium, which the afflicted mother considered it 
necessary to administer under existing circumstances. To this ex- 
pedient she resorted as the least of two evils; & I will just remark 
that, contrary to our expectations, the child, soon after the close of 
our journey, recovered from all the exposure & hardship to which 
it had been subjected. 


A double cabin is two log houses situated near to each other 
& connected only by the roof. Having now entered one of these 
dwellings, we found ourselves once more before a good fire & as the 
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gentlemen confined themselves to one room, the ladies occupied the 
other exclusively, while the family voluntarily retired to a little hut 
a short distance from us. There was one bed to be shared by five of 
us & all, except myself, very soon sunk insensibly upon it. Being too 
much fatigued to sleep, or make any effort to prepare a comfortable 
couch, I threw myself upon an overcoat which was upon the floor, 
& taking a little bundle for my pillow, was seeking rest when a 
strange movement at the door called forth anew the almost wasted 
energies of my body and spirit. ‘‘What,’’ thought I, ‘‘can that 
noise be?’’? when the door opened & my mind was relieved of its 
suspense by the entrance of a great dog, that immediately sprang 
upon the bed, exciting great fear in the minds of its occupants. 
He did not, however, seem to have any evil intentions, neither did 
he appear to regard himself as an intruder, but merely to be seeking 
the customary place of his nightly repose. We soon succeeded in dis- 
charging our unwelcome visitor & he gave us no further alarm, 
though the effects of the fright were not so soon removed. 


After breakfast the next morning, being the 25th of December, 
we once more set forward upon our protracted journey. We soon 
came into a thick, wooded forest, & having proceeded less than a 
mile, came to another bog, which our guide said was too dangerous 
for all of us to pass on horseback. Now we witnessed the countenance 
pale with anxiety heard the voice tremulous with fearful fore- 
bodings. Several of us dismounted & having kindled a fire in the 
woods, remained stationary while the guide with a few of our com- 
pany left us & proceeded to find a safe passage for our horses, over 
what I might perhaps, with some propriety, have denominated the 
““slough of despond.’’ Here we tarried two hours and employed our- 
selves in getting something to defend our feet from the water- 
saturated earth, & then, while engaged in social conversation, would 
occasionally gaze at the tall forest trees so generally stripped of 
their beauty, which seemed like so many spectators of our unhappy 
situation. At length was heard the well-known sound of the horn, 
which was a signal for our departure & an assurance that our de- 
tached company had again set foot on ‘‘terra firma.’’ 


After extinguishing our fire, we walked upon felled trees 
about twenty rods when we came to water of such depth as to allow us 
to proceed no further. The man belonging to the cabin where we had 
passed the previous night, now drew up the boat in which he was ac- 
customed to cross this place & directed us to enter it. This boat, or 
gondola, or whatever might have been its appropriate name, resembled 
in size & workmanship the body of a common oxeart, which led 
most of us to be greatly concerned for our safety. However, we 
obeyed orders & all succeeded in obtaining foothold in it, & as 
no oars or paddles could be used, the gentlemen caught hold of the 
trees with their hands while, at the same time, having their feet im- 
movably fixed in the boat, they were able to propel it along till we 
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reached the place where the other part of the company were im- 
patiently waiting our arrival. Here we were allowed to rejoice to- 
gether & had abundant reason to say ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
RISE 2S 


Again we set forward with fresh courage & after riding eigh- 
teen miles, came into a public road, about three miles below Little 
Rock. We hailed with delight this first token of being in a region of 
civilization & our horses seemed not unconscious of the fact, as was 
manifest by their excited spirits and accelerated steps. When we ap- 
proached quite near to the town, we halted and everything was ad- 
justed to make as respectable an appearance as possible & then our 
faithful guide, with much self-complaisaney, soon had the happiness 
of introducing us to the capital of the Territory. 


Some of our company had now arrived home & others separated 
from us, going in different directions, while my husband & myself 
were kindly received into a private boarding house. The fact was 
soon known that we were missionaries to the Cherokees & conse- 
quently we shared largely in the hospitality of Christians & ac- 
cepted many invitations to visit in families, where none were hope- 
fully pious. One of the five who left the boat to come on foot to this 
place, hearing of our arrival, called upon us, and invited us to make 
his house our home. Though this gentleman made no pretentions to 
seriousness, & when on board the boat was often engaged in gamb- 
ling, yet he would have been a reproof to many calling themselves 
Christians, by his attentions to us as missionaries, & his regular at- 
tendance at family prayers, morning and evening. Even the gover- 
nor, who was a Kentuckian by birth, invited us to visit his family, 
where we met with a large circle of his friends & particular ac- 
quaintances, who were among the rich & fashionable of the village.!4 
They made many inquiries respecting missions in general, thus af- 
fording Mr. Lockwood an opportunity to give them important infor- 
mation on a subject of such deep interest to the church & to the 
world. 


There were at that time two religious societies in the place, one 
Presbyterian & one demonimated Campbellites, a sect erroneous in 
principle & corrupt in practice. Rev. Mr. Moore, the Presbyterian 
minister, welcomed Mr. Lockwood to his house & his pulpit & 
introduced him to many places where he wos accustomed to give 
more private religious instruction. He appeared to be a man ‘‘dili- 
gent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’’ 


There is much to interest strangers in this place but, many other 
flourishing villages, it is distinguished more for its gayety & ex- 


la John Pope was a native of Virginia but had long been a citizen of Kentucky 
and had represented it in the U. S. Senate. He was governor of Arkansas from 1829 
to 1835. 
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travagance than for its piety. One of the number who traveled with 
us through the wilderness was a gentleman of great wealth, & soon 
after our arrival at Little Rock, gave a party one Saturday evening 
that continued their amusements till two or three o’clock Sabbath 
morning, at an expense of two hundred dollars. ‘ 


We tarried three weeks & then, our old friend, the ‘‘Compro- 
mise,’’ having arrived, we bid adeu, as we supposed forever, to this 
pleasant place & all those friends who so kindly entertained us. 
Finding ourselves once more in our little state-rroom, we endeavored 
to recount the mercies we had received at the hand of our kind Heay- 
enly Father and to seek His parental care for all time to come. 


When one week had elapsed, we found we had ascended the river 
the distance of three hundred miles & to our great disappointment, 
perceived that we could move no farther, our boat being settled upon 
a great sand ridge. Knowing that amuch smaller boat than the 
‘‘Compromise’’ was following after us, & believing that it would 
find a passage over the ridge, Mr. L. hoped that we might be per- 
mitted to go on board & go up seven miles, when we should come to 
our destined landing place. After remaining one day, & this boat 
not appearing, Mr. L. started, on foot & alone, to follow the river 
till he should arrive at the little Indian settlement seven miles distant, 
where we designed to leave the boat for another mode of conveyance. 
Before he left, he desired me to come in the smaller boat if I should 
have the opportunity. When he had been gone one day and night, 
the smaller boat reached us & the captain willingly received me, with 
several belonging to the garrison at Fort Gibson. We soon passed 
the distance of seven miles & came to the mouth of the Salasaw,? 
a considerable branch of the Arkansaw. Here, for the first time, I 
beheld the Cherokees, the shore being lined with Indians and Negroes. 
The negroes were the slaves of the Indians. The men were dressed 
with trousers made of common striped bed-ticking & hunting shirts 
made of factory gingham in form of short, long gowns. They were 
generally without covering for the head, though some wore handker- 
chiefs in the form of turbans. They were much interested in viewing 
the boat & its passengers and were constantly talking in Cherokee, 
& of course, unintelligible to us. They appeared like heathen, & 
as I stood upon deck, gazing upon them with emotions I cannot de- 
scribe, I was told this was the place where I was to go on shore. This 
information affected me like an electric shock. Thought {Caneel 
dwell among these savages? & can I go on shore without my hus- 
band or any white person to accompany me?’’ But this was no time 
for deliberation. I was soon conducted to one of the huts & intro- 


_ *Sallisaw Creek, the name of which is commonly supposed to be of Indian 
origin, was named Salaison by some of the early French traders in allusion to the 
fact that upon its banks a quantity of buffalo meat nad been salted. The present 


name is therefore a corruption of the French word “salaison,” meaning, “to salt” 
or “to season.” 
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duced to a black woman who was the only person among them who 
could talk English. She said, ‘‘Your husband has been to Dwight 
& got one of the missionaries & gone down to the place where he 
left you, because you did not come before. He told me to take good 
care of you if you came while he was gone & so I will, Ma’am; you 
may stay in this room and sleep in this bed.’’ She then left the room, 
& immediately after, I saw her running down to the river, leaving 
me quite alone. Soon the boat left the shore & then I heard the 
most terrific noise that ever fell upon my ears. It was the savage yell 
of intoxicated natives. No sound from human beings can be so hideous 
and frightful as the tremendous halloo-ings of drunken Indians. 
Trembling & alone, I saw from the open window these creatures ap- 
proaching the hut where I was. I could not close the window, it 
being merely a little wooden door hung with leather hinges, which 
must be open to admit the hight. They came dancing along & paused 
at the window & every little opening to look at me. I thought it 
prudent to keep still and appear as though unconscious of their man- 
ners; but I waited & sighed for the return of the black woman, as 
I had formerly for the return of some dear friend. 

Twilight was now fast fading in the west & the noise of the in- 
habitants was somewhat suspended, when I heard the tramping of 
horses & saw through the trees the appearance of men riding. Joy 
& gladness filled my heart as I again beheld one whom I had seen 
before. Mr. Lockwood, having arrived, introduced me to Rev. Mr. 
Washburn, who greeted me as a father. It was interesting to see 


3 Cephas Washburn was born at Randolph, Vermont, July 24, 1793. He grad- 
uated from the University of Vermont (Burlington), in 1817, and was ordained to 
the ministry at Braintree, Vermont, in June, 1818. On September 23, of the same 
year, he was appointed as a missionary to the Cherokee Indians by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He was assigned to mission work 
among the Cherokees of Arkansas, and on his way west visited the Choctaw Mission 
at Elliott east of the Mississippi. [For reference to Cephas Washburn’s appointment 
to the Cherokees of Arkansas, and his stay among the Choctaws, see History of the 
American Missions to the Heathen, (Worcester, Pub. by Spooner & Howland, 1840), 
p. 79.1] Within a year after his arrival there, he and Rev. Alfred Finney located and 
established a mission among the Cherokee people who had migrated to Arkansas. 
After interviewing the Cherokee leaders and visiting their tribal council, a site 
was selected for the mission within the limits of the present Pope County, Arkansas, 
a few miles from the site of the town of Russellville. This station was named 
Dwight Mission, in honor of Rev. Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College and 
one of the incorporators of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The missionaries then returned east of the Mississippi for their families. 
Mr. Washburn had been married to Miss Abigail Woodward, of his native place, 
October 6, 1818. He labored in the mission at Dwight until the Western Cherokees 
removed from Arkansas to their new country west in the Indian Territory, in 1829, 
when the mission with its entire staff of workers was transferred to the valley of 
the Sallisaw, twelve miles above the confluence of that stream with the Arkansas. 
With the exception of his visit to the states, in 1835, he continued to work at 
Dwight until he was released at his own request, in March, 1841. He made his 
home in Arkansas thereafter. He died at Little Rock, March 17, 1860. Some of his 
descendants still live in Oklahoma. Edward Payson Washburn, the Arkansas painter, 
was his son. (See Washburn’s Reminiscences of the Indians, edited by Hugh Park, 
op. cit.) .—Ed. 
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with what confidence & affection some of these tawny Cherokees 
gathered around him & with what smiling countenance & affec- 
tionate tones he addressed them. 

Night soon spread her sombre shades over all things around us, 
while the pale rays of the moon now & then darted between the 
clouds to relieve us of its sadness. The horses having had time to 
rest, Mr. Washburn thought it best to proceed to Dwight, a distance 
of twelve miles, as two Cherokees were going who would be our guides. 
Accordingly we started & soon came upon prairie ground, where 
the high wind had nothing to obstruct its passage & which searched 
us most faithfully, while the cold sleet, which occasionally fell, pelted 
us severely & rendered our ride quite uncomfortable. Our guides 
traveled swiftly & as the horse I rode had been from home all day 
& was anxious to return, I had no difficulty in keeping near to 
them. The uncomfortableness of our situation set a seal upon our 
lips & we rode mutely along, when suddenly Mr. Washburn cried 
out to me, ‘‘Hold up your feet while we cross the creek,’’? & I im- 
mediately heard the splashing of the water as the horses plunged into 
the stream, but I saw it not, the darkness just at this time rendering 
nearly all things invisible. Cold, wet & weary, I began with some 
solicitude to inquire how far we were from Dwight, when my good 
friend, Mr. Washburn exhibited his kindness of heart by trying to 
cheer me on my way. Soon, I saw at a distance, a cluster of lights 
which to me ‘‘looked lovely as hope,’’ & as we approached nearer & 
nearer, they became more and more luminous & cheering, till I found 
myself within one of the humble dwellings of Dwight.* 


Very respectfully, 
C. 8. Lockwood. 


Ipswich, Feb. 9, 1939. 
Respected Young Ladies: 


As a corresponding member of your society, I now communicate 
to you some account of Dwight, a missionary station under the di- 
rection of the A.B.C.F.M. Having resided there nearly two years 


4 Dwight Mission continued to be operated by the missionaries of the American 
Board until it was abandoned by reason of the impending outbreak of the Civil War. 
Nearly thirty years later, several of the old buildings being still intact though badly 
in need of repair, the old mission was resuscitated and restored by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, under the patronage and control of 
which it has been conducted for the benefit of Indian youth and children of the 
Cherokee and neighboring tribes for many years past. A place of interest at Dwight 
is the old Mission burial ground, in which repose the remains of a number of the 
missionaries and mission workers, including those of Rev. Jesse Lockwood. An 
interested visitor at the Dwight Mission, in the autumn of 1844, was Rev. Henry C. 
Benson, of the Methodist mission and school at Fort Coffee, who stopped there 
enroute home from Tahlequah, where he had attended the first session of the Indian 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He gave a circumstantial 
account of his visit in his book, “Life Among the Choctaws.” 
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& experiencing much that was afflictive, it is to me a station of 
no ordinary interest. It is situated in the Cherokee Nation, in the 
northwest part of the state of Arkansas, & is 30 miles northwest of 
Fort Smith and 30 miles southeast of Fort Gibson. These are the 
nearest white settlements. About eight years since, the Cherokees 
were ordered by the government to remove from the place now called 
““Old Dwight,’’ & to go westward about 200 miles to their present 
location.» This was to them a severe trial. Having dwelt there about 
12 years, they had in possession comfortable houses, cultivated fields 
& fruit trees, besides mills & various other conveniences pertain- 
ing to civilized life. And there was their grave-yard, regularly laid 
out, surrounded with a white picket fence, in which was deposited the 
remains of many of their dear friends. When the news first arrived 
that they must once more leave their homes forever, their hearts sunk 
within them. The missionaries having followed them from Georgia, 
were unwilling now to forsake in the time of trial & consequently 
resolved to go where they should go & abide where they should 
abide. But Rev. Alfred Finney survived the hardships of remoy- 
ing only one week & then his happy spirit took its abode ‘‘where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’’6 


The mission family at the new station consists of missionaries, 
asssitant missionaries, teachers and their children, Indians & negroes; 
the whole number amounting to about 100 persons. The negroes are 
slaves, belonging to people in the white settlements. The missionaries 
always endeavor to contract with the masters so that the slaves 
shall receive the reward of their labor & thus be able to 
buy their liberty. Many have consequently been relieved from bond- 
age & some have become decidedly pious. The mission family dwell 
in many small houses & not in one large building as some have sup- 
posed. The houses are built of hewn logs, containing two rooms of 
common size on the floor & a garret where an adult may stand erect 
in the center. There is one large house, called the ‘‘store-house,’’ 
two stories high, where the supplies of the American Board are de- 
posited & all the corn & groceries which are produced from any quar- 
ter. Rev. Mr. Washburn is the oldest missionary & a man 
rich in faith & ‘‘always abounding in the work of the Lord.’’ He 
occupies, with his wife and children, a two-story house with several 


5 The Western Cherokees moved from Arkansas to the new reservation in the 
Indian Territory in compliance with the terms of a treaty made with the United 
States by their chiefs and head men at the City of Washington, on May 6, 1828. 

6 Alfred Finney was born at Harvard, Mass., in 1790. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1815, subsequently entering the ministry. In 1819, he was ap- 
pointed as a missionary to the Cherokees in Arkansas, and on his way west stayed 
among the Choctaws at Eliot Mission in Mississippi before traveling on to Arkansas. 
He married Susanna Washburn, sister of Rev. Cephas Washburn, with whom he 
labored in the establishment and operation of Dwight Mission. His death occurred 
June 13, 1829. Mrs. Finney died in January, 1833, a year before the arrival of Rev. 
Jesse Lockwood and wife. Reference to Alfred Finney is found in Reminiscences 
of the Indians, Washburn reprint (1955), op. cit.—Kd. 
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small rooms. Some of these are reserved for company, such as mis- 
sionaries from other stations, people from the Forts, Cherokees who 
come to visit their children & any people who may be directed that 
way. Miss Stetson, who has the care of the girls out of school, lives 
in a one-story house with several rooms on the floor, where the little 
Indian girls sleep with no other accomodation than a blanket in which 
to wrap themselves as they lie down upon the floor. This is their ac- 
customed mode of sleeping at home & they prefer this way at home. 
A piaza connects the house occupied by Miss Stetson with the one 
which contains the girls’ school-room & which is likewise used for 
evening prayer meetings. Mr. Asa Hitchcock,’ teacher of the boys, oc- 
cupies a house with several rooms which affords sleeping places for 
about fifty boys. A short distance from this house is a commodious 
school house for the boys, which is also used for public worship on 
the Sabbath. The house which contains the dining hall and kitchen is 
much longer than any other house, though it presents a front similar 
to the dwelling houses. This, together with the storehouse & eight 
other dwelling houses, surrounds about an acre of ground of an oval 
form, which is beautifully interspersed with locust trees, affording a 
most refreshing shade during the sultry days of summer. In this en- 
closure, the little Indian boys bound as nimbly as deer, among the 
trees, playing their merriest pranks during the recess of school & 
during the hour of setting sun, before the bell rings for evening 
prayers. The teacher of these boys remarked that they were perhaps 
as easily governed as the same number of white children could be; 
being tractable, he expected they would, if continued in school, be- 
come quite proficient in many branches of an English education. 


The missionaries endeavor to exhibit to the poor Indians, as far 
as practicable, all that is lovely and excellent in the different depart- 
ments of family management & therefore consider it necessary for 
all to eat at the same table. Each family have in their own house 
some accomodations for cooking on a limited scale but expediency 
allows them to enjoy this privilege only when sickness requires it. 


There is so much sameness in the business of every day that per- 
haps a knowledge of the routine of one day will give an idea of the 
manner of spending time generally at this station. During the sum- 
mer, the bell (which is the size of a common wash bowl) rings at half 
past six o’clock in the morning, when all the different families sur- 
round the domestic altar for prayers in their own dwellings. At 
seven, the bell rings for breakfast, when all are seen bending their 


7 Asa Hitchcock was born at Homer, New York, August 3, 1800, and entered 
the service of the American Board, November 18, 1823. He arrived at Dwight 
Mission, May 4, 1824. His first wife was Sophronia Sumner, of Spencer, Mass., 
who died at Dwight, March 3, 1827. He spent the greater part of the years 1828-9 
absent on leave in New England, during the course of which time he was married 
to Miss Lucy Morse, of Spencer, Mass. He was released from the service of the 
Mission Board, in June, 1839, but returned in November following. 
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steps with much decorum, to the dining hall, where each one takes 
his accustomed seat with as little confusion as possible. Six tables 
are so arranged as to accomodate all the family. These are covered 
with cotton sheeting & the knives & forks are placed in order around 
them, while the cups & saucers & earthern plates for the adults & 
tin dippers & pewter plates for the children are placed together at 
the head of the tables. At the first table sit Rev. Mr. Washburn & 
wife with their five children and Cherokee boys. At the second table, 
Mr. Orr, farmer with his wife & one child, Mr. Gray, mechanic, & 
the white men who are hired to labor on the farm & any strangers who 
may happen to be present. At the third table, Mr. Asa Hitcheock, 
teacher, wife & five children, Miss Esther Smith, teacher & Cherokee 
boys. At the fourth table, Mr. Jacob Hitchcock, steward, wife & five 
children, Miss Thrall, teacher of the missionaries’ children exclusive- 
ly, three orphan children of Rey. Mr. Finney & Cherokee boys. At the 
fifth table, Mrs. Joslyn, teacher, with her infant, Miss Stetson, 
teacher, Maria, an Osage captive 18 years old," & Cherokee girls. At 
the sixth table, Rev. Mr. Lockwood & myself with Cherokee girls. 
Maria is a very interesting character, is decidedly pious & renders im- 
portant service to the teachers in their schools. She is very anxious 
respecting her own nation & prays abundantly for them. 


In 1833 & 1834 so severe a drought was experienced at this 
station that only three bushels of potatoes were raised from thirty 
bushels that were planted. A garden of an acre and a half was filled 
with a variety of seeds & every possible way of watering it artifi- 
cially was practiced, but all in vain, not a single root was fit for 
cooking. Consequently, our meals afforded but little change. The 
breakfast invariably consisted of coffee, with a little milk & occa- 
sionally sugar or molasses, hominy & cornbread, with meat, which 
is always stewed. Benches surround the table as substitutes for 
chairs. All being seated, a signal for silence is given, when a blessing 
is implored & the food is eaten with great stillness. Before rising 
from the table, a portion of Scripture is read, accompanied with 
some practical observations & then all kneel while prayer is of- 
fered to our Father in Heaven, who is no respecter of persons. After 
prayers, all go to their respective employments. The boys, under the 
care of the superintendent, go to the fields. The girls, except those 
who remain in the kitchen, return with Miss Stetson to her house, 
where she instructs them in reading & spelling, & etc., & in various 
kinds of needlework, both plain & ornamental. The ladies of the 
mission alternate in the duty of remaining in the dining hall & 
kitchen to instruct the girls in the various branches of domestic affairs. 
At nine o’clock, the bell calls the children from labor to prepare for 
school. At twelve o’clock, they are dismissed from study & allowed 
to amuse themselves till dinner. The boys play in one grove & the 


7a The story of Maria Pettit who was captured by the Cherokees from the 
Osages, in battle about 1820, is told by the Rey. Cephas Washburn in Cherokees 
West, pp. 71-4, published by Emmet Starr—Ed. 
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girls in another. They are never permitted to play together. At 


f= ge eR 


half past twelve the dinner is ready, when each one takes his seat as | 


in the morning. This meal consists simply of some kind of meat, gen- 
erally pork, sometimes beef & occasionally venison, cold cornbread 
& eold water. The water was indeed a luxury, being of excellent 
quality. Two or three times a year, a suet or rice pudding was af- 
forded, which was, of course, a great rarity. Once our breakfast 
table was furnished with a dish of doughnuts sufficient to allow one 
to each individual. It was amusing to see the children receive & 
preserve their doughnuts as the children of the East would some for- 
eign luxury. The Cherokee children are very healthy & eat their 
food with great avidity, sometimes practicing, without liberty, their 
former mode of living—using their fingers instead of Inives & 
forks. After dinner, all go to their different employments till sum- 
moned to supper. This meal consists of black tea, without sugar, 
hommony with little milk, cold cornbread & occasionally butter. 
After supper & evening prayers, the children enjoy some innocent 
recreation while the adults are engaged in finishing the work of the 
day. Thus substantially passes each day of the week except the Sab- 
bath. During the forenoon of this holy day, public worship is per- 
formed in English for the more particular benefit of the mission fam- 
ily. By the time of the close of the services, the Cherokees from a 
distance arrive, so that the house in the afternoon is nearly filled with 
Indians & the services in the afternoon are conducted in the native 
language. The missionary requests a native to read a hymn in Chero- 
kee, in which all present unite in singing. The effect of the music 
of these native voices upon one unaccustomed to hear them is very 
peculiar. After singing, a Cherokee is called upon to pray, & no 
one ever declines & though I could not understand a single sentence, 
my mind was solemnly impressed by their devotional & earnest 
manner. The sermon was preached in English & interpreted to the 
people. Some of the pious Cherokees always make addresses after the 
sermon & it is exceedingly interesting to see with what earnestness 
these converted heathen speak to their relatives & friends. Much dif- 
ficulty is found in giving instruction through an interpreter. It is 
very desirable to have a pious interpreter lest a different coloring be 
given to the truth from what is intended. Much more time is consumed 
in giving instruction in this way & the force of the sentences is 
often lost by the unnatural pauses which necessarily oceur. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, it is sometimes enough to kindle all the 
tender emotions of the soul to witness the tearful eye, or the happy 
expression of the features exhibited by many of these comparatively 
untaught worshippers, when hearing about the way of salvation 
through a crucified Redeemer. The fixed attention & the stillness 
of the people, during their services on the Sabbath, would be a re- 
proof to many more enligtened congregations. The Sabbath school 
is held immediately after the afternoon service, when those who know 


nothing of our language, retire to an adjacent cabin to enjoy a little 
season of prayer. 
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There is a temperance society among them which consists of 300 
members, male and female. The government of the United States em- 
ployed, in 1834, a Mr. Armstrong? as their agent to conduct the Indian 
affairs of that nation and he was faithful to his trust. He sought 
with vigilance to find out the white men who would venture to sell 
ardent spirits in the nation, for this was contrary to the law & 
awfully injurious to the people. He surprised one man by presenting 
himself before him while he was employed in the very act and com- 
pelled him to suffer the penalty of the law which was to pay $500.00. 
Mr. Armstrong was not a pious man but was much interested in the 
religious improvement of the people and therefore the anti-temper- 
ance part of the nation threatened to take his life and burn Dwight. 
Occasionally, some drunken Indians would prowl about our dwellings 
in the darkness of midnight and greatly disturb our rest but were- 
never suffered essentially to injure us. Mr. Armstrong died about 
two years since. 


During my residence at Dwight, it was my privilege to go with 
Mr. Mr. Lockwood into the Osage country, a distance of 75 miles. 
We went on horse-back, being the only mode of conveyance which 
could be afforded us. On our way, we called & spent the night at 
the log cabin of the chief who held up the scalps of the parents of the 


8 Ex-Governor Montfort Stokes, of North Carolina, was agent for the Cherokee 
tribe in 1834-5, Major Armstrong being superintendent of Indian affairs for all the 
civilized tribes and agent for the Choctaw tribe. Francis William Armstrong was 
a Virginian by birth and a citizen of Tennessee. He entered the military service 
as captain of the 24th Infantry, in March, 1812. Fifteen months later he was pro- 
moted to major. He was discharged at the end of the war but, within six months 
was commissioned captain of the 7th Infantry. After remaining in the army for 
many years, he retired from it and accepted a position as tribal agent of the Choc- 
taws. He selected as the site for his agency a place about fifteen miles from Fort 
Smith, which was named “Skullyville,’ by the Choctaws from the Choctaw word 
“iskali” meaning a small coin, hence the name of the village meant literally “money 
town,” in allusion to the fact that the Indians were paid their annuities there. 
Skullyville was located about a mile northeast of the present town of Spiro, in 
LeFlore County. Major Armstrong was prominent in the affairs of the Indian 
Territory until his death in 1835, which occurred during the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson. He was a brother of Gen. Robert Armstrong, of Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, who was a close friend and advisor of General Andrew Jackson, and who 
was consul general in Great Britain during the Jackson Administration. Major 
Armstrong was the father of Gen. Frank C. Armstrong, who was born at Skully- 
ville and who was employed in the Indian Service during both of the Cleveland ad- 
ministrations. After the death of Francis Armstrong, his brother, William Arm- 
strong, served as Agent to the Choctaws for many years. (See Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman. “The Armstrongs of Indian Territory,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXX, Nos. 3 and 4, 1951—Ed.) 

9The story of the finding of the little Osage girl as a captive in the hands 
of a band of Cherokee warriors by Rev. Elias Cornelius, in 1818, and of her sub- 
sequent ransom and release from captivity and her adoption into the family of 
Rey. William Chamberlain, the missionary, is contained in a letter written by 
Rev. Cephas Washburn and printed by Dr. Emmet Starr in Cherokee’s West, pp. 
68-71. Mr. Washburn states that the story of the life of this captive Osage child, 
who was named Lydia Carter in honor of the benefactress who furnished the money 
for her ransom, was.made the subject of a small volume written by Rev. Elias 
Cornelius and published for the use of Sunday schools. 
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little Osage captive? to Dr. Cornelius in answer to his question 
‘Where are her parents?’’ This chief has now laid aside his toma- 
hawk & scalping knife & seeks to promote peace & love among his 
brethern. He appears to be a truly devoted Christian. His wite & 
a daughter, now 25 years of age, likewise belong to that part of the 
church stationed at Fairfield, under the care of Dr. Palmer. His 
second daughter is expecting to come to Cincinnati to enter Miss 
Beecher’s!” school. She had attended the school at Fairfield station 
a long time & had a strong desire to make greater advances in 
knowledge.!° Her father’s English name is Price. He is wealthy, 
owns cultivated fields, oxen, cows & sheep & had commenced build- 
ing a two-story framed house. His wife & daughters have learned 
to spin, weave, knit, & sew & dress entirely in the fashion of civilized 
life. The great change in this family is the result of missionary labor, 
attended by the blessing of God. 


Reserving an account of a visit to the Osage country, together 
with a few additional facts connected with the station at Dwight, for 
another communication, I subscribe myself. 

Your friend, 
C. §. Lockwood. 


Ipswich, March 7, 1839. 
Respected Young Ladies :— 


In accordance with the proposition in my last communication, 
I will now give some further account of my wanderings in the West 
& thus conclude the history of my mission to the dear Cherokees. 

After leaving Mr. Price’s we encountered a severe storm of 
hail, with violent wind, which compelled me to tie my bonnet to my 
arm & cover my head with a small shawl, tied closely under my chin. 
Having arrived at Fort Gibson, we found some acquaintances to 
welcome us & were surprised to see so much elegance, & even splendor, 
within the precincts of log houses. Here were hundreds of military 
characters, from nearly every portion of the Union, stationed for the 
defense of the western frontier. Many of these people were sur- 
rounded with their families but we could not learn that one pious 


10 Catherine Esther Beecher was a daughter of Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
She conducted a school for young women at Cincinnati, in 1832-3-4, her father 
being president of Lane Theological Seminary, in that city, at that time. Her sister 
Harriet, who subsequently married Prof. Calvin E. Stowe and became famous as 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was her assistant. The school was discontinued 
because of Miss Beecher’s health, in 1834. 

10a The Cherokee mission called “Mulberry,” established in Arkansas in 1828, 
was renamed “Fairfield” and moved to the Indian Territory a year later. The 
site of Fairfield Mission is near Lyons, in Adair County—George H. Shirk, “Fair- 
field Mission Revisited,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol XXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 
1951-2), pp. 503-05; and Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Fairfield Mission,” ibid., 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 373-88.—Ed. 
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person was to be found among them. Recently, some of the officers 
have requested Rev. Mr. Washburn, of Dwight, to come & preach 
to them & perform other religious exercises. It is a comforting 
thought that the hearts of all men are in the hands of the Lord & 
that he can turn them as the rivers of water are turned. 


Rode five miles & came to Mr. Woodruff’s, in the Creek Nation, 
where we had the happiness of meeting Rev. Mr. Fleming, classmate 
of Mr. Lockwood, who has been successful in reducing the Creek 
language to writing. But, owing to the hostility of the greater 
portion of the tribe to the advancement of Christianity among the, 
this mission is now abandoned. Mr. Woodruff was formerly con- 
nected with the Osage Mission as a mechanic & catechist, but is now 
employed by the government as a blacksmith among the Creek & 
exerts a pious influence over them. Mrs. Woodruff is an excellent 
lady, a native of Connecticut, & does much to recommend the re- 
ligion of Jesus to the poor Indian women. She is often. distributing 
to the necessity of others & is, indeed, ‘‘given to hospitality.’’ During 
our visit here, some Osages who were going to Fort Gibson to receive 
some articles appropriated to them by the government, called & re- 
freshed themselves with food given them by Mrs. Woodruff. She 
received them with a smiling countenance & treated them very 
kindly, though her language to them was only the language of 
signs. The appearance of these tall savages was quite startling to 
me. Upon entering the house, they sat upon the floor, & had no 
covering about their persons except a buffalo robe which they 
immediately loosed about the neck and suffered to fall from the 
shoulders. Their heads were shaven entirely smooth except a spot 
on top, where the hair was about six inches in length. All the men 
& boys among the Osages wear their hair in this manner & it is a 
standing challenge, signifying ‘‘scalp me if you ¢an.’’ 


11 John Fleming was born in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, in 1806. He grad- 
uated from New Jersey College, in 1826, and from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
in 1832. He was appointed as a missionary to the Creek Indians by the American 
Board shortly afterward and was married to Miss Margaret Scudder, of Kingston, 
New Jersey. They arrived in the Creek Nation, Jan. 2, 1833. He applied himself 
to the study of the Creek language, and a small pamphlet primer of twenty-four pages, 
The Child’s Book, issued from the Park Hill press (temporarily installed at Union 
Mission), in 1835, is the first publication printed in Oklahoma, and now a rare item 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society’s collections. Because of charges which were 
fabricated and preferred against him by that element of the tribe which was op- 
posed to the introduction of Christianity, Mr. Fleming was expelled from the Creek 
Nation by the tribal agent, Sept. 9, 1835. He. left the service of the American 
Board, March 7, 1837. He was assigned to a mission at Green Bay, Wis., the follow- 
ing year but it was soon discontinued and he returned to Pennsylvania, where he 
engaged in preaching until 1851, when he removed to LaSalle County, [ll., and took 
up home mission work, following it for many years. dn 1876, he moved to Ayr, 
Neb., where his last years were spent and where he died in October, 1894. 
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Having bid adieu to Mr. Woodruff & family, rode twenty-two 
miles & came to Union Station, in the Osage country.” This was all 
on prairie ground,!* with no habitation in view & but one springling 
of trees. Here we found Rev. Mr. Vaill,!* Rev. Mr. Montgomery?® 
& Mr. Redfield,!® with their families, in good health. They gave us 
a most welcome reception. A visit from Christian friends in these 


ohn whee 


wilds of the prairie & forest is much more valued than where an ~ 


interchange of thought & labor may, at almost any time, be enjoyed. 
With this mission family we had some precious seasons of religious 


12 Union Mission was established by the United Missionary Society (which was 
under the joint patronage and control of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed de- 
nominations), about seven miles southeast of the site of the town of Chouteau, in 
Mayes County, Oklahoma, in 1820. In May, 1819, the Society sent Rev. Epaphrus 
Chapman and Mr. Job P. Vinal on an exploring tour west of the Mississippi, with 
the intention of locating a mission among the Cherokees of Arkansas. Finding that 
the American Board had planned to occupy that field, they proceeded on up the 
river and selected the site near the Grand (or Neosho) River for the establishment 
of a mission among the Osages. Mr. Vinal died in Arkansas on the way back to 
the states. The staff of the new mission, consisting of Rev. Epaphrus Chapman, 
ef East Haddam, Conn., Rev. William F. Vaill, of North Guilford, Conn., Dr. Marcus 
Palmer, of Greenwich, Conn., Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Vaill, six farmers and mechanics 
and six unmarried female assistants, left New York, April 20, 1820, to go to the 
new station by way of the Ohio, Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers. The usual delays 
were experienced, especially in ascending the Arkansas, and there was much sick- 
ness among the members of the party, two of the young women (Miss Lines and 
Miss Hoyt) died on the way. Mr. Chapman died at the Union Mission, June 7, 1825. 
Two years later the work of the United Missionary Society was consolidated with 
that of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mission, under which it 
was continued until 1836, the Osage Indians having abandoned that section in the 
mean time. 

13 Jt is interesting to note that the site of Union Mission and most of the sur- 
rounding region is now covered with a heavy growth of timber. (The site of Union 
Bharien now has a large marker erected by The Oklahoma Press Association, 1935. 
—Kd.) 

14 William F. Vaill was born at Hadlyme, Conn., June 7, 1783; he graduated 
from Yale College, in 1806. He was appointed as a missionary of the United Mission 
from North Guilford, Conn., and left for his station, April 14, 1820, arriving at 
Union, Feb. 18, 1821. He was absent from his station, visiting in the states, March, 
1826—April, 1827. Mrs. Vaill was Miss Asenath Selden, of Hadlyme, Conn. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vaill were released from their service as missionaries, Sept. 30, 1834. 

15 William B. Montgomery was born at Danville, Penn. He left New York, 
March 7, and arrived at Harmony (a mission station of the United Missionary 
Society, on the Osage River, in Western Missouri), Aug. 8, 1821; was transferred 
to Union Mission, in Sept. 1830; died at Hopefield (a sub-station of the Union 
Mission situated a few miles distant, near the mouth of Chouteau Creek), August 
17, 1834. Nothing is known concerning his scholastic training or the date of his 
ordination as a minister. Mrs. Montgomery was Miss Harriet Woolley, of New 
York City, who came to Harmony at the same time Mr. Montgomery did. They 
were married in October, 1827. She died at Union Mission, Sept. 5, 1834. 

16 Abraham Redfield was born in Orange County, New York, in 1795. He was 
a member of the original Union Mission party, which left New York, in April, 1820. 
and arrived at the station on Grand River nearly ten months later. Mrs. Redfield 
was Miss Phebe Beach, who, like her husband, was a member of the original 
mission staff. They were married less than a month after their arrival at Union 
Mission—March 10, 1821. Mr. and Mrs. Redfield terminated their service with the 
mission station at Union, March 29, 1836. 
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conversation & prayer. We talked of the uncertainty of life & 
the importance of the errand upon which we were sent to these © 
native tribes. While here, I could not but observe how these 
Christians loved one another. But, with the poet I will say, ‘‘O 
blindness to the future, kindly given!’’ for, ’ere the summer’s sun 
was set, the arrows from the quiver of death flew thick amid this 
missionary circle & took from it Rev. Mr. Montgomery & Wife, Mrs. 
Vaill, four children of Mr. Redfield & my dear Mr. Lockwood. Mr. 
Montgomery died of cholera, after twelve hours’ sickness. Soon 
after his attack, he said, ‘‘I shall not recover from this disease & 
oh, can it be that, in less than twenty-four hours, I shall be walking 
the streets of the New Jerusalem! I know in whom I have believed.’’ 
He left messages of love to his missionary brethren & died in triumph. 
Mrs. Montgomery died soon after her husband. Her disease was 
bilious remittent fever. Two days before her death, she said, ‘‘I 
do not expect to live but, in my Savior have I trusted in life & 
in him I trust in death. ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.’ ’’ 


The character of the poor Osages differs materially from the 
Cherokees. They are many degrees lower in the scale of human 
beings. Their habitations, which they term lodges, are constructed 
of poles driven in the ground in the form of a circle & united at the 
top. They are covered with skins. They sit upon the ground or 
floor & all of one family eat out of the same great dish, & with spoons 
made of horn. During the summer, they wander from place to place 
& kill deer & buffalo, which they dry & carry to their villages as 
the source of their winter subsistence. When stationary, they have 
a kettle of meat & corn continually over the fire, which is the common 
way of preparing their food, & of this, they expect all strangers to 
partake as a token of friendship. In conformity with this practice, 
Mr. Lockwood was obliged to taste food fifteen times in one day. 
Agriculture is but little practiced among them. The influence of 
the white traders over them is baneful. They have caused great 
quantities of whiskey to be deposited in the nation & the poor natives 
have consequently contracted such a love for it that they will 
make any effort to obtain it. The use of this article is the greatest 
obstacle to the cultivation of agricultural pursuits that can be named. 
The women perform more labor than the men; they bring home all 
game taken in hunting & take, entirely, the care of preserving the 
skins, drying the meat, & making the lodges for the night. Owing to 
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the influence of the white traders & the effects of whiskey & the 
uncertainty of their future location, the missionary stations among 
them are at present discontinued (1838).17 Oh how long shall 
the Indians receive wrong and outrage from those who ought to 
be their protectors & who should administer to their temporal and 
spiritual wants. rs 


Having returned to Dwight & resumed my occupation, I was 
more deeply impressed than ever before of the powers & excellence 
of the religion of Jesus. It is the Bible, that book of books, which 
causes the difference between savage and Christian nations. In 
1832, a Bible Society was formed at Dwight, which has since become 
auxiliary to the American Bible Society.18 I attended its second 
annual meeting, at which more than fifty Cherokee members were 
present. Some came a distance of twenty miles. It was delightful to see 
how cheerfully the niémbers contributed for its support. A box of 
books in the Cherokee language had previously been received from 
the ‘‘old Nation,’’ consisting of the New Testament as far as Romans, 
a small hymn book & a tract, entitled ‘‘Poor old Sarah.’’!® These 
were distributed among the members. A strong desire was mani- 
fested to possess the whole Bible & one hundred dollars were sub- 
seribed for the accomplishment of the object. 


A few sabbaths after this meeting, Rev. Mr. Washburn went 
to a distant part of the Nation to preach. Just before he came to the 
house where he wished to stop, he saw a good old Cherokee woman, 
whom we uniformly called ‘‘Aunt Peggy,’’ coming to meet him. 
Tears were streaming down her furrowed cheeks but, from the tones 
of her voice & the animation of her countenance, he perceived they 


17 By the terms of a treaty entered into between the chiefs and head men of 
the Great and Little Osage tribes and Gen. William Clark, superintendent of Indian 
affairs, as commissioner for the United States, at St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1825, the 
Osages ceded all of their lands in Missouri and in what is now the state of Okla- 
homa to the United States. Three years later, the government had entered into a 
treaty with the Western Cherokes, then living in Arkansas, whereby the last men- 
tioned tribe was granted a reservation including the region then occupied by the 
Osages immediately north of the Arkansas River and including the valleys of the 
lower Grand and Verdigris rivers. Of the four missions among the Osages, there- 
fore, two were in Missouri and two were in Oklahoma and all were in territory that 
had been relinquished to the government. The real reason for the abandonment of 
these four missions was that the Osages had removed from the vicinity of each of 
them, as they were all settled on a new reservation in Kansas. 

18 The Cherokee Bible Society continued to maintain its organization and active 
operation for many years, the notice of its annual meeting being published in The 
Cherokee Advocate, after the establishment of that journal, in 1844. 

19 The tract entitled “Poor Sarah” was written by Elias Boudinot, of the Chero- 
kee Nation, in 1833. Another edition was printed at Park Hill, in 1843. Boudinot 
was an active assistant of Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Worcester in his work of translating 
the Bible and other books into the Cherokee language, both in the old Cherokee 
country east of the Mississippi, and after they came to their new homes in the west, 
until the career of this gifted young Cherokee came to an untimely end as the 
result of assassination, at Park Hill, June 22, 1839. 


~ 
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were tears of joy & not of grief. She held up her books before him 
and then clasped them to her bosom & exclaimed, ‘‘Oh glad! glad! 
happy! love ’°em more than gold!’’ She then wrapped them in a new 
silk handkerchief to preserve them from all harm. What a reproof 
to the multitudes who, amid the effulgence of gospel light, suffer 
their Bible to gather dust rather than be thus carefully wrapped & 
attentively read.2° ; 


About five years since, a Female Benevolent Society was 
formed at Dwight. The principal object was to raise money to print 
tracts in the Cherokee language. The members met once in four 
weeks & some, who attended punctually, came a distance of eight 
miles. The meeting was opened during the forenoon & continued 
the remainder of the day. The older women & the children made 
quilts, while the larger girls, belonging to Miss Stetson’s school, made 
needle-books, pin-cushions, braided pretty mats, beside a variety of 
other fancy work. Some specimens of their work upon lace & muslin 
would reflect honor upon any young lady. These articles always 
found ready sale among the Cherokees. Not one of these Cherokee 
women could speak or understand English & the girls of the school 
would act as interpreters. Miss Stetson was the directress of the 
society & was greatly beloved by all the members. Those members 
who came some distance always took tea at her house & appeared to 
enjoy it highly. Miss Stetson is still at Dwight & has been connected 
with the Mission for sixteen years.2! Her self-denial and efforts are 
great & her reward will be glorious. 


Many have been the difficulties & dangers attendant on the 
introduction & progress of civilization & Christianity among the 
Cherokees. But the experience of every successive year has given 
additional proofs of the expediency & importance of the undertaking. 
Who, that has heard of Catherine Brown, her noble powers of mind 
& her sweet submission to Jesus, & who contemplates her now sainted 
spirit in glory, will say it is in vain to teach the Indians? 


Various changes have occurred in the mission family at Dwight 
since 1834. Mr. Gray, mechanic, has died,2* & Mr. Copeland has 


20 The Cherokee alphabet, which had been devised or improvised by Sequoyah, 
or George Guess, consisted of eighty-six characters and these represented every 
possible syllable in the Cherokee language. Any Cherokee, even though in middle 
or later life, who could master this syllabic alphabet, was able to read anything 
printed in his own language without further instruction. The invention and intro- 
duction of this alphabet, therefore, had the effect of raising almost the entire tribe ~ 
to the plane of literacy within a very short period, and was greatly appreciated by 
the Cherokee people. 

21 Ellen Stetson was born at Kingston, Mass., March 30, 1783. She was ac- 
cepted as a mission teacher by the American Board in 1621, leaving her home for 
the field, Sept. 1 and arriving at Dwight, Dec. 22, 1821. She died at Dwight Mis- 
sion after twenty-seven years of service. (See Ethel McMillan, “Women Teachers in 
Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 [Spring, 1949]).—Ed. 

22 Aaron Gray was born at Oxford, N. Y. in 1798. He joined the mission staff 
at Dwight, April 16, 1829. He left the service in May, 1831, but returned in No- 
vember, 1833. He died at Dwight, June 25, 1837. 
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taken hig place. Miss Thrall, who was connected with the Mission | 
twelve years, has likewise died,*? & Miss Smith does what she can 
to supply her place.24 Dr. Dodge has been transferred to this station 
from the Creek Mission.2» Before Mr. Grey died, he invented a plan 
for a mill to grind corn by horse-power, & the plan has since, by 
actual experiment, proved of great advantage. Previous to this, a 
man was constantly employed in grinding with a hand-mill. A 
printing press is now established at Park Hill, twenty miles from 
Dwight, which, of course, affords many facilities for accomplishing 
important purposes connected with that mission. An almanac in the 
Cherokee language, adapted to the latitude & meridian of Fort 
Gibson, has been printed the last year & another has been prepared 
for the present year, and, likewise, a small geography, with an atlas. 


During the summer of 1834, the climate of Arkansas was un- 
usually hot & unhealthy. The rivers were so low, for several months, 
that no boats could ascend or descend & therefore the usual supplies 
from the American Board could not be received at our station. 
Much sickness was visited upon us that summer & as we were nearly 
out of medicine & entirely destitute of flour & various other indis- 
pensables in sickness, our trials were greatly augmented. Mr. Lock- 
wood was taken ill of a fever the first day of July but, for seven 
days, was not considered dangerous, Mr. Washburn came on the 
morning of the eighth day to visit him, acting as his physician, & 
Mr. Lockwood said to him he felt so comfortable he hoped to be 
able to go with him, in a few days, to an appointed place to examine 
some candidates for admission to the Church. But, ah, how soon 
was the scene changed! Before noon, his case assumed a most 
dangerous aspect. His pain became violent, delirium seized his mind 
& he, at times, was in possession of full strength & then perfectly 
prostrate. His disease soon baffled all attempts to restore him. 
But the Lord graciously gave him some sweet intervals of relief 
from pain & delirium & then his soul was in perfect peace, because 
it was stayed on God. During these intervals he talked with all 
who came near to him, & many Cherokees were constantly waiting 
about the house, hoping to have an opportunity to hear something 
from his lips once more. Most ardently did he love the work in 


23 Cynthia Thrall was born at Windsor, Conn., Dec. 13, 1791. She was appointed 
as a mission teacher by the American Board, in 1825, leaving for the field March 
10, and arriving at Dwight, July 28, of that year. She died at Dwight, Aug. 17, 1834. 

24 Esther Smith was born at Harrisburg, N. Y., July 25, 1806, and was ap- 
pointed from Royalton, Ver., as a mission teacher, arriving at Dwight, Dec. 22, 1832. 

25 Roderick L. Dodge, M.D., was born at Hartland, Ver., Sept. 7, 1808. He 
was accepted for service as a medical missionary by the American Board, in 1834, 
and arrived in the Creek Nation, Dec. 24, of that year; he was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Dwight Mission. He was absent on leave, in the states, from Oct. 1837, 
to Oct. 1838. August 22, 1838, he was married to Miss Emeline Bradshaw, of Mont- 
pelier, Ver. He left the service of the Missoin Board, Sept. 24, 1839. 
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which he was engaged & in delirium would often say (as he was 
accustomed to do in health), ‘‘Come, let us have a little season of 
prayer.’’ 


On the third day after his violent attack he was thought to be 
expiring & Mr. Washburn made some remark to him to that effect 
& the dear man, summoning all the energies of life, whispered, ‘‘Dear 
brother, do you think me dying? Oh tell me, if you do, for death 
has no terrors to me.’? Mr. Washburn said, ‘‘Dear brother, are you 
ready to go now?’’ And then, with a countenance so happy as cannot 
be expressed, he again whispered, ‘‘Oh yes, I am willing to leave the 
work of the Lord, for He is not impoverished when His servants are 
taken away. I am ready to part from my dearest .... & the dear 
Cherokees to go & dwell forever with my Redeemer.’’ After resting 
from any effort for some minutes, he said, ‘‘Sing, Oh sing,’’ and 
feebly repeated 


‘‘Come sound His praise abroad 
And hymns of glory sing.’’ 


He sweetly slept in Jesus, on the morning of the 12th of July, 1834. 
I forbear to say more of him, during his sickness, for I dare not trust 
the overflowings of my heart. 


He was accustomed, when in health, to observe many days of 
fasting & prayer. For several years, he constantly observed, in 
this manner, the first Monday of every month & some day immediately 
preceding a communion Sabbath. He put a very high estimate upon 
days of fasting & prayer & he has told me they were to be accounted 
among his most precious religious privileges. One circumstance, 
relating to his practice when in health, perhaps, I ought not to omit 
to mention. For several years he never dined on Mondays, but spent 
the dining hour alone to contemplate death and eternity. 


About two months after Mr. Lockwood’s decease, Heaven gave 
me a little son, for whom I felt, & still feel the tenderest solicitude. 
I gave him the name of his father & the station where he was born. 
During the winter I had the entire care of the three orphan daughters 
of Rev. Mr. Finney, little Emily Requa, of the Osage Mission, three 
years old, beside my own little charge. These children were very 
pleasant to me & delighted, to contribute to their happiness. Some 
relatives of Mrs. Finney, who was sister to Mr. Washburn, gave 
information to the Mission family that if the orphans could be 
sent their places of residence they would adopt them into their 
families & be as fathers and mothers to them. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements were made to effect this very desirable purpose & in 
connection with the plan adopted, Providence remarkably opened the 
way for me to return to my friends & native home. The first of 
April (1835) was the specified time for us to take our departure. 
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Mrs. Palmer of Fairfield Station,2* 15 miles from Dwight, rapidly 
declining of consumption, asked & received: permission of the American 
Board to accompany us to Ohio, once more to see her friends, & die. 
Mr. Washburn had a son, seventeen years of age, whom he wished to 
bring to the East, to finish his education. Two sprightly Cherokees, 
nieces of Catherine Brown, being anxious to enjoy the privileges of 
Miss Beecher’s school at Cincinnati, wished to journey under Mr. 
Washburn’s protection.2”7 These young ladies had good minds, & 
for several years, had been members of the Mission school & made 
good improvement. In addition to the individuals named, a young 
gentleman from Baltimore & one from Cincinnati, who had been into 
the Nation both for pleasure & business, formed our traveling party. 


When the day of our departure arrived, except Woodward Wash- 
burn & he, for a time, could not be found. Diligent search being made, 
he was found, out the cane-brake & said he could not endure such a 
separation from his dear mother. His father still insisted upon his 
yielding to the plan, conscious that his greatest good required it. 
The son, at length, obeyed. Our horses were now brought together 
& we were soon seated upon them. An experienced Cherokee woman 
carried my little feeble babe in a swing suspended from her neck. 
Hardly could I endure to bid farewell forever to that loved spot 
where was deposited the earthly remains of him whose memory I 
delight to cherish, and where, a few months previous, I verily ex- 
pected to spend my days. But after our baggage, which was con- 
veyed in an ox wagon, had been gone an hour or two, we started, 
fourteen of us, for Fort Smith, thirty miles distant. 


Before we were told a steamboat was there, which could receive 
us as passengers. But, on our arrival, we were greatly disappointed 
to learn that no boat was known to be within two hundred miles of 
that place. The river was so low that large boats could not ply upon 
its waters. The interesting question, ‘‘What shall we do?’’ almost 
involuntarily escaped the lips of nearly all our company. Anxiety 
was depicted in every countenance. But the decision was finally 
made that we go foreward.. Accordingly, two very long log canoes 
were purchased & fastened together in some peculiar way & two low 
chairs placed in them, one for Mrs. Palmer & one for myself and 
infant. _We purchased as much provision as we judged our neces- 
sities might require & went to take our places in the canoes amid 


aS Clarissa Johnson, a native of Colchester, Ver., was one of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries at Union Mission, having arrived there with the first party, Feb. 18, 1821. 
She was married to Dr. Marcus Palmer, of Fairfield Mission, August 24, 1824, he 
being then stationed at Harmony Mission, on the Osage River. They were trans- 
ferred to Fairfield in Nov., 1829. She died at Granville, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1834. 

: ae Catherine Brown was accounted the first Cherokee convert at Brainerd Mis- 
sion, in East Tennessee, in East Tennessee, in 1817. She continued to be actively 
identified with the mission and its work until her death, July 11, 1823. Her brother 


David, who was educated at Cornwall, Connecticut, migrated to the West and was 
an interpreter at Dwight, in 1824. 
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a crowd of spectators. The gentlemen rowed by turns & we went 
twelve miles the first day. At night we went on shore and passed 
the hours of darkness in a log cabin of only one room. This room we 
shared in common with the family & rose at dawn to proceed on 
our journey. This was our manner of traveling for three days & 
then we were stationary for several hours, our gentlemen being too 
weary to row any longer. At two different times our situation was 
rendered quite perilous from passing over the rapids but, through 
one difficulty & another, the Lord was our helper. At length we 
succeeded in obtaining two athletic strangers to assist in propelling 
our canoes. We now passed on quite rapidly & at the close of the 
fifth day went on shore as usual, making the stereotyped inquiry, 
‘“What can you tell us about a steamboat being near?’’ We were 
informed that the ‘‘Arkansaw’’ was fast aground twelve miles below 
that place. This information, under other circumstances, would 
probably have given us pain rather than pleasure but, having passed 
along more than two hundred miles & not having heard a sound 
indicating that we were even in the region of steamboats, the knowl- 
edge that a boat, though fast fixed in the sand, was near, was a 
relief from the tedium of knowing nothing respeeting one. The 
hours of this night seemed to tarry, for our situation was such that 
some were crying & others constantly talking & sleep & rest was the 
portion of no one of our number. During the night I realized more 
than ever the force of David’s comparison when he said, ‘‘My soul 
waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for the morning; 
I say more than they that watch for the morning.’’ 


Jesse Dwight was at this time so feeble that I tried every 
morning & evening to be thankful that he was still alive & that I 
had not been called to bury his little emaciated frame amid the wilds 
of the West. About eight o’clock in the morning we came up to the 
‘““Arkansaw’’ & were informed by some person on board that the 
‘‘Neosho’’ was within ten miles of us & that the captain was ex- 
pecting to start for the Mississippi that forenoon. Hope now inspired 
our almost discouraged hearts & we proceeded with the greatest 
possible speed, & about noon, one of our party cried out, in ecstacy, 
‘““A steamboat! A steamboat!’’ It was the ‘‘Neosho’’ & our men 
called aloud for them to stop for us & we soon came along side. The 
interregation was immediately made, ‘‘Can you take us all on board?”’ 
and the reply was, ‘‘Oh yes!’’ & we were transferred to the board 
& took a last view of the canoes which had conveyed us so far on our 
way, a distance of 250 miles. Mr. Washburn inquired of the captain 
how soon he was going to move off, when the captain remarked, that 
they were all ready to go at seven or eight in the morning but, 
some how or other, he could not tell what was the matter, but they 
could not push off & ‘‘the Lord only knows when we shall go.’’? But 
in less time than half an hour after we were all comfortably situated 
in this commodious boat, she moved from her mooring as if by magic. 
But it was, in fact, the providence of God which caused her de- 
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tention until we, His unworthy subjects, could reach her & then it 
was the same Divine hand which loosed her & bade her go free. For 
this unmerited mercy, we endeavored to render praise & thanksgiving 
to Him who is the author of all good. 


The exposure & fatigue of the journey thus far had reduced 
Mrs. Palmer so much that she was obliged to remain in her berth 
most of the time until her arrival in Cincinnati. At this city we 
parted from her & the dear Cherokee young ladies, Mrs. Palmer lived 
till August & then her spirit left its tabernacle of clay & I doubt not, 
ascended to inhabit the mansions prepared for it in Heaven. 


‘‘Oh! sweet abode of peace & love 
Where pilgrims, freed from toil, are blest 


12? 


Having proceeded to New York, I was welcomed to the family of 
Brother Lockwood, while our excellent friend, Rev. Mr. Washburn,”8 
accompanied the dear orphans to Vermont. It was painful to my 
heart to separate from these beloved children but they were pleased 
with the idea of soon meeting new relatives & finding new homes. 
From New York, I went to Boston, where I met my parents & 
rejoiced to see their faces once more. I arrived at my father’s 
house, June 2, 1835. When I left New England for the far South- 
west, I believed I bid farewell, forever while on earth, to my native 
home & the friends I loved so well. But an overruling Providence 
permitted me soon to return, but with such a wounded heart as time 
ean never heal. May I now, & in all future time be enabled 


‘*Tn all my ways to acknowledge God 
And form my will to His.’’ 


Respectfully, your friend, 
C. 8. Lockwood. 


APPENDIX 


Copy of a letter written by Rev. Mr. Washburn to Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s father upon the death of her husband. 
Dwight, July 17, 1834. 


Rev. Moses Sawyer, 


Dear Brother: 

I write at the request of your daughter, Mrs. Lockwood. It has pleased 
her convenant God & Father to subject her faith to trial in the furnace of 
affliction. Her dear partner, the husband of her youth has gone to his 
everlasting rest. He died on the 11th inst. after an illness of twelve days. 
His health had been very good since his arrival in the country, with the 
exception of very slight indisposition in a few instances, until the last 
Sabbath in June, when he was attacked with the disease of which he died. 


28 See Appendix for letters of the Rev. Cephas Washburn relating to the Rey. 
Jesse Lockwood.—Ed. 
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His attack was considered, both by himself and all of us, as mild & we 
cherished the hope it would yield to the timely exhibition of medicines. 
The disease was a bilious remittent fever, which is unusually prevalent at 
this time. For some time after his attack, medicines did not seem to 
operate well or to afford the relief which was expected, but still his 
disease assumed no alarming aspect. On Monday, the eighth instant, he 
seemed much better & expressed the confident expectation that he would 
be able to accompany me on Thursday to a meeting eight miles distant, to 
aid in the examination of young converts for admission to the church. 
In the afternoon of that day his fever rose again but not so as to be 
alarming. On Tuesday, he still appeared better & we all thought, as he did 
himself, that he was convalescent. Late in the afternoon, his symptoms 
exhibited a great change & we became alarmed. His nervous system be- 
came greatly agitated. About ten o’clock a general collapse of the system 
took place, his extremities became cold & his whole frame was pouring 
off a most profuse perspiration. His mind now wandered. His recollection 
seemed very impaired, the power of the will over the thoughts seemed 
suspended, but he had little or none of the symptoms of delirium. There 
was no raving, no violence. The most active means were employed to 
restore the active energies of the system but proved unavailing. His 
distress was very great till within a few hours before his death. About 
three o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 11th, he sank most sweetly 
to rest. Thus, my dear Sir, closed the short missionary career of your 
beloved son-in-law & thus, we doubt not, closed the last conflict with 
sin & the last pang of sorrow with that excellent young man. Dr. Lock- 
wood had endeared himself very much to all this family & to all the 
Cherokee brethren. It may truly be said of him, “An excellent spirit was 
in him.” For a short time previous to his last illness, he had seemed par- 
ticularly engaged in the cause of religion. He indicated an eminent 
measure of holy affections & was specially earnest & faithful in his exer- 
tions & prayers to excite us all to come up to the same standard of religious 
feeling & action. We have never seen the reality & loveliness of the 
Christian temper more happily illustrated than it was by him. During 
all his sickness he manifested a most happy frame of mind. His spirit 
was most sweetly subdued & in all things he showed the submission of 
a little child. He often said, “It is sweet to lie passive in His hand.” No 
one could see him & witness his spirit & not be reminded of what the 
Psalmist said, “My soul is even as a weaned child.” He was pre-eminently a 
man of prayer. In his sickness he was much engaged in the exercise of this 
precious privilege. The great subject of his prayers, even in his 
sickness, was “Zion.” After his mind began to wander, he often said, “Let 
us pray for Zion. Let us have a little season of prayer for Zion.” He 
lived & labored & prayed under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ, & he felt & spoke & prayed about the great subjects of salvation 
& damnation in the light of eternity. When he spoke of the things which 
GOD has laid up for those who love Him, he seemed to be standing on the 
heights of the heavenly Zion, & when he spoke of the dangers of the 
wicked, he seemed to be standing on the very bank of the eternal pit. 
Oh, how often he wept for poor, perishing sinners. After his sickness, he 
spoke with great calmness of death. His hope was clear & strong. Willing 
to leave his work & the Lord’s cause on earth, willing to leave his “dear 
‘Cassie’? as he called his beloved partner, willing to leave all & go, as he 
doubted not, to be forever with the Lord. 


His death is a great loss to this family & to the Cherokees. We feel 
it deeply. The Providence which was bereaved us is dark. Our hopes, that 
Brother Lockwood would labor long & be extensively blessed as the 
instrument of saving the dear Cherokees, are dashed. We know that 
Providence is not impoverished. GOD is not dependent upon instruments 
& He can raise up such as He pleases & His work requires. We would 
say, good is the will of the Lord & we will be admonished to work while 
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it is day. For dear Brother Lockwood we cannot mourn. His end was 
peace, & in view of it, we seen to hear the voice from Heaven saying, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, sayeth 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors & their works do follow 
them.” These words afforded us consolation at the funeral of the dear 
brother, which was attended in the afternoon of the day on which he died. 


But you will enquire, “How is it with our beloved daughter in these 
scenes of trial & deep affliction?” She feels, most intensely feels, but 
she is submissive & the Lord has not only sustained & comforted her, but 
caused her to profit from His chastening rod. I think she regards this 
trial of her faith as a proof of the Lord’s love to her soul & that she is 
precious in His sight. Though she feels the heat of the furnace, she sees 
her Redeemer sitting by & knows he is interested for her & will not leave 
her to sustain any injury from the purifying process to which He has seen 
to subject her. Already, I trust, the trial has revived the Savior’s image 
in her soul & I doubt not she will come out as gold, purged from dross 
& alloy, more precious to the Savior than before & better prepared to 
serve Him & advance His cause. Her affliction has come upon her un- 
expectedly & under circumstances tenderly trying, but she knows that the 
Lord has done it & that He knows all her circumstances & she says “The 
will of the Lord be done.” She would not wish to alter what her Lord 
has appointed. She has the tender sympathies of all the family & of 
many of the dear Cherokees. It will be a pleasure for us to do all we can 
for her. But we know we cannot heal this wide breach; therefore, we 
rejoice to bear her in the arms of faith before the mercy seat of her & 
our GOD & Savior. We also remember & pray for her relatives & those of 
her dear departed husband. 


As this death had wrought such desolation in the house where Br. 
& Sr. L. had resided, we have invited her to reside in our family. And 
now, dear Br. and Sister Sawyer, I have told you all this tale of sorrow 
& methinks I hear you say, “It is well.’ “The Lord gave & the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Do not be anxious 
about your daughter. She is in the Lord’s hands & they are better than 
yours. The Lord also careth for her. She is precious in His eyes. Commend 
her, therefore, to Him & quietly leave her in His hands. When bearing 
her case before GOD, you will not forget to pray for us & this dear 
people. I commend you to the GOD of all consolation & subscribe myself. 


Your Brother in the Gospel, 
C. Washburn 


Letter to the students of Princeton Theological Seminary, con- 


cerning Rev. Mr. Lockwood, written by Rev. Mr. Washburn, at their 
request. 


The following notices were obtained from Mrs. Lockwood & 
from a private journal kept by Mr. Lockwood. 


Mr. Lockwood was born in North Salem, Westchester County, N. Y., 
Nov. Ly 1802. His parents were pious & early instructed him in the doc- 
trines of religion & labored to bring him up in the fear of the Lord. He 
was the youngest of his parents’ children, the son of their old age, & from 
this circumstance was indulged in childhood in many things which, in 
more mature age, he found had been hurtful to him. From the age of four 
or five years up to the time at which he dated his conversion to GOD 
he had many serious & painful reflections about the welfare of his soul. 
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: When he was about eight or ten, the reading of the biography of some 
little children who died in the Lord was the means of exciting in his mind 
very strong & painful convictions of sin. 


These convictions, after a season, were stifled & he became thoughtless 
& hardened in the way of sin & even addicted to some gross immoralities, 
particularly to profaneness. In this state of moral insensibility he contin- 
ued till the spring of 1821. At that time, the piety & prayerfulness of a 
youthful associate led him again to consider his ways. He was again the 
subject of distressing convictions of his guilt in the sight of a holy God 
& of his danger of losing his soul. During this season, he commenced the 
practice of secret prayer, in which he persevered for some months, but 
then he first became irregular in the practice & finally discontinued it 
wholly. In the spring of 1822, his father was removed by death. This 
affliction was very deeply felt & was the means of renewing his con- 
victions again for a season, but it was only for a season, for he soon again 
became thoughtless & as he says, “grew worse than ever.” This state 
of indifference continued till the autumn of 1824. At this time, the Holy 
Spirit returned with greater power than ever. His convictions were very 
clear & his distress very pungent. He now resolved to make the salva- 
tion of his soul the great object, “to seek first the Kingdom of GOD.” 
He felt a great fear of every object & pursuit which might divert his at- 
tention from the great concern of Salvation. He declined an offer of 
entering into a lucratve business, under the conviction that, if he did not 
obtain religion before he went into business for himself, he never should 
obtain it. He was in a state of mind to forsake all else that he might 
obtain the “good part which should never be taken from him.” 


The precise time of his conversion he was never able to designate, but 
he began to hope sometime in the summer of 1825. Some of the exercises 
of his mind during that summer he expresses as follows: “I used to 
spend much of my vacant time in meditation & prayer, but I dare not in- 
dulge a hope & hardly dare ask for mercy, I felt so condemned for slighting 
my former convictions. I felt that I richly deserved the eternal wrath of 
GOD. It seemed like solemn mockery for me to promise that I would obey 
Him, when He had seen so many instances of my perjury. I now felt 
assured that I had a deceitful heart & though I had a faint hope of having 
passed from death unto life, I feared that I was deceiving myself.” He 
continued in this state of trembling hope, jealous of his heart for some 
weeks, still determined to “strive,’ to “agonize”’ that he might “enter 
the strait gate,” for, as he expressed it, I was sure that this was the last 
call.” In autumn, his hope became clear & more joyful & he united with 
the Presbyterian Church, in Lamington, New Jersey. Immediately after 
he became a joyful participator of the Christian’s hope, Mr. Lockwood 
became deeply interested for the salvation of his fellow men. His prayers, 
his example, & as he had opportunity, his faithful direct efforts, manifested 
that it was his heart’s desire for perishing men that they might be saved. 
His mind became intensely interested about the question of his duty to 
prepare for the sacred ministry. He had a very humble view of his 
talents & of his piety & a very deep sense of the greatness of the minister’s 
work & the fearfulness of his responsibilities. With these impressions he 
often remarked that it looked like absurd presumption for him to look 
forward to such a work. At other times, when he looked up & saw the 
fields, “white already to the harvest,’ & the inquiry was made, “By whom 
shall I send?” he was ready to respond, “Here am I, send me.” After long, 
serious & prayerful consideration of the subject & consulting those whom 
he considered capable & disposed to give wise & disinterested advice on 
the subject, he made up his mind to seek the requisite qualifications for 
the Christian ministry. 


He pursued his studied preparatory to entering college at an academy 
on Long Island. He graduated from Williams College, in 1830. Very soon 
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after leaving college, Mr. Lockwood commenced his theological studies at 
the Seminary at Princeton, N. J., where he spent two years & then re- 
moved to the Theological Seminary connected with Yale College. Mr. L. 
has left the most ample testimony of the elevated piety while pursuing 


his theological studies. His private journal is a record of a mind deeply” 


imbued with feelings of devotion & heavenly-mindedness. Many are the 
proofs there of the most unaffected humility & self-abhorrence before 
GOD—or ardent longings after holiness & of unreserved consecration to 
GOD. With him, seasons of private fasting & prayer were very frequent. 
In reading over his private records of these seasons, the statement of his 
reasons for fasting & humiliation, the expressions of deep self-abhorrence 
& of ardent aspirations after holiness, I have often been reminded of 
Brainerd & Martin & Payson. In comparing the religious exercises of 
Mr. L. with those of Brainerd, I have been led to observe one point in 
which it seems to me there is a marked difference & a difference decidedly 
in favor of Mr. Lockwood. I refer to what may be termed the cheerfulness 
of Mr. L.’s piety. Along with expressions of deepest self-abhorrence, & 
the most vivid sense of divine purity, there never escapes the slightest 
token of despondency. He seemed ever to cherish the abiding faith of the 
power & readiness of Christ to save to the uttermost all who would come 
& every development of the plague of his own heart became a fresh in- 
ducement for a new & full application to the “fountain opened for sin & 
uncleanness.” No man was ever more conscientious in seeking & pursuing 
the path of duty & no man of my acquaintance delighted more in doing 
the will of GOD & denying himself to follow Christ, yet he has left no ex- 
pression in his private journal that his religious peace & comfort were 
founded on his faithfulness in this respect. He looked for all in Christ. 
Christ was his justification & sanctification; his hope, his joy. Christ 
was his all. He never seemed to perform duty for the sake of his own 
comfort, but because it was the will of his beloved Master. 


As an example of self-denial, Mr. Lockwood was worthy of imitation. 
He boarded himself while in the Theological Seminary. His reasons for 
this measure are thus stated by himself: “That I may practice self-denial 
& thus prepare myself for humble living, be able to give more for charitable 
purposes & preserve my health by eating to live rather than living to eat.” 
He had found himself under strong temptation to indulge his appetite to 
excess by having business set before him & he resorted to the measure of 
boarding himself to avoid the temptation. A fellow student of Mr. L. has 
told me of the plainness of his fare & of his great abstemiousness. He 
first supposed it was practised as a matter of economy in consequence of 
his straightened circumstances as to funds, but he afterwards found 
Mr. L’s charities to be more & greater than those of many of his fellow 
students who had far more ample resources. Before Mr. L. entered upon 
his missionary labors, he made a number of journeys of considerable ex- 
tent. He seldom took a horse or availed himself of a public conveyance, 
but generally travelled on foot. His motives were to save money for the 
Lord & to invigorate his health. He denied himself of tea, coffee & sugar. 
His drink with his meals was cold water or milk. 


Previous to completing his theological studies, Mr. L. was appointed 
a missionary of the American Board to the Cherokees of Arkansas. Shortly 
after leaving the Seminary, he was ordained by a presbytery on Long 
Island (the same body which had shortly before ordained him to preach) 
& was married to Miss Cassandra Sawyer, a daughter of Rev. Moses Saw- 
yer, of Gloucester, Mass. He commenced his journey towards the field 
of his future labors in Oct. 1833, & reached this station on the last day 
of January. He soon won the confidence & love of all the family & all the 
Cherokees. He entered upon his missionary work with great ardour & 
devotedness. It is a great loss to us & to the Cherokees. To Him, we do 
not doubt, but it is infinite gain. I think I never saw so lovely an 
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exhibition of the mind that was in Christ as was given by that dear 
brother. His attainments in piety were very far above the ordinary 
standard of even ministerial or missionary piety. He was a most lovely 
example of meekness, humility, benevolence & conscientiousness. It was 
a painful pleasure to be with him in his sickness. A spirit so subdued 
& lamb-like I never witnessed. He was indeed ripe for Heaven & we 
doubt not he is now resting & will rest forever with the Lord. 


With fraternal saluations, I am Yours in the Gospel, 


C. Washburn, 
Dwight, Oct. 29, 1834. 
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THE LOST CHEROKEE TREATY 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


A treaty which was made with the Cherokee Indians by Daniel 
Smith and Return Jonathan Meigs on October 24, 1804, was not 
proclaimed until May 17, 1824. In some manner this treaty disap- 
peared and nothing was known of it until the matter was brought 
to the attention of the officers of the United States government by 
the Indians. A vast amount of correspondence resulted in which 
Ex-president Thomas Jefferson, President James Monroe, Secre- 
tary of War James C. Calhoun, General Henry Dearborn, Thomas 
L. M’Kenney, John M’Kee, Charles Cutts and the Cherokee dele- 
gates John Ross, George Lowery, Major Ridge and Elijah Hicks 
participated. 


The Second Session of the Highteenth Congress issued a docu- 
ment entitled: ‘‘Message from the President of the United States 
Transmitting a Copy of Instructions under which The Articles of 
a Treaty with the Cherokee Indians were formed, by Daniel Smith! 
and R. J. Meigs,? Acting Commissioners of the United States, at 
Tellico, on the 24th of October, 1804; with copies of all other 
Correspondence or other Documents relating to that Instrument. 
December 27, 1824. Referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Washington: Printed by Gales & Seaton, 1824.’’ 


1See Appendix for biographical sketch of Daniel Smith. 

2 During the Revolutionary War Return J. Meigs marched with Arnold through 
the forests of Maine and Canada to the attack on Quebec in 1775. He was appointed 
Cherokee superintendent May 15, 1801.—Charles C. Royce, “The Cherokee Nation 
of Indians,” Fifth Annual Report, 1883-84 (Washington, 1887), note 2, p. 231. 

Return J. Meigs was commissioned on June 3, 1802, to superintend a new sur- 
vey of Cherokee territory. He was also concerned in the controversy about the land 
that had been given to Chief Doublehead. Meigs served as one of the commissioners 
to the treaty of September 11, 1807. (Royce, op. cit., 181, 191-2, 194). In 1813 
Colonel Meigs was ordered to report to the Cherokees in Arkansas and on his ar- 
rival he wrote Governor Clark of the havoc wrought by whites on the game in the 
country belonging to the Indians-—Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early South- 
west (Cleveland, 1926), p. 28. Meigs died at his post January 28,. 1823, after about 
twenty years in the service as Cherokee agent—Grant Foreman, Indians and Pio- 
neers (Norman, 1936), p. 35, note 36. 
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From the War Department on April 4, 1804, Secretary Dear- 
born® wrote to R. J. Meigs and Daniel Smith: 
Gentlemen : 


The President of the United States having appointed you Commissioners 
for holding a treaty or conference with such of the Chief men of the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, as may be designated by the nation for 
that purpose, you will please take such measures for opening said confer- 
ence, and at such time and place, as you shall judge expedient, and when 
a meeting of the parties shall have been effected, you will pursue such 
measures aS in your opinion are best calculated to obtain such cessions of 
lands claimed by said nation, within the limits of the state of Tennessee, 
Kentucky or Georgia, as can be done on reasonable terms, more especially 
the land situated between East and West Tennessee, and the land near 
Currahee mountain, including the settlement of Col. Wafford and the 
other white inhabitants, within his immediate neighborhood. 


The commissioners were authorized to pay the Cherokees not 
exceeding three thousand dollars for cessions in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, ‘‘together with a reasonable annual stipend, not ex- 
ceeding three thousand dollars. For lands in Col. Wafford’s 
settlement and other white inhabitants not to exceed five thousand 
dollars, with the annual stipend of not more than one thousand 
MOMATSES vas a 


General Smith addressed a long letter to Secretary Dearborn 
from Southwest* Point on October 31, 1804, in which he wrote that 
it had been decided it would be best to hold their meetings at 
Tellico where the Indians were to assemble on October 10, to 
receive their annuity for that year. Propositions were made to 
the Indians for cessions of land, but they were only successful 
in obtaining the lands called Wafford’s settlement near Currahee 
Mountain. 


- 3Henry Dearborn, fifth secretary of war, was born in New Hampshire February 
23, 1751. He became a practicing physician in 1772, but becoming convinced that 
it was only a matter of a short time before his country must be defended at the 
point of the sword, he organized a military company and from then his life was 
devoted to the service of the United States. He became distinguished at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, followed Arnold on the march against Quebec and fought brilliantly 
all through the Revolution. He allied himself with the political party of Thomas 
Jefferson and was appointed by him as secretary of war, which position he held 
for eight years. He died June 6, 1829.—L. D. Ingersoll, A History of the War De- 
partment (Washington, 1880), pp. 432-38. For the military service of General 
Dearborn see Frances B. Heitman, Historical Register .... . of the United States 
Army (Washington, 1903), Vol. I, p. 363. 

4JIndian raids were continuing in the autumn of 1792 and Governor Blount 
ordered out the militia under General John Sevier who made his headquarters at 
the mouth of Clinch River; he erected a blockhouse and stockade and called it 
Souhwest Point—J. P. Brown, Old Frontiers (Kingsport, Tennessee, 1938), p. 372. 
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The United States’ Factor, Mr. Hooker, at Tellico, for goods to 
the amount of $3640.33; the balance, $1539.66, Mr. James Vann® 
assumed to pay which was very satisfactory to the Cherokees. Vann 
was to be reimbursed within sixty days. Two persons with two 
Cherokee Chiefs were empowered to run the lines, and report with 
a plat and remarks concerning the ceded land. 


The Cherokees were next urged to make cessions of the lands 
lying between East and West Tennessee and Smith wrote: “orhe 
best informed among them, and who are in favor of their advance- 
ment in useful improvements, are in favor of the cession, as, by 
lessening the quantity of their wild lands, they will gradually be 
drawn from the hunting life.’? The young chiefs were opposed to 
selling land and the principal chiefs had apparently agreed, ‘‘as 
they say, to let the young men know, and see, that they are not 
competent to conduct business without them..... a2 


Colonel Return J. Meigs wrote the Secretary of War from 
Highawassee Garrison August 25, 1812, that the citizens of Georgia 
were continuing to intrude on the Indian lands, in fact they had 
reached the margin of the Chattahachee River: 


Within the tract now intruded on, lies the tract known by the name 
of Wafford’s Settlement, once laid out four miles wide, and a little less 
than twenty-four miles long; but the settlers there having complained that 
Wafford’s settlement ought to have been extended so far southwest along 
the line of the state as to cover a plantation early made by a man named 
Vickory, the Cherokees, in order to remove this complaint, of their motion, 
extended the boundary line ten miles the same width, so as to cover the 
plantation of Vickory, making Wafford’s settlement now thirty-four miles 
long, by four in width. 


On January 19, 1824, the members of the Cherokee delegation 
addressed a letter to the President of the United States in which 
they wrote: 


Father: Permit us to add and call your attention to a treaty, which 
was entered into between the Cherokee Nation and Daniel Smith and 
Return J. Meigs, commissioners duly authorized by the then President( Mr. 
Jefferson) of the United States, on the 24th October, 1804, for a tract of 
land in the state of Georgia, known by the name of Wafford’s Settlement, 
for which cession the nation was to receive one thousand dollars annually. 
For reasons not fairly known to us, this treaty was not ratified, but the 
United States kept possession of the land, thereby depriving the nation 
from receiving the equivalent for which it was sold; as this treaty was 
duly authorized and solemnly entered into, and the United States received 


5 5 James Vann was a wealthy halfbreed Scot-Cherokee. His handsome home on 
Chicamauga Creek in North Georgia is still standing. In 1801 he gave a home to 


the Moravian missionaries Abraham Steiner and Gottlieb Byhan while they were 
building the mission at Spring Place. The Georgia legislature has recently appro- | 


priated $30,000 to restore the Vann house near Dalton, Georgia, as a historical site. 
Considering that the Cherokees were driven from their homes at the point of the 


bayonet; that they were appropriated by whites who had no claim to them, it ap-_ 


pears ironical that the State of Georgia, at this late date, should wish to preserve — 


this house as a monument to a man whom they made an outcast. 
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the land which they had treated for, we conceive it but just, that the 
Cherokees should now receive the equivalent for which they sold the land. 
Therefore, we hope our present Father, the President, and the Senate of 
ee United States, will reconsider the subject, and ratify the aforesaid 
reaty. 


Secretary of War John C. Calhoun replied to the Cherokee 
delegation on February 6, 1824: 


The records of this department have been examined, and no informa- 
tion can be found in relation to the treaty,6 to which you have called the 
attention of the President. Among the treaties with the Cherokee nation, 
there are two negotiated at Tellico,’ on the 25th and 27th October, 1805, by 
Co. Meigs and Daniel Smith, as the Commissioners of the United States, both 
of which were ratified during the succeeding cession of Congress.8 


The treaty of October 27, 1805, between the United States and the 
Cherokees was made up of four articles in which the Indians ceded more 
Jand and granted free use of a road through their country for the carriage 
of the mail. The Cherokees were to be paid the sum of sixteen hundred 
dollars, or merchandise, at their option, within ninety days.9 


On February 13, 1824, the Cherokee delegates in the city of 
Washington wrote to Secretary of War Calhoun they regretted 
that no information had been found in relation to the treaty to 
which they had ealled the attention of the President: 


6 A note appended to the above letter states: “Sometime after this letter was 
written, a copy of the treaty referred to by the Cherokee delegation, with a copy 
of the communication from Daniel Smith, one of the Commissioners by whom it was 
concluded, (which is among the papers herewith, marked C.) was accidently found 
in a bundle of old miscellaneous papers.” 

7 Tellico, the name of several Cherokee settlements at different periods, viz: 
Great Tellico, at Tellico Plains, on the Tellico River, Monroe County, Tennessee ; 
Little Tellico, on Tellico Creek about ten miles below Franklin, in Macon County, 
North Carolina; a town on Valley River, about five miles above Murphy, Cherokee 
County, North Carolina; and Tahlequah which became the capital of the Cherokee 
Nation in the Indian Territory in 1839.—Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of 
American Indians (Washington, 1912), Pt. 2, p. 726; Brown, op. cit., states it was 
probably a town of refuge, or peace town, p. 545. 

8 The treaty made October 25, 1805, consisted of five articles in which cessions 
of land were made by the Cherokees for which they were paid “Three thousand 
dollars in valuable merchandise, and eleven thousand dollars within ninety days 
after the ratification of the treaty, and also an annuity of three thousand dollars. . . 
But so much of the said eleven thousand dollars, as the said Cherokees may agree 
to accept in useful articles of, and machines for, agriculture and manufactures, 
shall be paid in those articles, at their option.” This treaty was proclaimed April 
24, 1806. 

9Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), 
Vol. 2, pp. 60, 61; John P. Brown, op. cit., p. 451. The commissioners of the United 
States were R. J. Meigs, James Robertson and Daniel Smith. James Robertson was 
among the first settlers at Watauga. When he was a young man he became dis- 
satisfied with the political conditions in North Carolina and wishing for better 
conditions for himself and his family he removed to Watauga early in 1796. By his 
bravery and frankness with the Indians he became a marked man between both 
the whites and Indians, After the treaty of Long Island in 1777, he was sent as 
agent to the Cherokees. He was a representative in the North Carolina General 
Assembly from the Cumberland settlement. For interesting accounts of James Robert- 
son consult “Indian Affairs”, American State Papers, Vol. 1 to 3; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Winning of the West (New York, 1906). 
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We would therefore beg leave to lay before the President, through you, 
the treaty; and the accompanying documents will show, that, previous to 
the cession of this tract of land, by this treaty, that many white families 
had intruded on it, and, in consequence thereof orders for their removal 
had been issued by the Government and, the officers to whom the orders 
were given, interposed in behalf of the intruders, so far as to appeal to 
the liberality and humanity of the Cherokees, to suspend their removal, 
until they should have secured their crops, and the agent in like manner 
introducing similar recommendations, the Cherokees hesitated not to grant 
the privilege .. .. such was the course pursued, time after time, for the 
indulgence of those intruders, until the negotiations which was brought 
about for the purchase of that tract of country effected by the treaty of 
1804, which is herewith submitted. 


We have full assurance for the justness of our application, that there 
will be no hesitation in the Honorable body composing the Senate and the 
Executive chair in the ratification of the treaty. Colonel John M’Kee, 
one of the witnesses to this treaty, is now a Representative in Congress 
from Alabama, who no doubt can testify to its authenticity; you will more- 
over discover from the extract of Colonel Meigs’ letter to Mr. William 
Eustis, (the Secretary of War) that the Cherokees, in the spirit of recon- 
ciliation, and in order to appease the minds of the intruders, actually 
permitted more lands to be surveyed than was included under the cession 
of this treaty; so that their homes and farms might be covered . 
such are the facts in relation to this treaty py? 


With respect, &e. 


John Ross, 
George Lowery, 
Major Ridge 
Elijah Hicks. 


Thomas L. McKenney wrote ‘‘To the Hon. Secretary of War’’ 
on April 15, 1824, as follows: 


Sir: I have the honor, in obediance to your order . . . to lay before 
you the facts and circumstances, connected with the treaty of Tellico 


It appears that a commission was issued to Daniel Smith and R. J. 
Meigs, bearing date of April 4th, 1804, empowering them to treat with such 
of the chief men of the Cherokee nation of Indians as should be designated 
by the nation for that purpose; and to pursue such measures as, in their 
opinion, were best calculated to obtain such cession of lands, claimed by 
said nation, within the limits of the state of Tennessee, Kentucky, or 
Georgia, as could be done on reasonable terms; more especially, the 
land situated betwen Hast and West Tennessee, and the land near Currahee 
Mountain, including the settlement of Col. Wafford; and for such cession 
as they could obtain from said nation within the limits of Georgia, in the 
vicinity of Currahee Mountain, including Col. Wafford’s settlement. 


; It further appears, that a treaty was accordingly held by the com- 
missioners aforesaid, and concluded by them on the part of the United 
States, and certain Cherokee chiefs . . . bearing date of October 24, 1804 
in which, in consideration of the relinquishment and cession, as expressed 
in the first article of said treaty, it was agreed by the commissioners, to 
deliver to the Cherokees useful goods, wares, and merchandise to "the 
amount of five thousand dollars, or that sum of money... . and, in addi- 
tion to this sum, an annual payment thereafter, of one thousand dollars 
in goods, or money, at the option of the Cherokees. : 

It moreover appears, that the stipulation for the payment of five 


thousand dollars was fulfilled . .. but the annual payment 
does not appear to have been made. Payment of one thousand, 
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The genuineness of the treaty is attested by Col. John M’kee, of the 
United States Congress.19 It apears not to have been ratified by the Sen- 
ate, nor is there any evidence that it was ever submitted 


The Cherokee delegation, now at Washington, have called the attention 
of the Government to this subject, in their letter of 18th February last 


. .. They ask for a ratification of the treaty, and a fulfillment of its 
stipulations. 


The following communication from the House of Representa- 
tives was written by the Hon. John McKee on April 15, 1824: 


Sir: The enclosed treaty concluded with the Cherokees, on the 24th 
October 1804, has been transmitted to me, with the request that I would 
make such remarks as I may think proper, embracing its genuiness, and the 
reasons, if any, why it was never ratified by the Senate. I can state con- 
fidently, as well as from an intimate knowledge of the hand writing of 
many of the signers of this instrument, as from a perfect recollection of 
the negotiating and signing of the treaty, that it is genuine. I have never 
heard of many reasons assigned why it has not been ratified.11 


Calhoun, with extreme reluctance, submitted the papers regard- 
ing the lost Cherokee treaty to the ‘‘Late President of the United 
States’? Thomas Jefferson on April 19, 1824, hoping that he might 
be able to furnish information concerning it: 


The Cherokee Indians have claimed any annuity of $1,000, under a 
treaty which appears to have been negotiated in the year 1804, but of which 
there is no record in this, or the State Department. 


They have furnished a duplicate, which, with other papers connected 
with it, I herewith enclose, accompanied by a paper marked G, containing 
a statement of the case from Colonel (Thomas L.) M’Kenney, who has 
charge of the Indian Bureau: to which it may be proper to add, that the 
land ceded under the treaty, is in possession of the citizens of Georgia. 


The President is desirous to know, whether the treaty was disapproved 
by the Executive, and on that account not submitted for the ratification 
of the Senate: or whether its not having been submitted for ratification 


10 Governor Blount sent John McKee in 1792 to get information from Chief 
John Watts, a half-breed. He plied the Indian with liquor until he was intoxicated, 
but he received no information except that he was still his friend. In 1793 Blount 
again sent McKee on an errand into the nation to try to learn the result of a council 
which Watts had promised him would be held in twenty-one days. In several other 
meetings with Cherokee chiefs McKee was unsuccessful. Governor Blount built a 
blockhouse on the Little Tennessee opposite the mouth of Tellico River. The small 
Federal garrison was commanded by Colonel Abijah Thomas and McKee was sta- 
tioned there as deputy agent to the Cherokees. John P. Brown, Old Frontiers (Kings- 
port, Tennessee, 1938), p. 332, note 13; pp. 379-80, 418, 434-5. According to Royce, 
op. cit., p. 188, McKee was a subscriber to the treaty of October 24, 1804. John 
McKee was a representative in Congress from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in the Kigh- 
teenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth congresses. He served from December 1, 1823 
to March 3, 1829. A Biographical Congressional Dictionary (Washington, 1903), 
pp. 84, 89, 94, 572. ; 

11 From the office of the Secretary of the Senate, April 13, 1824, Charles Cutts 
replied to the Secretary of War, in answer to his letter of the previous day respect- 
ing the lost treaty: “.... I have caused the Executive Journals to be examined, 
and find that no treaty with the Cherokees of the date of October 24th, 1804, has 
ever been submitted to the Senate ..... 
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i ited ni bove, or any 
was accidental. If you have it in your power to furnish the above, 
other information in relation to it, I shall be happy to recieve it in order 
that it may be laid before the President. 


After acknowledging receipt of Calhoun’s letter Ex-President 
Jefferson stated: 


.... Recurring to memory alone, I can affirm, that the treaty enclosed 
to me, and now returned, is genuine. It is well remembered, because no 
ease of intruders ever occurred, which excited more anxiety or commiser- 
ation with us than that of Wafford’s settlement which is covered. 


On the complaint of the Cherokees, we endeavored to purchase the 
lands from them but on their refusal, we assured them the intruders 
should be removed and orders were accordingly given; but the officers to 
whom they were given interceded with the Indians to let the settlers re- 
main until they had gathered their crops; and this indulgence was, I believe 
repeated, until at length they agreed to sell the lands. 


Recurring to my papers, I find the following passage in a letter to 
General Dearborn, of April 8, 1804, written from this place, where I was 
on a short visit at the time: ‘I think before I left Washington, we had 
decided to take immediate measures for endeavoring to purchase of the 
Cherokees all their lands in Tennessee, or such, the most interesting to 
that state, as they would be willing to sell, and the namels] Meigs and 
Daniel Smith, Commissioners.’ 


To this General Dearborn answered, by the letter of April 14, which 
I now enclose you, informing me that Smith and Meigs had accordingly 
been authorized to hold the treaty. This is the last trace of the transac- 
tion which I find in my papers. I have for forty years back, kept a list 
of every letter or communication I wrote or received. A diligent examina- 
tion of this list assures me, that I never received this treaty. I have 
preserved press or polygraph copies of every message I ever sent to either 
house of Congress. A like examination of these proves, I never laid this 
treaty before the Senate. Yet, that the treaty was entered into, is proved 
by the duplicate copy produced by the Indians, equally authentic with our 
own, by its actual execution by the delivery of the lands on their part, 
and of the price on ours, and, by the testimony of Mr. M’Kee and others. 
How has it happened, that this has been done without ratification by the 
Senate? I do not know; two conjectures occur. Wither the treaty may 
have been lost by the way, or, if received by the War Office it may have 
been mislaid there accidently, and escaped subsequent recollection. 


In this case, it may still be in some unexpected bundle, where nobody 
will ever think of looking for it... .I take to myself my share in this 
omission, and can only say ‘homo sum. The treaty had all my approbation. 
It is some consolation, that the blot may be covered, if all parties are 
agreed. The Indians will, doubtless, consent that their duplicate shall be 
laid before the Senate, which, being equally an original with that which 
should haye been laid before their predecessors, can receive their ratifica- 
LION, Wwne PO tUnCe.. tse In this way may be repaired a slip of the Execu- 


tive functionaries, unwittingly committed, and full justice be done to the 
other party. 


With my regrets, that an involuntary failure of recollection in myself, 
Se one officers of the government participating in it, should have 
produce e present embarrassment, be pleased to accept the assu 
of my high respect and consideration. : geakae 
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The House of Representatives passed a resolution on December 
15, 1824, asking the President to lay before the House, a copy of 
the instructions under which the articles of a treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians, were formed, by Daniel Smith and R. J. Meigs, 
acting as commissioners for the United States, at Tellico, on 
October 24, 1804; with copies of all correspondence or other 
documents relating to the matter, with a statement of the causes 
which prevented an earlier decision upon it. 


President Monroe, on December 23, 1824, transmitted the 
report of the Secretary of War, with the documents relating to it, 
to the House of Representatives. Through the ignorance or eare- 
lessness of some clerk the treaty of 1804 was lost for twenty 
years and was only found after a great amount of correspondence 
among various high officials, including two presidents. 


APPHNDIX 


Daniel Smith, born in Fauquier County, Virgina, about 1740, was one 
of the earliest settlers in Tennessee. On January 7, 1790, he was appointed 
by President Washington, secretary of the territory south of the Ohio River; 
he was a major general of the militia and when Andrew Jackson resigned 
as senator from Tennessee, Smith was appointed to fill his place. He 
served from December 8, 1798, to March 8, 1799. He was elected senator 
from his state and served from December 2, 1805 to 1809, when he resigned ; 
he died in Sumner County, Tennessee, July 16, 1818. Smith was a member 
of the third session of the Fifth Congress and of the Ninth, Tenth and 
Eleventh sessions of the United States Senate. A Biographical Congressional 
Dictionary (Washington, 1903), pp. 804, 34, 51, 56. 


Smith was one of the most prominent of the early settlers, “a man of 
education and wealth and his home in Sumner County was the seat of wide 
hospitality. . ... The General has a beautiful plantation cultivated in 
Indian wheat and cotton. He has also a neat distillery for peach brandy, 
which he sells at five shillings per gallon. In his leisure hours he busies 
himself in chemistry .... in his house are English translations of the works 
of Lavoisier and Fourcroy.”—Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed), “F. A. Michaux’s 
Travels,’ Harly Western Travels, Vol. 3, note 54, pp. 255-6. 


Daniel Smith was a member of the boundary commission to settle the 
Virginia-North Carolina line. When Governor William Blount left for 
Philadelphia in 1793 he left his secretary, Daniel Smith, in charge. Captain 
John Beard, disobeyed his explicit orders and crossed the Little Tennessee 
River, opposite from Coyatee, the village of Chief Hanging Maw, and fell 
upon the town. The Chief his wife, and a daughter of Nancy Ward were 
wounded. Hanging Maw had always been a friend of the United States and 
the attack by Beard was unjustifiable. Secretary Smith, governor pro tem, 
ordered Beard before a court martial and directed him to give up his com- 
mand, but the officer disregarded it and the matter came to naught. Smith 
wrote an apology to the chief who replied from Coyatee, June 15, 1793, 
telling him that he was “neither headman nor warrior.”—John P. Brown, 
op. cit.. p. 229 note 7 ,pp. 387-8. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
NOTICE: CHANGE OF ADDRESS IMPORTANT 


The change of address of anyone receiving The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma regularly—member, exchange or subseription—should be 
sent immediately to the Office of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. This will Insure © 
prompt delivery of the magazine each quarter. 


History or SENECA INDIAN ScHOOL 


An attractive booklet giving the history of the Seneca Indian 
School, compiled by Margaret L. Schiffbauer, has been received by 
the Editorial Department from Mr. J. N. Kagey, Principal of this 
historic school at Wyandotte, Oklahoma, who has served in his 
position since 1928, and has thus given the institution more years 
of service than any of its leaders. Mrs. Kagey is of Choctaw Indian 
descent and has been instructor in music for many years. 


Seneca Indian School was established as a mission school in 
1872, by the Friends Missionary Council (Quaker). Its original 
location was on the Seneca Reservation, south of the village of 
Wyandotte, but when the railroad was built through this section, 
the site was moved to the reservation lands owned by the Wyandot 
Indians who subsequently gave the first 160 acre tract to this school 
which now owns 1,250 acres and 33 buildings. About 1880, it was 
taken over and operated by the Government as a boarding school 
for boys and girls from the Seneca, Wyandot and Shawnee tribes 
living m the region, and was ealled the ‘‘Seneca, Wyandotte and 
Shawnee School.’’ In 1900, Quapaw boys and girls were trans- 
ferred to the institution which then became known simply as the 
‘‘Seneca Boarding School.’’ 


Dr. Charles W. Kirk, Superintendent, and Mrs. Kirk were 
stationed here from 1876-1884. Miss Elizabeth Test taught here, and 
later served at the Friends Mission among the Kickapoos, the story 
of which is told in this number of The Chronicles by the Rey. Hobert 
D. Ragland (‘‘Missions of the Society of Friends among the Indian 
Tribes of the Sac ond Fox Agency’’). 


The front cover of the Seneca Indian School booklet was 
designed by Tarbie Manley, a 6th grade pupil, showing the south 
side of the large boys’ dormitory ; and was tinted and bound by the 8th 
and 9th grade classes attending the session this year (1954-55). Mrs. 
Schiffbauer, the compiler in acknowledgment to retired employees, 
former students and others for much of the data used in this history, 
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lists their names, some among them of well known pioneers of Indian 
descent in Ottawa County: ‘‘Susan Armstrong Fisher, Mrs. Gorver 
Splitlog, Mrs. Cecelia B. Wallace, Mrs. Charlotte Nesvold, Mrs. Bertha 
Johnson Cheek, Mrs. Naomi Pacheso, Mr. Silas Dawson, Mr. Guy 
Jennison, Mrs. Maude Scott, Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Long, Mr. and Mrs. Ermin C. Perisho, Mrs. Harold Nesvold, 
and Milton S. Cotter.’’ —M.H.W. 


Memeuis Air Force Reserve Fuyine Fieip 
Dedication of ‘‘Chickasaw Wing’’ 


The following report by Mrs. Jessie Randolph Moore, Secre- 
tary of the Council of the Chickasaw Nation, gives an interesting 
account of the dedication of the ‘‘Chickasaw Wing,’’ Memphis Air 
Force Flying Field, and data on early Chickasaw history from the 
time of their discovery by DeSoto: 


A great honor was conferred on the Chickasaw Nation when the 
Memphis Air Force Reserve Flying Field named the newly established 
Training Field “The Chickasaw Wing,’ at Memphis, Tennessee, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1954. 


Air field officers had extended a cordial invitation to the Honorable 
Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation and twenty Chickasaws 
whom he had selected to attend the Dedication Ceremonies of the Chicka- 
saw Wing Training Field at Memphis. The Chickasaw Delegation included 
Governor Maytubby and family, the Governor’s Chickasaw Council and 
other members of the Chickasaw Nation selected to fill out the quota of 
guests. 


At 8:30 am. September 26, we arrived at the Oklahoma City Air 
field where we met the Chickasaw Delegation, Governor Maytubby in 
charge. The special member of the delegation was the lovely little Chicka- 
saw Princess, Miss Betty Berry, the Governor’s charming granddaughter 
who became the mascot and pride of the Chickasaw guests. 


We were escorted to the Air plane at 9:30 and were flown away to 
our rendezvous with the “Chickasaw Wing” in Tennessee. Our plane 
arrived at the municipal air port at noon where we. were met by a re- 
ception committee of air officers who escorted us to headquarters. Here 
we were received by another welcoming group of officers and their wives, 
headed by Commander EH. Patterson, Commander of the Air Field. 
Brigadier General William J. Fry, Commander “Chickasaw Wing,” Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Joseph H. Friedeman chairman of the air show committee, 
the honorable Frank J. Toby, Mayor of Memphis and co-host for the day’s 
events and a host of other executive officers in a particular field of service 
in the Memphis Air Reserve Flying Center and the Chickasaw Wing Train- 
ing Field. 


After luncheon at headquarters, we were escorted to the Memphis 
Air Reserve Flying Center, key to the Chickasaw Wing Training Field, 
for the dedication ceremonies. The program stated: “The Memphis Air 
Reserve Flying Center is to keep house for the “Chickasaw Wing‘ Train- 
ing Field. Maintaining air planes, buildings, administrative services sup- 
plies and full time man power.” 


On arrival at the airport, we were seated with many distinguished 
guests from over the United States, officers of the Army, Navy and Air 
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Force, congressmen, governors, mayors, and others too numerous to 
mention for there was a great assembly. 


Chickasaw Wing Dedication 


The welcome address of Colonel BH. Patterson Commander of the 
Memphis Air Reserve Flying Center and the Honorable Frank Toby, Mayor 
of Memphis were full of most gracious hospitality and were sincerely ap- 
preciated by the Assembly, especially the Chickasaws who felt they had 
returned to their old homeland after a long absence. 


The dedication address of the Chickasaw Wing Training Field, by 
Brigadier General William J. Fry, Commander of the field was an inspir- 
ing and sincere appraisal of the purpose of the Air Officials in building 
this important Chickasaw Wing Training Field, also the Chickasaw Wing 
Training Center was a memorial to honor the people of the ancient, un- 
conquerable Chickasaw Nation in their historic homeland. 


The response by the Honorable Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation and Mr. Justice Harl Welch, member Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma and member of the Chickasaw Council were a proud and 
sincere appreciation for the great honor that had been paid the Chickasaw 
Nation by this memorial to their ancestors for the distinguished part they 
had played in the early history of these United States. 


There was also “The Presentation of Colors,’ the Kiltie Band and 
Indian dance that added interest to the program. 


In the Air Show, we saw a flying demonstration of our country’s air 
force in action with the latest equipment and finest trained air men in 
the world. This outstanding event was sponsored by the 2584th A.F. 
Flying Reserve Center and the 1710th Pilot Training Wing, known today 
as the “Chickasaw Wing.” 


The program included aerial flying of many types of modern combat 
planes, including U. S. largest bombers, America’s fastest jet bombers, jet 
interceptors assigned the task of defending the U. S., Rescue air operation, 
helicopter demonstration high and low altitude flying. 


The feature attraction was a precision formation of a jet flying ex- 
hibition by the “Thunderbirds,” the U.S. internationally known air force 
precision flying team. This was truly a great air show. A magnificent 
spectacle, a grand finale to a memorable day. 


This “Chickasaw Wing” Training Field will always be a proving center 
for first class Air Force and a splendid memorial to the ancient Chickasaw 
Nation in their old home in Tennessee. 


Memories 


As we floated along over the land that was Indian Territory and 
Arkansas our thoughts went back over the historic path of our beloved 
old Chickasaw Nation and its home in the southern States, which included 


western Kentucky, western Tennessee, northern Mississippi and northwest 
Alabama. 


We recalled several events in recorded history that was associated with 
western Tennessee: the first event was in 1541, when De Soto the Spanish 
explorer and warrior, made his conquering march across the southern 
part of north America arriving in country occupied by the Chickasaw 
Nation in-the autumn of that year. De Soto requested permission from the 
Chickasaws to spend the winter months with them as he needed their 
meat and vegetables for his soldiers and their corn for his horses. The 


Chickasaws responded, and De Soto, his soldiers and horses spent the winter 
in comfort. 
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When spring arrived according to De Soto’s past tactics, he demanded 
the Chickasaws give him men to serve his army and to accompany him on 
his march to the country lying beyond the Mississippi River. The Chicka- 
saws refused, and demanded payment for the winter keep of De Soto, his 
soldiers and horses. De Soto refused and departed. The Chickasaws 
followed him, and gave battle; killed some soldiers appropriated some 
horses; harassed him all the way up to what is now known as Chickasaw 
Bluffs in Tennessee, where a final battle was fought. The Chickasaws killed 
more soldiers and appropriated more horses in payment for the winter 
keep of De Soto’s expeditionary forces. De Soto crossed the Mississippi 
River at Chickasaw Bluffs, or near, and never came back. In 1682 recorded 
history states, that LaSalle the great soldier of France came down the 
Mississippi River on an exploring expedition. Since the De Soto’s time, 
the Chickasaw Nation had established a town extending seven miles along 
the Mississippi River where Memphis now stands. LaSalle stopped at this 
Chickasaw town and we read in a priest’s diary, who was attending him 
on this expedition, a description of this Indian town, and the place of 
worship. The priest described the place of worship as a long building 
containing two rooms: a large outer room served as the Holy Place, and 
a small inner room or Holy of Holies, where a sacred fire was always kept 
burning—a symbol of the sun (the word Fire in Chickasaw means “Little 
Sun”). The sun in turn was a symbol of God, the Creator, who manifested 
through the sun. We think this religion was reminiscent of the ancient 
Mayan Empire from which the Chickasaws had migrated several thousand 
years ago after one of the many volcanic eruptions that history records. 


In 1734, the Chickasaws appear on the pages of history again in a 
story associated with Tennessee. In 1732 Bienville Governor of the 
Province of Louisiana, wrote to the King of France that the French 
would have to exterminate the Chickasaws if they ever hoped to occupy 
the country lying between their northern and southern provinces. The 
King of France wrote to Bienville: “Hxterminate the Chickasaws.” 


Bienville proceeded to carry out the King’s orders: Colonel Vincennes 
and D’Artuagette brought up an army from New Orleans to meet in the 
Chickasaw country and exterminate the enemy. The Chickasaws waited 
until the army of Vincennes and D’Artuagette gave battle, killed Vincennes 
and D’Artuagette and drove the remnant of their army back north to Ft. 
Vincennes. Then the Chickasaws met Bienville at Ackia a Chickasaw town 
in north Mississippi and whipped Bienville and his army back to New 
Orleans. 


Congressman Rankin of Mississippi, in 1934, two hundred years later, 
introduced a bill in Congress (H.B. No. 30023), to make the old Ackia 
battle ground a Chickasaw Memorial Park and erect a monument to 
honor the Chickasaw Nation for one of the most important battles ever 
fought in American history for it saved the central part of the United 
States for the English speaking people. The bill passed both houses of 
Congress and was signed by the President of the United States. 


We read in the historical records of 1792 the message sent by President 
Washington to the great Chickasaw, Chief Piomingo, and his band of 
warriors, thanking them for joining the U. S. forces at Fort Washington, 
Ohio, in the war against the Indian tribes of the Northwest Territory in 1791. 
In 1812 we read again in recorded history that the Chickasaws joined the 
great Choctaw, Chief Pushmataha and his warriors, together with the Chero- 
kees, Creeks and Seminoles in fighting under General Andrew Jackson at the 
battle of New Orleans when England was striving to recover her lost 
colonies. The battle flag carried by the Chickasaws in the Battle of New 
Orleans now hangs on the walls of the Oklahoma State Museum. 


In 1818, a treaty was made between the United States and the Chicka- 
saws, by which they sold all of their lands in Kentucky and Tennessee to 
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the United States. An original roll was made of the members of the 
Chickasaw Nation at the time the treaty was signed in order that each 
Chickasaw would receive an equal share of the money. 


The Chickasaw Nation will always remember with pride and sincere 
gratitude the high honor Tennessee has paid our ancient nation in their 
old homeland. The footprints of our ancestors have been gone for many 
years from the hills and valleys of Tennessee and we are proud to know 
their spirited impress. 


The wonderful air plane voyage, the impressive dedication of the 
“Chickasaw Wing,” the marvelous air show and the most gracious hospi- 
tality shown the Chickasaw guests by the Air Force and citizens of Memphis 
will always be a day of unforgettable memories. 


Jessie Randolph Moore, Secretary 
Council of Chickasaw Nation 


A LETTER rromM TAHLEQUAH, CHEROKEE Nation, 1849 


Some interesting notes on Tahlequah written by a ‘‘Melifsa 
Mocre’’ en route to Texas give glimpses of life in this historic Chero- 
kee capital in 1849. A photostatic copy of her original letter sent from 
Tahlequah to her sisters and brothers in Illinois has been received by 
the Historical Society, the text of the letter appearing as follows: 


Cherokee Nation, Tahlequah= pron’ced Talekol 


September 26th, 1849 


Dear Sisters & brothers I take this opportunity of writing to relieve you 
of all fears concerning us We arrived here in this place on the 24 of 
september amongst the cherokees I expect you will be scared when you 
hear this but you need not for they are quite an intelegent people as much 
so as the whites in general. they have free schools here & two Seminary 
agoing up in this place - one for males & the other for females. about one 
half of them are wite [sic] as the whites & are good farmers & have lots 
of negrows they have sheriffs magist ves [sic] and other officers they 
are divided into districts and elect their head chief and a second chief 
who preside over them - there is several family of whites stopped in here 
to work. Mr Moore and Lorenzo is at work they get from one to 2 
dollars a day the horses was tired out and we stopped to rest them 
we intend going on in the course of a week or so to Texas the country 
here is some of it very broken & mountainous and some of it is very 
beautiful and level with perairie & timber the land produces well there 
is the best springs - beautiful & large streams for mill seates the people 
look healthy here the country has the same appearance from this to 
springfield in green county. we are all in tolerable good health except 
Lorenzo’s babe & Matilda she has had the chills ever since we left 
Illinois John has got over them I am in much better health than I was 
considering everything Enoch has the phtiisie ([phthisic] some though not 
so bad as he had we get flower for 2 sents a hundred bacon for 7 sents 


1It is interesting to note this introductory line by Melissa Moore, in her 
letter, giving the pronunciation of Tahlequah as “Taleko.” This form is nearly 
“Tellico,” the name of several Cherokee settlements in East Tennessee (“Great 
Tellico, 1755), and that from which the later name Tahlequah is said to have 
come. Mrs. Moore’s note leads one to think that “Taleko” was the pronunciation 


used by the natives in the Indian Territory one hundred years ago when referring 
to Tahlequah.—KEd. 
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beef for 1 sent & a half per pound sweet & irish potatoes for 20 sents per 

bushel shugar & coffee is a bit a pound there is several stores [and it has?] 

a printing office & a post office. it is about 30 miles from fort gibson 

dry goods generally dearer here than they are in quincy. the town is small 
I [word here illegible] no more but remains yours & so forth 


Melifsa Moore 
Jane and Margaret 
Rankin 


THe PAssine of Two CHEROKEE PIONEERS IN OKLAHOMA 
JOHN M. Apair AND MarrHa (Patsy) Mayes PorntER 


John Martin Adair, a citizen of the old Cherokee Nation, died 
at the age of ninety-seven, on May 29, 1955. Widely and affection- 
ately known as ‘‘Unele John Adair’’ throughout Cherokee and Musko- 
gee counties, he had long made his home at Tahlequah, in which 
city funeral services were held at the First Methodist Church and 
burial was made with the Tahlequah VF'W Post in charge of grave- 
side ceremonies. John M. Adair, born on June 3, 1858 at Fort Gibson, 
was a Cherokee by blood and a member of the old Oolootsa and Adair 
families in the Cherokee Nation. He attended Shurtleff College, and 
served in Troop L, First United States Volunteer Cavalry in the 
Spanish American War in 1898. This was the famous ‘‘Rough Rider 
Regiment’’ commanded by Col. Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Adair 
married Miss Tryphena Terrell at Tahlequah in 1903. He was a first 
cousin of Will Rogers, and is survived by a half-brother, Dennis Wolf 
Bushyhead of Westville, and many nieces and nephews. 


Martha (Patsy) Mayes Pointer, daughter of Jesse Bushyhead 
Mayes and Cherokee Adair Mayes, was born on January 10, 1875, near 
Tip in the Coosweecoowee District of the Cherokee Nation. She 
graduated from the Cherokee Female Seminary at Tahlequah in 
1892, and later served here as a teacher and, also, at the Cherokee 
Orphan Home at Salina. She married Mr. Edwin Mooring Pointer 
of Sallisaw, in 1900. She was one of the most active members of 
the Cherokee Seminary Association, and was well known for civic 
interest and work at Sallisaw where she had lived for many years 
at the time of her death on May 30, 1955. Mrs. Pointer is survived 
by two sons, Samuel J. and James D. Pointer, of Sallisaw; a grand- 
son, Ed Pointer who is a student of medicine in the University of 
Oklahoma; and a great granddaughter, Deborah Pointer. 


Rosert HE. Lee at Fort Beiknap, TExAs 


Did Robert E. Lee ever have any connection with or visit Fort 
Belknap in Texas? This point has been brought up by Judge Ben 
G. Oneal, of Wichita Falls, in a letter to Colonel George H. Shirk, 
after reading the article on ‘‘Mail Call at Fort Washita”’ in the 
Spring issue of The Chronicles, 1955. Judge Oneal’s letter and 
Colonel Shirk’s reply follow: 
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Wichita Falls, Texas 
June 15, 1955 


Colonel George H. Shirk 
Colcord Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dear Colonel Shirk: 


Please accept my thanks for the volume of “The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa” recently sent me. It certainly was a thoughtful kindness on your 
part. 


Though I have not had time to read all the papers, I have genuinely 
enjoyed those I have read, and particularly “Mail Call at Fort Washita.” 
In fact, I have read all those letters at least twice. And when I read them 
I lose the present and feel that I am living in that time and somehow 
feel that I have known the writers, the letters are so intimate. 

The people who a century hence seek to know (if there are then 
any who care) something of how we of this day felt and thought will 
have a difficult time. For them there will be few intimate letters from 
friend to friend telling the little things that make up life as well as the 
greater things. 


Reading Mrs. Rossell’s letter, it is not hard to imagine her. If her 
tongue was sharp as her pen, she must have kept Fort Washita lively. 

In some respects the correspondence surprised me. There is no 
mention of trouble with the Indians or fear of trouble. Then the references 
to General Belknap not being liked. One instance is Mrs. Rossell’s “so 
ends the poor unloved Gen.” 


And that reminds me to ask a favor. I would like to have for a few 
days a copy of Vol. XX, No. 2 (June, 1942) of “The Chronicles of Oklahoma” 
which contains the biography of General Belknap by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman. I have been intrigued by the fact that no other man who spent 
so short a time in Texas as did General Belknap leaves a name so 
permanently and widely spread over the map as he did. 


There is, of course, Old Fort Belknap, the low mountains around the 
Fort are called Belknap Mountains; there is a Belknap Creek; the street 
in Fort Worth that was the road to Fort Belknap is called Belknap Street; 
in Jacksboro the street along the old Butterfield Coach road to Fort 
Belknap is named Belknap Street; the first county seat of Young County 
was designated by the Legislature as Belknap and the records so show; 
the fieldnotes in the patents to many surveys of land even as far as fifty 


miles from the Fort have their beginning calls by course and distance from 
Fort Belknap. 


I see at the bottom of page 30 of the volume of the “Chronicles” you 
sent me this statement: Gen. Robt. EH. Lee helped locate the fort’, meaning 
Fort Belknap. I shall be pleased to know the source of your information. 
I have tried for several years to find some evidence of General Lee’s 
having had some connection with the Fort, but so far have failed. I have 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s 4-volume life of General Lee, which is well 
indexed. I fail to find Fort Belknap in the index. There is a letter copied 
in the book written August 5, 1851, from Baltimore by the General to his 
son then at West Point. He seems to have been stationed then at Baltimore. 
He was in about 1854 or 1855 at Camp Cooper, thirty miles from Fort 


Belknap, for several months. Freeman copies several of his letters 
written there. 


a 
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In fact, from the records, it seems that the establishment of 
the Fort was a 5th Infantry job. 


I trust you will pardon me for the length of this letter. 
Again thanking you for “The Chronicles’, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ben G. Oneal 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
22 June 1955 
Hon. Ben G. Oneal, 
- 410 First National Building, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Dear Judge, 


Many thanks for your warm letter of the 15th. It was very good 
to hear from you. It is indeed remarkable how closely the article ties 
in with the early history of Belknap and Phantom Hill. It must have caused 
much local excitement when General Smith revised the plans and made 
provision for only two post in your area. 


You asked about Robert H. Lee. That was of special interest. How 
that language appeared in the article is this: I had secured from you, 
some time ago, a map of Fort Belknap. On the map, along the side, was 
considerable legend, keyed to the illustrations. As part of the text on 
this map, was the phrase regarding Lee. When the map went to the 
printer, the text included the part about General Lee. 


Yes, Lee visited Fort Belknap several times. The best material on this 
is Rister’s ‘‘“Robert E. Lee in Texas” published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Lee reported in to Camp Cooper, as commander, in April, 1856. 
This post was very near Belknap, and Lee, with his cavalry, was in and 
* out of Belknap many times, I am certain. You would find this volume 
very interesting. 

They will forward you a copy of the June (1942) Chronicles direct from 
the Historical Society. Am sure you will find the copy of much interest 
and a nice addition to your own library. 

Warm regards, 
/ Sincerely, 


(Signed) George H. Shirk 


More History ror DwicHt Mission AND SomEm DATA 
ON THE FINNEY FAMILY IN OKLAHOMA 


It is by coincidence that much of the early history relating to 
Dwight Mission among the Western Cherokees is published in this 
issue of The Chronicles (see pages 202 and 259. Another mile- 
stone was reached in the records of this noted mission station in the 
history of Oklahoma on May 1, 1955, when the last mortgage note 
payment was made on the property under the Auspices of the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in Oklahoma. The burning of 
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the mortgage at Dwight on June 14, 1955, with fitting ceremonies 
closed an epoch in its work under the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, Established on its present site in 1829, near Marble City 
in Sequoyah County, it operated through the years, except for a 
twenty-year period from the outbreak of the Civil War, as a center 
of education and religious training for Indian youth until 1948 when 
the school was closed by the Presbyterian Board. Two years later 
the Synod of Oklahoma purchased the property which is now the 
conference grounds for all Presbyterians in the Synod. A non-profit 
corporation governs the property and plans its use as a center for 
organization meetings such as the Oklahoma Academy of Science 
which recently held a conference here with 200 persons in attendance. 
The officers of this Dwight Mission corporation are Charles Heirich, 
Muskogee, President; Maurice F. Ellison, Tulsa, Secretary; Leslie R. 
Barto, Tulsa, Business Manager. 


An official Oklahoma Historical Marker erected through the 
work of the Oklahoma Historical Society is located five miles west 
of Sallisaw on U. 8S. Highway #64, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


“DWIGHT MISSION. About 7 mi. N.H. First established in 1821, among 
Western Cherokees in Pope Co., Ark. Ter., by Rev. C. Washburn, American 
Bd. of Foreign Missions. Moved to this new land of the Cherokees in 
Ind. Ter., 1829. Site at Nicksville, postoffice named for Gen. John 
Nicks whose widow, Sarah Perkins Nicks, was lst woman appointed to 
U.S. government position in Oklahoma, 1832.” 


The Reverend Alfred Finney was associated with Mr. Washburn 
in the work at Dwight from its first establishment in 1821 until his 
death at the Mission in 1833. The family name of Finney is well 
known in the history of the Osages as well as the Cherokees. 
““Reminiscences of a Trader in the Osoge Country’’ by the late 
James EH. Finney appears in this issue of The Chronicles, and his 
nephew, Frank F. Finney, now of Oklahoma City, has contributed in 
this same issue the biography of ‘‘John N. Florer’’ whose wife was 
Anna Finney. 


Historical notes on a branch of the Finney family! furnished at 
the request of the Editor, by Mr. William F. Finney of Oxlahoma 
City, is an interesting genealogical study of a family that has had a 
vital part in the development of the American frontier: 


“Robert Finney of Scottish Ancestry came to America from Ireland in 
1720, and bought Thunder Hill estate, a six hundred acre tract which is now 
located in the City of Philadelphia. The home he built has a family living in 
it at the present time. His grandson, Thomas McKean, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


“Robert Finney’s son, Dr. John Finney, was educated in Ireland and 
later lived in New Castle, Delaware. His home, Amstel House, now 


1 The Rey. Alfred Finney’s relationship to this family is not known 
at this writing.—Hd. 
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houses the Historical Society of Delaware. George Washington and other 
prominent men of Revolutionary War days were entertained in this home. 
Dr. Finney’s son, David Finney, was a prominent attorney, and also lived 
at New Castle; and his nephew, Thomas McKean, served his apprentice- 
ship in David’s law office, and is the one referred to ag the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. David was a very wealthy man, and 
properties that he owned are now visited in a pilgrimage which is held 
in New Castle every spring. 


“David Finney lost much of his wealth in the Revolutionary War, and 
his son, David Thompson Finney, moved to Holmes County, Ohio. Like all 
pioneers, he cleared land and supplied food and clothes to his family, 
which came from the soil and the work of his hands. Educated in law. 
he served in his County as a judge. His son, John French Finney, followed 
the life of his father, reared seven children, and was a substantial citizen 
of Ohio. He weathered the hardships of the Civil War. 


“Our family and that of Frank F. Finney, of Oklahoma City, divide 
at this point: John French Finney was Frank F. Finney’s grandfather, 
and was my great-grandfather. 


“My grandfather, Thomas Finney, migrated to Kansas about the close 
of the Civil War, and owned land in Topeka. My father, John Edgar Finney, 
moved to Oklahoma in 1907, and died at Fort Cobb four years ago. He 
reared three sons: John E., who is a farmer and ranchman at Fort Cobb; 
W. D. who is a banker at Fort Cobb; and myself in the photo-engraving 
business in Oklahoma City. All three of us have sons who represent the 
ninth generation of the Finney family in America.” —M.H.W. 


‘‘WirsTs’? AT THE UNIVERSITY oF OKLAHOMA MeEpIcAL CENTER 


The University of Oklahoma Medical Center has made history 
in 1955. The following notes have been received by the Editorial 
Office from R. L. Schreiber, in the Public Relations Office of the 
Medical School and Medical Center: 


Medical Center ‘‘ Firsts’? 


Commencement 1955 has been significant in several ways at the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center: For the first time, one hundred 
Oklahomans marched across the stage at Owen Field in Norman to re- 
ceive their M.D. degrees. This is the largest class to be graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine. 


Slightly more than 2,000 students have received their medical educa- 
tion at the OU School of Medicine. The first graduating class in 1911 had 
fourteen students. Through the years enrolments have gradually increased. 
Four years ago the classes were increased from 80 to 100 students, so 
today the record student enrolment approaches 400. 


Dr. Daniel Webster Lee of Oklahoma City was graduated with the 
class of 1955. He has the double distinction of being the first Negro to 
enter and be graduated from the OU School of Medicine. 


Another significant fact about the Commencement 1955 is the gradua- 
tion of the first Ph.D.’s in Medical Science. One of the shortcomings of 
modern society is the lack of trained scientists. It has been especially true 
in medical schools, where scientists are desperately needed to assist 
in the training of future doctors. The faculty of the OU School of Medicine 
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has been making a concerted effort to train basic medical scientists. 
During the last five years, this scientific program has mushroomed from 
less than five students to more than 50. The first five to receive Ph.D. 
degrees in Medical Science are: Dr. Robert E. Coalson of Hobart, Dr. I. 
Ernest Gonalez of Mexico City, Dr. Lloyd Glenn McArthur of Elk City, 
Dr. Paul McCay of Tulsa and Dr. Robert C. Troop of Healdton. All five 
men are fundamentally interested in research and teaching. 


Another “first” at the medical center this year has been the granting 
of the first Bachelor of Science in Nursing degrees. The OU School of 
Nursing has been granting diplomas since 1913. However, in 1951 the 
Regents for Higher Education authorized the University of Oklahoma to 
grant the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing under the College of 
Arts and Science. After two years of academic work, the School of 
Nursing and University Hospitals provide thirty months of clinical 
experience for the degree program. The three women who received the 
first B.S. in Nursing degrees are: Miss Jo Ann Keeley of Norman, Miss 
Gloria Lord and Mrs. Barbara Searle Henthorn, both of Oklahoma City. 


—R. L. S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Walam Olum. The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Dela- 
ware Indians. A New Translation, Interpreted by Linguistic, 
Historical, Archeological, Ethnological, and Physical Anthro- 
pological Studies. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 
1954. Pp. xiv, 379. Maps. Ills. Pictograph Concordance and 
Index. $15.00.) 


The production of this beautiful quarto volume is an outstanding 
event in the history of American publications. The ‘‘Walam Olum,”’ 
known to students of Indian history for more than a century as the 
tribal chronicle of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, first came 
into the hands of a white man, an unidentified ‘‘Dr. Ward,’’probably 
somewhere in the White River region of Indiana. Since this part of 
the old Northwest Territory was where the Delawares as a tribe made 
their last independent stand against the encroaching frontier on their 
ancient land claims, the new translation of their tribal legend from 
the Creation to the arrival of the Europeans on the shores of North 
America was fittingly undertaken through the interests of the Indiana 
Historical Society. The book is particularly interesting to Okla- 
homans since here within the borders of the state the most of the 
Delawares still live. 


An interpretation of the expression ‘‘Walam Olum’’ gives the 
meaning ‘‘Red Score’’ or ‘‘Painted Record.’’ This story of this 
ereat Algonquian people, the Delaware, is judged the most import- 
ant and one of the most interesting recorded traditions of Indian 
origin in America north of Mexico, and may be classed as an example 
of purely American literature. The Delawares long ago preserved 
their Walam Olum or ‘‘ Painted Record’’ through many generations, 
by means of pictorial symbols painted on sticks kept in bundles. None 
of these sticks are in existence today but strangely and fortunately, 
copies of the pictographs and the Delaware text accompanying them 
made by the historian of natural science, Constantine S. Rafinesque, 
are in the Brinton Memorial Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia. 


The chain of events through which the ancient Delaware record 
has been preserved and its publication in part three times within a 
century are amazing, from the day that the bundles of painted sticks 
and their Delaware text were reported by Rafinesque to have been 
given into his hands by his friend, ‘‘Dr. Ward,”’ in 1822. Rafinesque 
spent a long period in study of this primitive record and published 
his findings in his book, The American Nations, in 1836, but his pres- 
entation was discredited and ranked as a fake among leading scientists 
of the time. 
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Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, the son of a wealthy French 
family, had been reared in affluence and privately educated, circum- 
stances that undoubtedly gave bent to his natural disposition for in- 
dependent action and thought. He never conformed to some of the 
accepted ways and viewpoints of scientists of his day nor to the ap- 
proved habits in civilized living. While at times, he showed that he 
could apply himself to money making, his fascination for natural 
science made him absent minded and careless in person, which led to 
the disdain of his fellowmen who considered him flighty and of little 
worth. He served as a professor of botany, history and modern 
languages in Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky from 
1819 to 1826, then embarked upon an independent career of scientific 
study and writing, and died in 1840 in abject poverty, without public 
notice. Ag time passed, his works and contributions in the field of 
natural history were accorded acclaim, and now they are looked upon 
as those of a genius and great pioneer of Natural Science in America. 
A biographer states that Rafinesque’s contemporary fame was ‘‘in- 
jured, in fact, quite as much by his superior intelligence as by his 
shortcomings.’’ In 1924, his remains were brought from an obscure 
burial place and reinterred on the campus of Transylvania College, 
in Kentucky, with honors appropriate to a great man. 


Of the two publications on the Walam Olum after 1836, that of 
Daniel G. Brinton, the noted Enthnologist, in his The Lenape and 
Their Legends (Philadelphia, 1885), shows grounds for belief in the 
Delaware legend but does not give complete proof of its authenticity. 
Finally, in 1931, a recently published method for study of American 
Indian cultures was brought to the attention of the Indiana Histori 
eal Society, and a specially appointed committee through this became 
enthusiastically convinced that the method suggested further study 
of the Delaware ‘‘Red Score’’ tradition which would prove it authen- 
tic. 


After twenty years in re-examination of Rafinesque’s manu- 
seript materials on the Walam Olum and study of its problems, seven: 
specialists in their fields at the University of Indiana have given the 
results of their work in this handsome volume presenting the new in- 
terpretation of the Lenni Lenape text. There are 203 pages showing 
fine photographic prints of Rafinesque’s original manuscript, each 
print accompanied by its new translation by Dr. C. F. Voegelin, head 
of the Department of Anthropology in Indiana University, besides 
the interpretation of the pictographs by Eli Lilly and ethnological ob- 
servations by Erminie Voegelin, all presented in Part I of the volume. 
Part II gives supporting evidence, including history of the Walam 
Olum manuscript by Paul Weer; archeological consideration by 
Glenn Black; and anthropological data by Georg K. Neumann. 


A lovely color reproduction of the miniature of ‘‘Constantine S. 
Rafinesque, 1783-1840.’’ in Transylvania College serves ag the 
frontispiece of this publication. There are two end paper maps of 
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North America in color, one showing the probable route of the ancient 
migration of the Lenni Lenape; and the other, the locations of the 
prehistoric cultures in Northeastern United States. Other interesting 
additions are a bibliography of the works of Rafinesque and a list of 
references on the Walam Olum. The whole volume is indeed a work 
of art, one that every student of American literature and history 
should own and cherish. 
—Muriel H. Wright 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Remimiscenses of the Indians. By Cephas Washburn. Edited by 
Hugh Park. (Van Buren: Press-Argus Printers, 1955. Pp. 192. 
$3.75.) 


This reprint is issued in limited edition of a now rare book that 
was first published by the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1869, nine years after the death of the author. 
The title page of the original gives this data: ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
Indians. By the Rev. Cephas Washburn, A.M., many years superin- 
tendent of the Dwight Mission among the Western Cherokees of the 
Arkansas. With a Biography of the Author by Rev. J. W. Moore, 
of Arkansas. And an introduction by Rev. J. L. Wilson, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Missions.’’ 


The original volume, particularly the Reminiscenses, is important 
in the annals of Oklahoma, and the 1955 reprint with additions and 
notes by Hugh Park now available for wider reading make it a dis- 
tinct contribution in the field of history. 


The Reverend Cephas Washburn, a recent graduate of the Unt- 
versity of Vermont, was appointed by the American Board for For- 
eign Missions to serve as missionary among the Cherokees in Georgia. 
A year later, he was commissioned by the American Board to com- 
mence a mission among the Western Cherokees in Arkansas. He was 
joined in this work by his brother-in-law, the Reverend Alfred Fin- 
ney, who also recently graduated from Dartmouth College. The two 
with their young families made the hazardous journey west, stopping 
for some months at Elliot, the Choctaw Mission in Mississippi, and at 
length reached the Western Cherokee settlements in the White River 
region of Arkansas Territory, in July, 1820. Here they met James 
Orr, of New York, and Jacob Hitcheock, of Massachusetts, who had 
been appointed by the American Board as helpers in the new mis- 
sion. The party visited the Council of the Western Cherokees, and 
with its permission selected a location for the mission near the pres- 
ent site of Russellville, in Pope County, Arkansas. Two log cabins 
were soon erected here in the wilderness and the station was named. 
‘‘Dwight,’’ in honor of the late Reverend Timothy Dwight, Presi- 
dent of Yale College and a charter member of the American Board. 
Other helpers and teachers joined the mission, and the work flourish- 
ed despite many discouragements.: 
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In a treaty of 1828 with the Government, the Western Cherokees 
traded their lands in Arkansas for a new country west in the Indian 
Territory, and the next year moved to this region now included in 
Northeastern Oklahoma. Consequently to remain near the Chero- 
kees, Dwight Mission was moved to a new site near present Marble 
City, in Sequoyah County. 


Cephas Washburn, a practical and capable man in mundane atf- 
fairs but first of all a man of God devoutly dedicated to bringing 
Christianity to the Indians, served Dwight Mission for over twenty 
years, a work that brought to the Cherokees an incalculable bene- 
ficial influence. His Reminiscenses in the form of letters written in 
a clear and interesting style, reveal much first hand information on 
the life and customs of the Cherokees of that early day. Glimpses 
are also had of the Osages and of the Osage-Cherokee War waged in 
the first years of Dwight Mission in Arkansas. 


Hugh Park has added much of value to the reprint in his notes on 
the ‘‘Cephas Washburn Family.’’ At first glance, one may think 
the reproduction of the famous Currier & Ives print, ‘‘The Arkansas 
Traveler,’’ is irrevelant until it is learned that the painter of the orig- 
inal was Edward Payson Washburn, the youngest son of the pioneer 
missionary, Cephas Washburn. This book in its neat format is of 
absorbing interest for its story of early days in the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa region. 

—Frank F. Finney 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Beyond the Cross Timbers. The Travels of Randolph B. Marey, 1812- 
1817. By W. Eugene Hollon. (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
sae 1955. Pp. xii, 270. Lls. Bibliographical note. Index. 
64.00. 


Beyond the Cross Timbers is the intriguing title given Dr. 
Hollon’s book on the life of Randolph Barnes Marey. Such a biog- 
raphy of General Marcy is long overdue for the intimate details of 
his life during his fifty years of service in the Army have not been 
recounted in the many publications referring to his exploits. The 
book is particularly interesting to Oklahomans for it rounds out the 
saga of a West Point graduate who had more to do with the develop- 
ment of the Indian Territory in the field than any other officer in 
the United States Army before the Civil War. So familiar is his 
figure in the records of this region that even the amateur student of 
Oklahoma history knows something about ‘‘Captain Marcy.’’ 


Captain Marcy is known in this State’s history as the founder of 
army posts in the Indian Territory, the blazer of the noted California 
Road across the country, the commander of the survey of Red River 
that finally determined the southern border of Oklahoma, and as an 
authority on the Indian tribes and the author of books now counted 
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as primary sources for historical data of his time. More than these 
contributions, he looms in the records as a leader on the frontier be- 
yond the Mississippi since he traveled as far and wide as any explorer 
of the Nineteenth Century, and personally conducted five major ex- 
peditions through the West. 


Beyond the Cross Timbers gives a graphic picture of army life 
at many isolated frontier posts of early days. It tells of Captain 
Marcy’s family and of his lovely wife who followed her soldier-hus- 
band and made a home for him at many lonely posts in the wilderness 
including the Indian Territory. Then there is the story of the daugh- 
ter, Mary Ellen Marcy, and her marriage to Lieutenant George B. Mc- 
Clellan who became his father-in-law’s commanding officer in the 
Civil War and the opponent of Abraham Lincoln in 1864, 


Dr. Hollon has made a fine contribution in this new work of his, 
on the travels of Randolph B. Marey. And its publication has made 
another beautiful book produced by the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


ETHEL BREWER McMILLAN 
1879—1954 


i rivilege to meet and know a rare personality who inspires 
the Par a ees Sen yet often the import of this Bt Reet ay is a 
realized until years later. Countless numbers of students, teachers rie 
patrons were privileged to know “Miss McMillan during the age a 
she served in the public school in the Indian Territory and Rherivate any 
men and women today, from coast to coast, are successful citizens Se 
of the encouragement that she gave them financially and spiritually ey bap 
and girls, for she always inspired youth to develop the best o eir 
potentialities. a 


rewer McMillan was the daughter of J. J. McMillan and Lucy 
iecenae ehteia: who made their home at Dover, Mason County. 
Kentucky where she was born on October 25, 1879. Her mother was a 
native of Yorkshire, England. Mr. McMillan owned and operated a coal 
yard and elevator in the small town of Dover, which was situated on the 
main line of the C. & O. Railroad and on the Ohio River. He was a 
successful dealer shipping mostly by boat on the river. Ethel idolized 
her older brother, Harnshaw, who was the son of her father’s first wife. 
He and her half-sister, Anna Mae, both died in their early twenties, un- 
married. Mr. McMillan’s second wife, Hthel’s mother, passed away at 
the birth of the second daughter when Ethel was five years old. She 
adored this little sister, Jennie, and later Jennie’s son, Bob, was the joy 
of her life. 


Ethel graduated from the Midway Girls’ School in Woodford County, 
Kentucky, with outstanding honors. Miss Lizzie Corbin, Principal of the 
Midway School, was the inspiration of HEthel’s girlhood, and had a deep 
influence on her life. Miss McMillan’s teaching career began in the country 
schools around Dover. She also taught one year in a mountain school in 
Hastern Kentucky. 


Her higher education included two summers at Teachers’ College, 
Valparaiso, Indiana; two summers at the University of Colorado; a summer 
at Chicago University; a B.A. degree from the University of Oklahoma, 
and a M.H. degree from Columbia University, New York. During the summer 
of 1930, she travelled in Europe and, when not attending school, she 
travelled much in the United States, thus broadening her fine educational 
advantages. 


Ethel McMillan came to Purcell, Indian Territory, as a young teacher, 
in February, 1907, and was still serving as a pioneer teacher when Oklahoma 
became a state in November of the same year. During her two and 
one-half years at Purcell, she became vitally interested in Indian women 
and wrote about them. She-.also worked with many of the Indian teachers 


in the Indian schools, and admired them greatly for their sacrificial and 
missionary spirit. 


She came to Oklahoma City in 1910 at the opening of Culbertson 
School, as the seventh grade teacher. Since the street car on Thirteenth 
Street turned north at Lincoln, she walked the blocks east to the school 
through many frightening, dark evenings and mornings. She served ag 
assistant principal of the old Lowell School for two and one-half years, 
and as principal of Hawthorne School for about one and one-half years. 


ETHEL BREWER McMILLAN 
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In 1919, she became principal of Culbertson, and continued as one of 
Oklahoma City’s outstanding, school leaders in this position until she 
retired in the spring of 1947. 


She was a faithful member of St. Luke’s Methodist Church in 
Oklahoma City. As a member of Chapter V of P.H.O., she served on the 
interviewing committee for recruiting girls to attend Cottey College of 
Nevada, Missouri. She was also associated in Oklahoma City with the 
“Friends of the Library,’ the League of Women Voters, the Y.W.C.A., 
Women’s Dinner Club and Delta Kappa Gamma, a national honorary society 
for women educators. She was a member of all the local, state and national 
Pe oe organizations for teachers, contributing not only funds but in- 

uence. 


Because of her appreciation of the contributions of other lives, she 
found pleasure in research for historical data for her writings. Among 
those printed were the ‘History of the Methodist Church” of Dover, Ken- 
tucky, and the “History of the Carnegie Library” of Oklahoma City. As 
a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, she contributed to 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma valuable articles including “Pioneer Women 
Teachers, 1820-60” (Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Spring, 1949); and “The First 
National Indian Training School: The Choctaw Academy” (Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, Summer, 1950). She collected much of the data and secured many 
fine photographs of the site of this famous Indian School at Blue Spring on 
a special trip to Kentucky. In the research for her sketch on “Lucy Gage: 
Founder of Oklahoma’s Kindergartens” that appeared in The Chronicles 
(Vol. XXIX, No. 3, Autumn, 1951), Miss McMillan made a fine addition to 
the history of education in the State. 


Her contributions to the Oklahoma City public schools were in- 
estimable. When she retired, the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
presented her with a Life Membership, and the Oklahoma City Board of 
Education awarded her a Citation of Merit. 


She died on December 31, 1954, in Oklahoma City. The funeral services 
were conducted at the St. Luke’s Methodist Church, by Dr. McFerren W. 
Stowe; the burial was at Dover, Kentucky. She is survived by her nephew, 
Robert Lear, and his wife, Sue, of Hnid, Oklahoma; by a cousin, Mrs. J. D. 
Thomas, of Oklahoma City; and by her long time friend, Miss Martha 
Straight, with whom she had lived at 31 N.W. 14th Street, Oklahoma City, 
for many years. The Board of Education of the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools paid tribute to Miss McMillan’s memory in a formal document of 
appreciation and sympathy which was sent to her nephew. 


Ethel McMillan was a woman with keen insight, unusual perception 
and a remarkable gift of expression. Her description of the necessary 
characteristics for a pioneer teacher gives her own qualifications: 

“Patience under trial, judgment under stress, industry under fatigue 
and cheerful outlook under discouragement—all in such balance as to 
exemplify attainment which a people eager for a better life would desire, 
and so blended as to accomplish the acceptance of the teachings of the 
Master Teacher. 


“Yet who shall say she is gone? Does not her spirit still descend 
from teacher to learner? And those so imbued dare not falter lest that 
heritage which brings youth into the realization of its best be lost. Thus 
the mission that is America is preserved.” 


—Floy Campbell 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, APRIL 28, 1955 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Directors’ Room of the historical 
building on Thursday, April 28, 1955. 


The meeting was called to order by President William S. Key. The fol- 
lowing Directors were present: Mr. H. B. Bass, Judge George L. Bowman, 
Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, 
Judge Robert A. Hefner, Justice N. B. Johnson, General William 8S. Key, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips, Mrs. Willis Reed, Colonel George H. Shirk, Miss Genevieve Seger, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, and Mr. Hlmer L. Fraker, 
Administrative Secretary. 


Mrs. Ethel P. Buell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. John F. Hasley, Mr. Exall 
English, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Dr. John W. Raley were excused for good 
and sufficient reason. Mr. T. J. Harrison and Mr. C. EH. Lee were not 
present. 


Then followed presentation by General Key of the newly elected mem- 
bers of the Board, ‘We are honored and happy to introduce in order of 
the appearance, Mrs. Willis Reed of Vinita, and Miss Genevieve Seger of 
Geary. On behalf of the Board and the Society, I welcome you. We have 
some members of the fair sex who have lent direction and assistance and 
made material contributions for the benefit of this Society, and we honor 
ourselves by your serving with us and hope you will assume your re- 
sponsibilities and tell us what to do and help us to do it.” 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the new Secretary be presented, 
motion seconded by Judge Bowman, whereupon General Key said, ‘Here 
is my old friend from the trenches, my confederate of the war, moved 
from one end of the building down to the other. He knows how to get 
work done and talk to people in a tactful way and knows how to advance 
the interests of the organization and knows enough about administrative 
matters to keep worries from going to the President, Vice Presidents 
and the Treasurer for a lot of decisions. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to present the properly elected and duly qualified, hard-working 
Administrative Secretary, Mr. Elmer L. Fraker.” 


It was then explained to the Board that the third new Board mem- 
ber, Mr. Exall English of Lawton, was at the present it Hurope, which 
accounted for his absence at this meeting. 


By letter Mr. John F. Easley indicated he would be unable to attend. 
General Key said he replied to him expressing the hope that he would 
be able to lend his presence to future meetings, but Mr. Easley wrote back: 

“Impairments of age have made it mandatory upon me that tender 


my resignation as a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


“I want to thank you personally for your considerations and I request 
that you pass my most sincere thanks to Judge Vaught, R. A. Hefner 
and Dick Miller for the kind words they said of me upon the occasion of 
my selection for membership to the Board. 
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“T feel as chipper as ever but my eyes have grown so bad that I 
eannot be useful in any organization. 


acl thank you and all the full membership and I shall always appre- 
ciate having been given a place with you. I am at the instant service of 
the Board for any duty which I can perform. 


“Love and respect for each one of you, 
“Most sincerely, 
“JOHN FF. EASLEY.” 


A letter of resignation from Dr. John W. Raley, as follows, was pre- 
sented: 


“In checking my book, I find that again I’m going to have to apologize 
for not being able to attend the meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Thursday, the twenty-eighth; and the same thing will obtain in 
the July meeting and the October meeting, so I feel that it would be better 
to replace me on the Board with someone who can attend. 


“It is not that I do not want to serve, but it so happens that I speak 
to about ten thousand Baptists in Texas at Midland the twenty-seventh 
and would not be able to get back in time for the meeting the twenty-eighth. 
I will be in Europe at the time of the summer meeting, and I will be in 
Houston to speak again to the Texas Baptist General Convention in Octo- 
ber. It seems that I am so much a Baptist that I am unable to be very 
much of anything else. So, General, please have the Board take proper 
action to relieve me from further embarrassment and get someone who 
can be of benefit to you by attending the meetings. 


“Mrs. Raley and I do plan to attend the dinner Saturday the thirtieth. 
“Very truly yours, 
“JOHN WESLEY RALEY.” 


Judge Hefner moved that the resignations of Mr. Hasley and Dr. 
Raley be accepted with regret; motion seconded by Dr. Harbour and 
Judge Taylor and carried unanimously. 


General Key then read a letter from the State Veterans Department, 
Mr. Don Davis, Director, requesting that the veterans’ groups occupying 
space in the Historcial Building not be required to pay the regular fee 
for the use of the auditorium. 


Judge Taylor moved that the request be granted. Judge Vaught 
seconded the motion with the suggestion that the exception be made to 
them for the June meeting only. It was then suggested by the Secretary, 
Elmer L. Fraker, that such groups pay $5.00 for extra janitor service. 
Judge Taylor moved that his motion show an exeption from charges except 
to pay the janitor’s fee of $5.00. Mr. Milt Phillips commented: ‘If we let all 
groups of people have it, we would be letting the bars down and we should 
not be asked to carry that responsibility.” 


General Key suggested we make the rule to apply only to those four 
organizations in the Historical Building. The motion was amended and 
seconded to grant as sufficient the payment of a $5.00 janitor fee by the 
organizations now occupying space in the Historical Building. 


A motion was made by Dr. Harbour that the reading of the Minutes 
of the last meeting be dispensed with. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Hefner, put and carried. 
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Secretary Fraker asked for an amendment of the Minutes of Janu- 
ary 27th inasmuch as at the time Colonel Shirk made a motion for increase 
in rate from $2.00 to $3.00 per year on subscriptions to The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, he was interrupted before the motion was acted upon, and 
the Minutes should show the motion was adopted. General Key instructed 
that the Minutes be changed to show this adoption and the Minutes were 
approved as amended. 


Secretary Fraker then presented the list of new applications for 


membership as follows: 
LIFH MEMBHRS: 


Mr. Orie Alva Maddox 
Mr. Jack Ramsey Parr 
Dr. Bruce R. Hinson 

Mr. Charles Wood Jennings 
Dr. Wm. S. Dandridge 
Mrs. Liela H. Neely 

Mr. Herbert EH. Newton 
Miss Dorothy Jane Neuberger 
Mr. Ralph Adair 

Mrs. A. E. Albrecht 

Mr. C. R. Anthony 

Mr. Richard H. Cloyd 
Mr. Elmer L. Fraker 

Mr. Edward L. Gaylord 
Mr. W. Ross Johnston 
Mr. D. A. McGee 

Mr. Oscar Monrad 

Mr. Rex R. Moore, Jr. 
Rev. Paul Vincent Brown 
Dr. Powell E. Fry 

Dr. Howard L. Puckett 
Mr. O. HE. Carter 

Mr. Glade R. Kirkpatrick 
Mr. Richard Kelvin Lane 
Mr. T. N. Lumly 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Rev. Elzie Periman 

Mrs. John R. Bourne 
Mr. Wallace C. Kidd 
Mrs. Gordon R. Love 
Mr. Ernest L. (Mike) Massad 
Mr. Hugh W. McGill 

Dr. H. E. Williams 

Mr. Orville EH. Enfield 
Mrs. Betty Miller Armor 
Mrs. Ethelynde H. Roberson 
Mrs. John Denbow 

Mr. Harry Bartlett 

Mrs. Maggie Culver Fry 
Mr. Leroy Brandon 

Mr. R. K. Arnold 

Prof. R. W. Frazier 

Mr. Clarence A. Brown 
Mr. John C. Junker 

Mr. Milford Bendiner 
Mr. Everett J. Crews 
Dr. A. F. Dougan 


Buffalo, Oklahoma 


Edmond, Okla. 

Enid, Okla. 

Lawton, Okla. 

Muskogee, Okla. 
” 


” 


Norman, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Perry, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


” 


Alex, Okla. 
Anadarko, Okla. 


Ardmore, Okla. 


” 


” 


Arnett, Okla. 
Blackwell, Okla. 


‘Chickasha, Okla. 


Claremore, Okla. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Covington, -Okla. 
Duncan, Okla. 
Durant, Okla. 
Durham, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 


” 
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Mrs. Gwen Hendrickson 
Dr. Frederick A. Hudson 
Mr. L. L. Lovell 

Mr. Glenn Butts 

Mr. Robert B. Byrn, Jr. 
Mr. Rhinehardt H. Weisel 
Miss Genevieve Seger 
Mr. Neatha H. Seger 

Mr. Uriah H. Warner 
Mrs. J. Henry Shields 
Mr. David Watkins 

Mrs. Alma Lea Hartman 
Mr. Eddie B. Tucker 
Mrs. Maude N. Dana 

Dr. Ivan L. Clark 

Dr. Luther D. Coggins 
Dr. C. M. Hodgson 

Mr. Steven A. King 

Mr. Fred R. Harris 

Dr. Grant H. Neuteboom 
Mr. Arnold HE. Newcombe 
Dr. Donald A. Norris, Jr. 
Mr. Columbus E. Price 
Mr. Raymond Thomison 
Mr. Buster Wyatt 

Mr. William H. Power 
Mr. C. A. Ambrister 

Mr. Charles A. Clark 
Rev. Erdon R. Craven 
Mr. Jack B. Boyer 

Miss Nina Naomi Leach 
Mr. Melvin W. Barnes 
Mr. B. B. Bass 

Mrs. Celia M. Beezley 
Dr. Johnny S. Blue 

Mr. Byrne A. Bowman 
Mr. Thomas L. Gibson, Jr. 
Mr. C. HE. Grady 

Mr. Norman F. Hall 

Mr. Simon P. Hughes 
Mr. H. T. Lawrence 

Mr. Wayne H. Lewis 
Mrs. Frederick A. Litchenheld 
Mr. Wm. H. Lowry 

Mr. Louis C. Mersfelder 
Mr. John J. Mullane 

Mr. Clarence Nisbitt 
Mrs. Juanita H. Ogle 

Mr. Charles R. Paine 
Mr. Richard Pierce 

Mr. John R. Riley 

Mrs. Agnes K. Schaefer 
Mr. Roger H. Swan 

Mr. Richard G. Taft 

Mr. Frank O. Williams 
Dr. Andrew M. Young, III 
Mr. George H. Beaulieu 
Judge Thurman S. Hurst 
Miss Violet May Fellows 
Mrs. Albert Dostalik 

Dr. Donald Beeson 


Enid, Okla. 


Fairland, Okla. 
Frederick, Okla. 


Geary, Okla. 


” 


Guymon, Okla. 
Hobart, Okla. 
Hooker, Okla. 
Jet, Okla. 
Krebs, Okla. 


Kingfisher, Okla. 


Led 


” 


Lawton, Okla. 
” 


McAlester, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


” 


Newkirk, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pawhuska, Okla. 
Pawnee, Okla. 


Ponca City, Okla. 


Prague, Okla. 
Pryor, Okla. 
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Dr. Robert. A. Lindsey 

Mr. R. L. Kimbrel 

Mrs. Alta Hollister Speakman 
Mr. Orvis H. Lowry 

Mrs. Raymond Harber 

Mr. Henry E. Harris 

Mr. Frank Seay 

Mr. Gerald B. Siler 

Mr. Robert E. Cunnigham 
Mr. Leonard G. Herron 

Mr. Thomas A. Higgins 

Mr. M. C. Kratz 

Dr. Taylor B. Scott 

Mr. Wesley K. Wyatt 

Dr. J. L. Wharton 

Dr. William T. Parten 

Mr. George K. Tousley 

Mrs. Willis C. Reed 

Mr. Wilbur C. Roman 

Mr. Duke Ligon 

Dr. John L. Day 

Miss Ruby Ballard Ludwig 
Capt. Jack M. Greathouse 
Mr. Will Rogers, Jr. 

Miss Cleo K. Sumter 

Mr. Vern HE. Thompson 

Mrs. Ola M. Neves 

Mr. Gaspare Joseph Signorelli 
Mr. Walter Hart Blumenthal 
Mrs. May Belle Amerson Berry 
Mr. A. V. Slagle 

Miss Marianne Spencer 


” 


Pryor, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
Sayre, Okla. 
Seminole, Okla. 


” 


” 


Stillwater, Okla. 


Sulphur, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Vici, Okla. 
Vinita, Okla. 
Wewoka, Okla. 


Woodward, Okla. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Henrietta, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Also, the following gifts have been presented to the Library and the 


Museum: 


LIBRARY: 


13 volumes: Muster Rolls and Adjutant General Reports of the Terri- 
torial Oklahoma National Guard, presented by Brig. Gen. Roy W. 
Kenny and Lt. Col. John H. McCasland, Oklahoma City. 


Pioneer and Peacemaker—Story of Firestone, donor: Harvey S. Fire- 


stone, Jr. 


Proceedings of 1902, 1905, 1912, donor: Lake Mohawk Conference. 


Official Congressional Directory 1952, donor: Charles B. Lewis. 
The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture (Ewers), donor: U.S. Bureau of 


Ethnology. 


The Story of the 180 Infantry Regiment, donor: George A. Fisher. 


Secretary Stimson, donor: Rutgers College. 


Cherokee Nation, Constitution and Laws, 1808-1850, 1839-1867, 1875, 
1881, 1884, 1892, Cherokee & English Language, donor: unknown. 


6 volumes. 


The Link—Company publication containing historical article “Marking 
Trail in Washington, Old Trail Series,’ donor: Mr. Jack Leach of 


Carter Oil Company, 10 volumes. 
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Report of Meeting of Inter-tribal Council of the Five Civilzed Tribes 
Reet Muskogee, January 6, 1955, donor: Justice N. B. Johnson, 
volumes. 


Geology & Mineral Resources of Okfuskee County, including maps, 
sub-surface cross section, etc., composing 8 volumes, donor: Okla- 
homa Geological Survey. 


William of Hornes, Lord of Heze, and the Revolt of the Netherlands 
1576-1580 (G. Griffiths) 1954, donor: University of California. 


Louis XIV, William III and the Baltic Crisis of 1683 (Losky, A.) V. 49, 
1954, donor: University of California. 


Quisqueya—a Panoramic Anthology of Dominican Verse, 1954, donor: 
Francis EH. Townsend. 


Manuscript—Tribute to Dr. Thomas T. Montgomery, Durant, Okla. 
donor: Dr. Charles Evans. 


The Reverend George Robertson (1662-1739) Rector of Bristol Parish, 
Virginia and His Descendants. Donor: Wassel Randolph, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


The Memoirs of Emma Prather Gilmer (mother of T. P. and late Dixie 
Gilmer), donor: Emma Prather Gilmer. 


History of the 45th Division Artillery. Donor: George A. Fisher. 
180th Infantry, A Regiment of the 45th Infantry Division. Donor: 
Hverett W. Duvall. 


Numerous publications have also been received from the University 
of Kentucky, The American Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Enthnology, New York State Historical Association, 
University of Kansas, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, etc. 


MUSEUM: 


General Key directed that the record show acceptance of the gifts and 
that letters of thanks be sent to the donors; and that the applications for 
memberships be accepted and applicants admitted to membership in the 
Society. 


Rough Rider’s Hat Band. 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Muskogee. 


Spanish American War Nurse’s Uniform. 
Donor: Miss Bertha Bishop, Guthrie, Okla. 


Plaster “Death Mask of Napoleon.” 
Donor: Mr. Claude Hensley, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


82 Pictures of Oklahoma Territory. 
Donor: Dr. H. H. Heuston, Boulder, Colo. 


47 Pictures of Indian Territory. 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Muskogee, Okla. 


Osage Warrior Troop. 3 
Donor: Mr. Frank Finney, Oklahoma City. 


Picture of First bridge, first depot, first post office at Oklahoma City. 
Donor: Mrs. Mary Crow, Chickasha, Okla. 
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Secretary Fraker was called upon for additional comments on his 
quarterly report. He stated that the Society’s budget had passed both 
houses of the Legislature, and all it needs now is the Governor’s signature. 
He further reported the bill provides for an increase of $9,110.00 over the 
previous appropriation. Judge Vaught commented that the Secretary 
had earned his salary already. 


Secretary Fraker stated he had requested an amendment to Senate 
Bill No, 167 now in the Legislature, which appropriates funds for the 
State Board of Affairs, to increase their request by $7,500.00 to give the 
Historical Society $5,000.00 for the stacks to take care of the newspapers 
which are piled up, and $2,500.00 to improve the grounds by building a 
parking lot. The Secretary pointed out this request would not likely be ap- 
proved because most appropriation bills had already been set. 


Mr. Fraker then called the Board’s attention to letters he had received 
from Mr. J. R. Williamson, President of the “Pioneers of Oklahoma” at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma wanting a protest made to the dam overflow at Salina. 
Judge Vaught thought we should not mix with it. General Key suggested 
the the Secretary write to Mr. Williamson and thank him for the interest 
in preserving the history of our state and this Society’s progress, but that 
we do not feel disposed to take action because of the political questions 
involved. 


Secretary Fraker then read a letter from Mr. Carl E. Reubin, President 
of the Tishomingo Chamber of Commerce, inviting all Board members to 
attend the centennial celebration at Tishomingo on June 24 and 25. The 
Secretary was instructed to write a letter to the Governor of the Chicka- 
saw Nation and to the Chamber of Commerce accepting their invitation. 


The Secretary then brought up the matter of budgeting the special 
funds, suggesting that the Board at its July meeting budget the funds 
appropriated by the state and also the special funds at the July meeting. 
He submitted such proposed budgets for study by the Board. After some 
discussion by Mrs. Moore, the Treasurer and others of the Board, Judge 
Cole moved that the Secretary’s suggestions of considering the budgets 
at the next meeting be approved; motion seconded by Judge Hefner and 
carried unanimously. 


General Key then reported the death of Doctor Fred S. Clinton a former 
Board member, whereupon Judge Cole presented the following Resolution: 


“RESOLVED, Whereas, in the death of Dr. Fred S. Clinton, of Tulsa, 
on Monday, April 25, 1955, the Oklahoma Historical Society has sustained 
a personal loss. He was at all times interested in the work of the Society, 
serving for a time as a Director. He contributed many articles of historical 
value to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. In his passing the State has lost a 
worthy citizen. 


“NOW, THEREFORE, be it Resolved, that the Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, assembled in Oklahoma City this 28th day of 


April, 1955, express our grief at the loss of a worthy member and citizen 
of Oklahoma, and 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this body extend to his widow 
and friends, our regret over his passing.” 


Judge Vaught moved this Resolution be adopted, motion seconded by 
Judge Taylor and passed unanimously. 


General Key read greetings from Dr. I. N. McCash, an honorary mem- 


ber of the Board, who expressed wishes for a successful historical tour 
of the historical sites. 
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A report was then made by the Picture Committee on the offer of Mrs. 
Roy Hoffman to present many of the historical records of General Roy 
Hoffman, including pictures, etc., to the Society. Judge Taylor moved that 
such records be accepted. Motion seconded by Judge Hefner and passed 
unanimously. Judge Cole moved that the report of the Committee be ac- 
cepted, motion seconded by Mr. Milt Phillips and passed unanimously. 


General Key, a member of the committee appointed by the Governor to 
provide a memorial of suitable character to commemorate the memory 
of General Raymond S. McLain, advised that funds had been requested 
to provide such memorial; either by an annex to the historical building 
or a separate building on donated property. He stated that in the mean- 
time, Mrs. McLain had offered to make available all of the General’s 
military records and memoranda which is considerable in size. General 
Key voiced the opinion that the Society should take care of such materials 
until the completion of the memorial. Judge Taylor moved that we accept 
the proposition as stated. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion which carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. Milt Phillips stated, “The State of Oklahoma, the Veterans and 
other military organizations are certainly interested because to us, 
General McLain exemplified the Oklahoma fighting soldier in type, and 
I want to put a suggestion in the form of a motion.’ Secretary Fraker 
said he agreed wholeheartedly with the suggestion. The resolution, seconded 
by Judge Taylor and unanimously approved, follows: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society compliment the preliminary plans of the Special Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Raymond Gary to plan and erect a fitting 
Memorial to the late and distinguished Oklahoma soldier and civic leader, 
General Raymond §. McLain; and 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
pledge its wholehearted support to the proposal for a General McLain 
Memorial which will be useful, fitting and will commemorate both 
General McLain, the state’s outstanding citizen-soldier, and each and every 
Oklahoma citizen, man or woman who has given of their life’s blood for 
our great Nation in time of war; and 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
pledge the support of the Society, both by its membership and of its 
physical facilities, if this General McLain Memorial should require such 
physical facilities, to the successful conclusion of a fitting Memorial to 
our State’s distinguished General McLain and to all of the distinguished 
men and women who have served so valliantly in war, the Nation of which 
Oklahoma is the 46th State.” 


General Key then called for a report of the House Committee, of which 
Colonel Shirk is chairman, who stated the auditorium had been renovated 
and the work accepted by the committee and paid for. Colonel Shirk 
voiced the opinion that the improvements were well worth the cost. 


In reporting on the Wapanucka Academy Memorial project, Colonel 
Shirk advised that a group of local citizens desired to perpetuate the 
memory and history of old Wapanucka Academy by clearing the site of the 
Academy grave-yard, and making provision for the care of the grave of 
Mary Greenleaf, who is buried in the cemetery. He stated that a committee 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society had met with the local group, and 
that negotiations with the land-owner had resulted in a conveyance to 
the Society of a tract one-half acre in size, containing the cemetery, to be 
cared for by the local committee. He moved that the committee continue 
to work with the local sponsors in their completion of the Memorial and 
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that one certain deed of conveyance to the State of Oklahoma be accepted 
for the use and purpose of the Oklahoma Historical Society, covering real 
estate in Johnston County which deed is recorded in Book 69 of Deeds at ; 
page 422, described: j 


A tract of land in the NE% of the SW%4 of the SE% of the NW% 
of Section 9, Township 2 South, Range 8 Hast, described; Beginning 
at a point 663.2 feet west and 456.2 feet north of the center quarter 
corner of said section; thence west 147.6 feet; thence north 147.6 
feet; thence east 147.6 feet thence south 147.6 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing one-half acre, together with the road ease- 
ment thereto from F. A. Gillespie and Sons Company, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


The motion was seconded by Judge Taylor and upon vote, passed — 
unanimously. 


General Key then presented a letter from Bacone College at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, with reference to the dinner and entertainment on Thursday 
night, the first evening of the historical tour, and further stated the tour 
would be climaxed with a dinner at the Oklahoma Club at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 30, when the guests of the Society would be the New York 
visitors and the principal speaker would be Major General Patrick Hur- 
ley. The president urged all directors to attend. 


Dr. Wilhelm, president of Oklahoma A & M College advised he and 
his wife would attend the dinner; Dr. George Cross president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma wrote that he would be unable to attend and expressed 
his regrets, as did Dr. Pontius of Tulsa University. 


Judge Vaught suggested the exercise of great care in the selection of 
successors to resigning Directors, that the Society needed people on the 
Board who are willing to work, giving some time and attention to attend- 
ing the meetings of the Board. Mr. Milt Phillips reminded the Board of 
the action at a previous meeting and stated they must select men or 
women who would become active members. 


President Key called upon Mr. R. G. Miller for some comments on the i 
Tour which began the evening of April 28th, and who responded with 
a short report on the trip. 


At this time, Miss Wright, Mr. Henry Bass and Colonel George Shirk 
welcomed the 15 New York visitors who were: 


Mrs. Logan Billingsley, Chairman, New York Delegation, Westchester 
County Historical Society, Katonah, N.Y. : 


Mr. Logan Billingsley, Katonah, N.Y. 

Mrs. Ora Billingsley, Katonah, N.Y. 

Miss Greta Cornell, Curator, Ossining Historical Museum, Ossining, N.Y. 
Mrs. Ralph Daros, Somers Historical Society, Somers, N.Y. 


Mr. Byron Evans, and Mrs. Byron Evans, Orlando, Florida and é 
Katonah, N.Y. é 


Mr. Elliott Baldwin Hunt, President, Westchester County Historical ; 
Society and Official Representative of Westchester County, 
Ossining, N.Y. 

Mrs. Elliot Baldwin Hunt, Ossining, N.Y. 


Mr. Sidney Levine, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


ee ee ee ee 
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Mr. Paule Masse and Mrs. Paul Masse, Croton Falls, N.Y. 


Miss Maureen McKernan, Representative of Westchester County Pub- 
lishers, Editor “Know your Westchester” Reporter Dispatch, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Mrs. Alice M. Runyon, Associate Director, Sleepy Hollow Restorations, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Mrs. Charles Ward, Official Representative of the Town of Somers, 
Shenorock, N.Y. 


There being no further business, motion to adjourn was made by 
Colonel Shirk, seconded by all Directors and carried unanimously at 11:45 
a.m. Directors and guests met for luncheon at the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce Directors’ meeting in the Skirvin Hotel at 12:30 a.m. 


W. S. KEY, President 
ELMER L. FRAKHER, Secretary 


eeaecsceee 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Daten sorcerer 10 eee 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


ee eee ee ee, ; 
(Signed) ee ee 


PE OR Address te eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, if. any:—._ 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations:_.._-_@_E_T 


Molitary service = ne ee eee 


Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


ae eeencmenentcccccerecenesess sseccecenses: 


@ noneeeenecccrwccerececcccccserecerecees: 
ce neceecwcennencnces ceccns nesecenescosroeeeecoceceresersorsores ses scerecerteereemmnnt ene sce SeSeSeeanEnnens 


\seemme noe nennesenconeceseeces ccccnceccsenceses: 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by 2 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


